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PREFACE. 

— ♦ — 

Tv ISGf), my fiither — Cluirles I>iixton, — piiblislied 

ji small book, outitled hloas of the Dayoii Policy,” tho 
aim of which was to show what W(*r(‘ the a(dnal principles at 
that time swaying public opinion on tluj more important 
(picstions of the day. 

Tl lat this book has been of use to many, by way of 
]’eferonc(* and hel]) to the better undei'standing of political 
<|U(*stioiis, I hiiv(i oft(‘n been assured ; and it seemed to 
me, that, without infringing on tlie plan of the “ Ideas,” 
there was room for a liandbook on somewhat similar lines, 
which might be not altogether useless. Instead of the 
arguments btuiig naluced to ideas, tlie arguments tliem- 
selves, which govern each ([uestion, might be placed side 
by side, with the view of clearing the ground, and witli 
the hope; that some student of politics might bo tin* better 
able to accept the true and reject the false, and so arrive 
at ju’st conclusions. 

In carrying out this intention, my plan has been to give 
the main and real arguments advanced *on each si(hi of 
the chief questions of domestic Policy, Kach argument is 
’’ capable of illustration, and in different minds they branch 
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out into varying forms ; but my endeavour lias been to 
sketch tlie central stem only, from which all these various 
forms jiroceed. AV'Jiere I have thought it advantageous, 1 
liave 2 )refixed a sliort paragraiih exidanatory of tlie subject 
discussed, briugiiig it up to date. 

\o doubt many imixirtaut arguments are ovei’Iooked, but 
in some casi's an argument, sipiposed by the critic to liave 
been omitted, may be really eoiitaiiied in one of those set 
out. I have endeavoured to be pcirfeetly impartial, and to 
give every genuine argument whicli has been advanced on 
either side of each ([uestioii ; it is jirobable, liowi'viu*, that 
1 have fallen short of entire impartiality. 

It will 1)0 seen that occasionally arguments used by some 
are (‘lieek by jowl with those used by antagonistic others, 
and yet they ai’e e({ually advanced to jirove the same 2 )oint. 
This is unavoidahle, so long as men with dillerent aims 
and views attack or dedend the same (utadel from oiiposite 
quart (‘rs. 

I have confined myself to questions of Home Policy; of 
tlu'se some mort' or less im])ortaiit have beem perforce 
{ milted, and the hook in no way pretends to he complete. 

1 am much indebted to friends for advice and assistance. 

SYDNEY PUXTON. 


7. (JiUJSVFAOK CjlFSCKNr, 
Junf, K^so. 



PEE FACE TO ETOIITII EDITION. 


Tjik kind favour with which the “ Jtandhook ” has heoii 
vc'(*(dvcd has cuahlcd me Iroin time to time to (Milarj^e and 
to im])roye it. Kacli successive edition luis contaiiu'd more 
or less of fresh matter; new subjects liav(‘ been ad(h‘d, tlie 
di derent sections have been revised, enlari;ed, and hroiioht 
u|) to dat(', and in some cases entirely re-written ; while 
se(*tions on subjects that hav(‘ b(‘come obsolete hav(‘ been 
omitted. 

'I’he new subjects included in this edition are — Lcifli- 
Julire Inicrfrrcnce in. the If<nir>i <ij' Adult d/o/c.s*, ^^Tradi' 
Option,"' Mlnci'iC ‘‘Kipht Hours Jlill Ilepistration Ilvfonn, 
One Mon, One To/c,” Shorter Pnrlhnnents, SiinnJtnneons 
Kh etions, Second Ihdlots ; Mnnicijnd Jloine Hide for London, 
Water," ‘O ins," Tranuraijs," and MarLtiS ; " Ta.ration 

of O round ]^aliies, Oirisioii of Hates betireen Oirner and. 
Oeenpler, Separate Assessment of Land and Hiiildlnu, the 
Ta ration of Herersionists, the Hntinij of Vacant Lands, A 
Mnnieipal Death />»///, and Jh’tterinent ; " Iminiffration oj 
Pauper Aliens, 

•Several sections liave been, to a hirge extent, re-written, 
notably Manhood Snffrape, Welsh JtisestahUshnient, Paijment 
of Members, House of Lords, “ Compt^nsation " to Liipior 
Trade, Snndajf Closinp of Pnblie Ilonses, etc. The omitted 
sections are those on ] Proportional Hepresentation, Free 
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Schools, (oxcei)t liistorical), Ballot, Disfranchisement, (Cre- 
mation, etc. 

It was in no way tlie object of this book, as some seem 
to liave supposed, to point out wliieli arguments are weiglity, 
which wortldess, wliicli are sound, and whicli rotten ; nor to 
arrange the ai-giiments in the or<]er of their importance. Its 
existence will, I tliink, have been justified, if it lias been 
of any practical use to the public ; and if, by showing how 
much sound argument can usually be urgc'd on the ^‘oilier 
sidi* of the (piestion,” it has, in any degree, taught tolei’ation. 

I have cordially to thank friends and I'ritics for the kind 
way in which tlnw hav(‘ rc'ccdved this work, and also for 
valuable suggestions towards its improvement. 

S. Vk 

1."), ]<]A’i()N' Pl\ci:, 

Miiri'/i, ISli'J. 


NOTE TO NINTH EDITION. 


'riiK Eighth Edition has been so rapidly exhausted that 
there seems no necessity, though doubtless much need, of 
making any substantial alterations in this Edition. Some 
corrections have been made, and a hnv additional aigumeiits 
inserted, but no new subject has bccui added. 

1 am otten asked by my readers to say what is the most 
useful historical summary of political events. In my 
opinion, .Xclnnd’s and Uansome’s little “ llandhoiJe of 
Kniflish Political llistonj, (lUvington’s), best fulfils the 
qualification. 


ii<‘tohci\ 1SU2, 


S. B. 
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INTRO, DUCTION. 


Wk are in this country fortunate enoii'^h to possess a 
system of party government, wliieli, while it divides the 
political life of (Ireat ]>ritain Into two or more parties, and 
j^ives rise to aiyi^ry argument and heated discussion, does 
not degenerate into animosity. There is, consecpuintly, 
notliing to prevent men of opposite modes of tliought from 
remaining on amicahle and intimate terms, or even from 
discussing temperately tlie (]uestions on whicli tliey dilfer. 

'rile reasons for the general ahs(*nce of p(‘rsonal animosity 
between the rival political jiarties are not far to seek. ]n 
the first placig tliere is no diviu’sity of opinion on the 
gcmeral question of the form of government Ix'st adapted 
for the country ; and, though the vai’ious Estates of the 
Realm, which togetlun* mak(* up th(‘ body ])(>lltic, may 
struggle for power and intlueiice, and from time to time 
may vary in con'.titution, it is taken for granted that a 
Sovereign who reigns but does not govern, is foi* us the 
best Head of the State. 'I'lie country is thus saved from 
a,ny agitation and intrigue, having for its object a change of 
Hynasty, or the institution of a Republic ;,and there is no 
Pretender caballing against the occupant of tlie throne, 
riie Sovereign, and the supporters of Jlie existing form of 
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j'overnnient, have no need, therefore, to be constantly en- 
j^aged in attempting to eriish or paralyse the Opposition, 
in order to preserve their own power, or office; to save 
themselves from exile, imprisonment, perhaps even death. 
The Opposition, on their j^art, are not tempted to engage 
in secn't i)lotting, to whicli tiny would be certain to 
descend, if the despairing conviction were forced upon them, 
that their only hope of partici2)ating in the government of 
the country, was by a com2)lete ii2)heaval and reversal of 
the existing state of things. 

d’lien, again, there is no hopelessness in English politics. 
'I’hough, from time to time, one of the two great 2)arties in 
the State has been forced to linger for liiaiiy a weary year 
in the cold shade of oi)])osition, whil(‘ the other has been 
enjoying the swc'cts of office and the fruits of victory, a turn 
of fortune’s wheel has always come, sooner or later ; the 
minority has converted itself into a majority, ousted the 
(lovcrnmeiit, and taken its seat on the Treasury bench, 
’riie party in opposition has the ever-2)resent consciousness 
that within three or four, or at most six years, it will of 
necessity have an opportunity of appealing to the intellect, to 
the interests, or to the 2 )assions of the nation. The sanguine 
expectation of future success which animates 2><diticians, 
whilst it kee2)s alive a knowledge of, and an interest in 
politics, and 2n'events the defeated 2>arty from descending to 
violence and intrigue, has also, in Parliament and out, a 
powerful Jiioderating intluence on the Disposition; inasmuch 
as they are aware that, at any moment, they may be called 
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upon to undeutake the responsibilities :iu(l the cares of 
office. 

TJiiis party contest, while occasionally eftervescing and 
bubbling over unpleasantly, is lionest, sober, and sedate at 
bottom, and mostl}^ kej)! within reasonable bounds. 

On the other hand, the historic past of tin? two groat 
Parties, th(‘ genuine divergence of opinion an<l principle, 
the real intert‘st which is taken in matters of policy and of 
p<ditics, are sufficient to keep alive the rivalry between them 
in its best and most ennobling form, and to prevent it from 
dogeiKTating into a mere conflict between the “ ins ” and 
the outs.” Other countries — more (‘specially, })erhaps, 
some of our own Colonies — point the moral for us, that 
where no traditional or fundamental diflerence of opinion 
or principle exists, party politics cannot ilourish in a satis- 
fa(dory form, but reduce thcmselv(‘s to the low level of 
personal strife, desire for place, the pitting of class against 
class — ignoble aims and sordid aspirations. 

Kngland is not likely to fall on such evil days. Even wbeJi 
the momentous question wliich now dominates English 
politics has b(;cn laid to rest, tliere will yet rc'inain, 
awaiting solution, many great (piestions of national im- 
portance, involving (hdails on wliicli the 

tw'o parties conscientiously differ, ^foreovc'r, we may well 
believe that, with an Emjure such as onrs, when the 
questions of the immediate present, aiid those looming 
large in the distance, have been settled, otliers of equal 
fnoment will come to the fore. 
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Party government, as it exists amongst us, jiossesses this 
further incidental advantage, that each side is interested in 
the orderliness and intelligence of the other, whilst the 
country itself is almost as vitally concerned in tlie conduct 
of tlio O])position as in that of tlie (joveriiment. 

The stronger and more capable the Opposition — with 
du(3 regard to the existence of a proper working majorit}^ on 
the Ministerial side — the better, more thorough, and lasting 
will be the work and legislation of the (rovernmeiit. A 
weak, lazy, or stupid Opposition, cannot exercise half the 
induciK^e for good, (dther within or without the Ifoiisc, that 
will h(i exorcised by one vigilant and strong. A ( rovern- 
meiit which has to hear the brunt of intelligmit, searching, 
and able criticism, will have a great additional inducement 
to propose well thought-out plans, high principled schemes, 
and measures which will commend themselves to the nation 
at larg(‘ as well as to the IMinisterialists. 

Moreover, a well commanded, well drilhal, and united 
Opposition will be less ot a liindrance to tlui proper legis- 
lation ol the (rovernment, than one which is broken up into 
tactions, has little r(‘spect tor itself, and less regard for the 
dignity of the House. An Opposition such as this not only 
unreasonably delays the business of the nation, but brings 
discredit on itself and on the House of Commons. 

In order to obtain an intelligent Opposition as well as a 
strong GowTimu'iit, the electors must be able to discriminate 
between the diilerent ])arties, and to weigh the merits of 
<Iitleient candidates. ^ J hey must examine for themselves, 
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best they can, each political question as it arises, so tliat — 
tliough they may not perhaps he able to make a very pro- 
found study of the situation — tliey may look at it from an 
intelligent and common-sense j)oint of view, and cast their 
votes on the side wliich seems to them to he most in the right, 
and which, for the time being, appears to be most likely to 
promote tin* welfare of the country. 

It cannot he to the interest of either party to veil the 
truth from the elector, or to kc'cp him in darkness and 
ignorance. On tlui one hand, the liiberals may, and doubt- 
less tlo, imagine that it is to their special interest that light 
should be shed, intelligence awakimed, ignorance dispelled, 
and knowledge increased. They believe, or ouglit to believe, 
so firmly in the truth and vitality of their ])rincii)les, as to 
be convinced that, the more these are studied and under- 
stood, the wider and more lasting will be their influence. 
rndet*d, if they do not hold this faith, they are either 
hy])ocrites, false to their political creed, or meaningh;ss 
repeaters of parrot cries. 

But, on the other hand, the Conservatives must have 
the same implicit belief in the truth, justice, and eternity of 
the 2>rinciples which they profess; and if they an; convinced 
of the righteousness of their cause, they must rejoice to see 
just intelligcaice awakene<l and increased. They also 
must feel that the more capable a man is of think- 
ing and understanding, the more will the doctrines 
in whicli tliey believe be accejjtable and accepted by 
kim. 
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If, then, it be iillowed b}’’ the advocrttes of both parties as 
it surely must be — that increased knowledge is an advan- 
tage ; and if they hold— as they surely must— that the 
arguments advanced by their oun side outweigh those which 
can be urged by the other, neither can shrink from the test 
of having these arguments jdaced fairly side by side, for 
both must be convinced that the mind of the intelligent and 
unprejudiced inquirer will incline towards their own creed. 

Unfortunately— though the fact may not be without com- 
pensatory advantages — men are fai* too apt to make up their 
minds that they arc in the right in tliinking this or that, 
simply and solely because somebody else thinks it, or has 
thouglit it. Such men, no doubt, are not troubled with 
many qualms of conscience, but wrap themselves up in the 
impenetrable cloak of unthinking deference to authority of 
opinion, and, whilst professing to bo open to conviction, 
stubboridy rel'use to see that there can possibly bo more 
than one side to a question. 

Those, however, who take the trouble to examine both 
sides carefully, will be rc'ady to admit the force of opposing 
arguments ; and, when they have weighed them well, and 
after anxious doubt and laborious thought have made up 
their minds, they will feel that with themselves at least the 
stronger arguments have prevailed, and that their convic- 
tions are founded on truth and justice. 

In no case can a man of intelligence allow himself to remain 
for over doubting and hesitating; riglit or wrong, he finds h*^ 
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must miige liimself on one side or the other ; and the step once 
taken, his opinions naturally become stronger and stronger, he 
becomes more and more comunced that his party is in the 
riglit. It is well that tliis should be so, for without an instinc- 
tive inclination to believe in the truth of one's opinions, the 
mind would he enveloped in a mist of doubt, party govern- 
ment would he impossible, and politics would remain a 
cliaos without form and void. “ Very few,” as Hartley 
<.^»h'ri(lge said, ‘‘can comprehend the whole truth ; and it 
much concerns tin; general interest that every portion of 
tliat trutli should have interested and passionate advocates.” 

There exists, however, a class of men — a very large 
•cliiss — who kjiowing nothing and caring less about politics, 
are i)olitically everything by turns and nothing long ; and 
who, unfortunately, make up in many constituencies the 
margin of voters who turn the scale of the election. These 
are the men whose wavering conviction opposing candidates 
must make it their business to arrest, by plying them with 
eveiy argument that can fairly be urged, with the hope that 
one at least may strike home. 

Idle spread of education, of newspapers and of literature, 
the increased means of communication and of locomotion, are 
gradually decreasing the numbers of this neutral host ; and 
no efforts should he spared on our part in enticing as many 
as we can of the soldiers composing this body to come over 
to us, and in ourselves enlisting recruits ivho would other- 
wise join its ranks. This army consists of men of all con- 
ditions in life, men of all degrees of kn^iwledge, intelligence 
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and capacity ; a large part of it is distinctly mercenary. 
The more it can be reduced in numbers the less will be 
experienced tlio tremendous reverses of electoral fortune 
which have been setui of late years. Ileverses which have 
been caused chiefly by a sudden whim, pique, fear, or hope, 
seizing this usually impassive body of men, and causing 
them to d(‘sert the side w'liich tlie}^ formerly supported, and 
to sup2)ort the side which they had before opposed. 

The sin which most besets party politics consists in this, 
that [)rejudice and passion too freciuently warp the fetding 
and conduct of politicians. 

In order to convince themselves thnt they are in the 
right, men are oftiai led to S2)eak ill of o2q)oiients in th(*ir 
public capacity, in a way which they would never think of 
doing, or dare to do, in the jn-ivate relations of life. It is 
loolishness itself to impute to the other side motives which 
one must know wouhl never actuate them as individuals; 
and whil(‘ arrogating to one’s own party all virtue, infalli- 
bility, and proiflietic foresight, to ascribe to his o2)ponents 
political vice, stiqnd fallibility, and insanti shortsightedness. 

'riie difference between the 2^i’jnciples held by Liberals 
and those held by Conservatives is not, exce2)t under the 
influence of excitement, asserted by either side to be the 
difference between right and wrong. It is frankly acknow- 
ledged to be butj^a conflicting idea, or a dissimilar 2 >oint of 
view ; a belief on tlie oJie side in the beneficial results of 
action, on the oth^r a dread of the evil results of grestt 
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clianges — the whole teinpereil by the personal e<piation of 
’ the individual, by the constitutional difference of feeling and 
thought. The imnciples advanced by the two parties 
cannot be reconciled, and may differ almost fundamentally ; 
hut they are, after all, founded on the same basis of supposed 
right, and the conception and realization of them is but a 
matter of degree. Every Englishman, whether he be Whig 
or Tory, Unionist or Home Iliiler, Conservative, Ijiberal, 
or Radical, is actuated more or less by the sanu' motives, 
though the conduct of one man may b(5 governed by feel- 
ings and passions which another does not hold and cannot 
understand. 

Itiveii where it is evident that a niiin is personally 
interest(*d in opposing a nd'orm, we ought, before levelling 
insinuations against his good faith, to look around, and to see 
whether those who are sup])orting the measure are wholly 
free from personal bias, and are not themselv(‘s actuated by 
sinistei' inhu’ests of their own. 

'roleration, indeed, in its largest sense, ought always to 
actuate public leaders as well as the rank and tile, in word, 
action, and legislation. And the more it is recognised that 
on the merits of every question a great deal can be honestly 
urged from the opposite point of view, and that in many 
cases both opposer and supporter have right on their side, 
the more widel}', one may hope, will political forbearance 
and consideration ])revaiJ. « 

But, though toleration gJiould always be practised, and 
mutual recrimination, misrepresentatioji and abuse always 
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avoided ; we ought, at the same time, never to forget that 
there are cases in wliich, as Burke once said, Temper 
is the state of mind suited to the occasion.'^ Wrong is 
wrong, and rigiit is riglit. I’here are evils that may not 
bo patiently endured ; and, in spite of all wc now-a-days 
hear of the heat to which i)olitical passion has risen, I am 
nn self inclined to believe that we have among us too much 
of that lukewarm indifferentisni which believes that there 
is nothing new, and nothing true, and that nothing matters 
very much. 
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Ir i.s pro2)ose(I to crOiitc an Irisli Parliainoiit (o 
ill Dublin, wlii(‘h should havo powor to legislate on, 
and to regulate Trisli Iloimuiffairs, leaving ‘^Imperial” 
(piestioiis to be dealt with by the Iiupenial rarliainont, 
sitting at Westminster. Tlie Irisli Exeeutive to bo 
responsible to the Irish Parliament alon(‘. 

This proposal is upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — Tliat it is desirable to institute sonn^ middle course 
between separation on tlu^ one liaml, and over-centralisation 
on the other. 

2. — (u) That each country is best able to manage hej- 
ov.'ii domestic concerns; each has tbo right, and sliould 
havo the liberty to do so. d’o force a detested system of 
government on an unwilling people, is contrary to tiie 
principle of constitutional freedom. 

(b) That it is undesirable for one country virtually to 
control the domestic affairs of another. 

(c) And this is more especially undef^irable wlien tlic 
two countries differ radically in sentiment, character, and 
i^ligion. 


B 
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8.— Tliat the control of the domestic afhiirs of one country 
by another, tends to emasculate its strength and stunt its 
^u’owth ; wliile liberty and self-government foster intelligence, 
knowledge, nnd sobriety of mind. 

4. — That the Union has brought neither loyalty, i)eacc, 
nor strength. 'i’he attempt on the i)art of England to 
gov(‘rn Ireland according to English ideas has been a dis- 
astrous failure ; and this, in spite of the fact, that some ot 
our best men have applied themselves to the task. 

5. — (ti) That, though the Act of Union, fraudulently ob- 
tained, united tin; Legislatures, the nations were thereby 
divided. After ninety yeai-s of a “ united Tarliament ” tlu' 
integrity of the Emjnre is little more than a name. 

(h) Tiiat the Union, as now established, is merely a 

Taper Union,” and has been only maintained by means of 
(a)ercion Acts repeatedly passed by Parliament against th(‘ 
will of the Irish ])e()ple; and without coercion, such an 
Enion cannot hereafter be maintained. 

0. — That the present state of atfairs constitutes a grav(‘ 
military danger. I] veil when England is at peace, a large 
force is needed to keep Ireland in order, and England’s 
danger would be Ireland’s opportunity. In time of war, 
Jreland might welcome a descent of the enemy on her coasts, 
and allow herself to be made a base for offensive operations. 

7. — (n) ddiat the present state of things constitutes a 
grave jiolitical danger. Under existing circumstances, the 
]n’esence of the liish Nationalist ” members exercises a, 
banetul intluence on the eflicieiicy, repute, and popularity 
of the House of Commons. 

(h) That the Nationalist members are elected, not to 
assist, but to hinder legislation ; not to administer, but to 
prevent administration. And they have largely succeeded 
in paralysing legislation, and in reducing the iiarty system 
to an unw<n*kahle absurdity. 
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(c) 'Jlmt “ Ireland stops tlio wa)'.” Until Ireland lias a 
Parliamt'iit of Ikt own, tli(‘ Imiierial Parliament will never 
bo master of itself. If Kngland insists niion fi^overninf^ 
Ireland, Ireland will at least prevent England from goverii- 
iiig herself. 

8. — That the present state of things, hv h'ading to con- 
tinued agitation in Ireland, drives away cai)ital, and distracts 
and impoverishes the country ; thousands of Irishmen ar(‘ in 
consc<pience annually driven from home, to carry abroad 
with tliem hatred and disatfection to England. 

9. — (^0 That, the ‘Minion ” having thus ])rov('d to ho a 
failure, the Irish jieople are entitled to demand the restitu- 
tion of their Parliament. 

(h) 'I’hat, aftei- all, lu’ecedent is more on the side of tlie an- 
cient Irish Parliament than on that oftlie modern ‘Minion.’’ 

(c) That the old Irish Parliament, though j'eturned hy a 
corriqit and limited electorate, did a vast amount of useful 
work; and a successor, constructed on Ixitter lines and 
sounder principles, would be eminently eflicient. 

10. — (a) Tliat in the past — for centuries j)ast —England 
did vast and irreparable injuiy to Inland ; iii’st, by 
wholesale confiscation, 2 >hintation of tlic Eh)glisli, trans- 
idantation of the Irish ; then by fiscal legislation directed 
against her trade and commerce, and by penal legislation 
directed against religious liberty and equality ; and, liiially, 
b}" depriving her, through “ means the most base and shame- 
less,” of her legislative; independence. Eor all this 
England owes reparation. 

(h) lhat England was right first to attemtit by the rcj- 
moval of material grievances— Land Laws, Church, Educa- 
tion, i^c. — to win over the Irish peoiile to English rule ; but 
Mbesc reforms have totally failed in their object. 

11. — (a) That the fact that the “ Irish Question ” is 

* Sii T, lirskine May. Conatitutional Ilt^torij, iii., 3:^2. 
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further from settlement now than it was before remedial 
lej^islation ” was bej^un, sliows that we have not yet gone 
to the root of the matter. In fact, by tlie removal of other 
material grievances, the field for Home Enle agitation has 
been left clear. 

(/;) That, doubtless, the agitation for Home Piule is 
partly sentimental ; but, after all, the world is largely governed 
by sentiment. 

12. — (rt) That the Irisli people have never ceased to pro- 
test against the legislative 1 hiion ; and, at no previous period, 
has the feeling in Ireland been so unanimously adverse to 
the present system of English rule, and in favour of Irish 
legislative indei)endence. 

(1)) That this is conclusively proved by the result of tln^ 
general elections of 1885 and 1886, and from every bye- 
election since. In 1885, the Irish i)eople had, for the first 
time, an opportunity of constitutionally expressing their 
opinions; and by an overwhelming majority — eighty-live 
members to eighteen — they dc'clared in favour of Home 
llule ; * a verdict repeated and emphasized in 1886. 

(c) That there never was in Parliament an Irish party so 
united on the question of Houk' Pule ; and so little open to 
corrupt or party iidluences. 

(r/) That the position of affairs has thus materially altered 
of late ; and it is iiuiiossible any longer to shut our eyes to 
the fact that we are face to face with a national feeling con- 
stitutionally expressed. 

{<’) That it is the duty of Parliament carefully to consider 
a question thus powerfully and constitutionally raised, and, 
it possible, to comply with the demands of such a large 2 >or- 
tion of the citizens of the United Kingdom, 

* In JSS,") Dio Nutionnlint'j .cantvsted S.a .senfs in Ireland nud won 
They now (1S02) still niunbvr 8.> ; and, in spite of the split, no Homo Jhilc 
seat liiis boon Just nt a b:e-olcctioii. 
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13. — That it is a mockery to have greatly extended tlio 
franchise in Ireland, and then to i)ay no regard to tlie voice 
of the peo]de constitutionally expressed. 

14. — (^0 That the Irish i)eople have a passionate aspira- 
tion for self-government ; and until this be conceded, thc.y 
will never be content nor loyal to the Ch'own. 

(/>) Tliat the existence of such a wide-spread feeling of 
nationality, leads tlie Irish to regard English domination as 

Foreign ” I'ule ; and to consider it in the light of a tyranny 
and a burden. 

15. — That constitutional government — /.c., the govern- 
ment of a (‘ouniry in harmony with the f(*elings, tin? 
wants, and tln^ wishes of the people — does not exist in 
Ireland. 

IG. — {a) That the presum2)tion that ^Sve can legislate 
better for the Irish than th(‘y can for themselves, is,” as 
Fox said, a principle founded on the most arrogant 
despotism and tyranny.” 

{h) Tliat Great Britain, in her Irish legislation, has per- 
sistently ignored the hict of the existence of tliose dilfei’- 
ences of race, religion, liahits, character, and sentiment 
which exist between Irishmen and Englishmen, 

(c) That, by our Irish legislation, which, when con- 
ciliatory, has been given grudgingly, has usually been 
accompanied by coercion, and lias not been by any 
means in accord with Irish opinion, and which, when 
coercive, has been absolutely antagonistic to Irish feeling, 
we have fomented the feeling of antagonism between the 
two nations. 

{(1) That, similarly, by our mode of centralised govern- 
iiKMit for Ireland, by consistently disregarding tlie voice of 
the Irish representntives, by our administration of the law, 
by “ Castle liiile,” by the refusal df inuihcipnl privileges and 
power, and (until recently) of an equal. Parliamentary fran- 
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cliise, Avo have accentuated the feeling that the government 
of Ireland is hJnglisli and not Irish. 

(c) That, more especially in the House of Lords, all Irish 
legislation is thrown out or grievously mutilated. 

17. — (^0 That, under the existing system of government, 
every rrishman who has the confidence of the Irish jieople is 
[iractically excluded from the smallest share in the adminis- 
tration of Ireland. 

(h) Tliat in Tarliameiit itself, those who are least consulted 
in Irish legislation are the representatives of the Irish 
people. 

18. — {(i) That, in order to obtain Avilling obedience to the 
laws, they must be not only good laws, but laws made by 
tlie people tliemselves, and in conformity with their feelings 
and sentiment. 

(h) Tiiat the Irish detest our laws, not because they are 
bad laws, nor bec-ause they are made by Lngland, but because 
tiny are not imnh' by Ireland. 

(c) 'J'liat, in c()nse([uence of the “ foreign garb ” in which 
tlie laws appear, and the idea that they are mostly dictated 
by an unpopular class or faction in Ireland, the Irish people 
as a Avhoh', have, to a largi; extent, refused to obey them, and 
have 2n’('ferred to bow to tlui behests of j^opular leaders or 
seci’et societies, and to obey their mandates. 

111. — (a) That the English (rovernment, being responsible 
lor law and order, have been obliged to enact constant strict 
coercive criminal legislation, Avith susiiension of constitu- 
tional Ireedom, and ot liberty ofjierson, s^ieech, and jn’ess — 
legislation, Avhich, though nominally directed against crimi- 
nals, is really, under the iiecailiar condition of things existing 

* ‘‘An TnAinin,M at f/iis inoinoiit cannot move a sfep, he cannot lift a 
/iiiifer, in ;niy pawchinJ, municipal, or cihieationnl work, without hciii^ 
cojjfronict] with, in tor fr red with, controlled by, an orticial, {ipj)ointo(i 

by a forcii^n Oovernnient, and without a shade or shadow of representative 
authority.’ —J/r. Chamh^n'lain at Jlolloivaij, June, 1885. 
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ill Ireland, directed against the people in general and their 
political leaders in particular.* 

{h) TJiat this has been more peculiarly the case of late, 
ddie lat(‘st coercion Act, that of 1887, was (‘sjiecially directed 
to the suppression of the National League — i.c., the sup- 
pression ot an association representative of, and suppoiled 
hy the hulk of the Irish ])eople at honu‘ and abroad. 

(c) 'J’hat most of those who have suffcTcd under coercion 
Acts have been, not ordinary criminals, but “ political 
oilenders ; ” iikmi of otherwise blanudess character, but 
whom tlu! (lovernment of the day, responsible for the peace 
of Ireland, has found it necessary to prosecute and imprison ; 
with th(‘ sob' result of making them more dangerously 
poimlar, and more bitterly hostile, t 

(d) That, thus, the enactment of criminal legislation is 
attributed by the Irish people, not to a just desire on the 
part ot the English Government to maintain social order, 
but to a d(*sire to repress tin* expr(‘ssion of legitimate de- 
mands. d’he difficulty of govinaiing Ireland arises, not from 
th(' existence ot crime, but from the existence of a national 
feeling opposed to England. 

(c) That political and ordinary crime are thus confounded. 
The whole law is discredited, and the “ village ruffian ” finds 
his opportunity in the unluailthy state of sociidy ; with the 

Sur-li tlie eurfew law. tlic Arms A(‘l, the j)owiT (if scarcli, tin.: levy 

of a spucial policy rate iii afli-»triet iii whicli a eiiino lias been committed, 
the [lower of disp{‘iisin<r with juries — to (piotc from a few of the recent 
Coercion Acts— are clearly weapons direcfed, not ai^ainst individual of- 
fenders, bid a,eajn‘'t the bulk of the people. Innocent and j?uilty alike 
buffer, uJid bitterness a.e:ainst the law is produced. Hetween ISOO, the date of 
the Lnioij. and l.S!i2, there lias searcely been a year free fiom exceptional 
♦ ■riminal lei,dsJation. 

f Of the sitting Satioualist members, over one-third iiavc been either 
iuo-ecuted or huprisniwd, many more than once. Such men, too, as the late 
Daniel O’Cijimeil, John Martin, John Mitchell, A. M. Sullivan, and hundreds 
of others of the same calibre and character, suffered under different 
coeieive laws. 
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result, that tlie law has diminished in efficiency as it has 
increased in stringency. 

20. — Tliat, even if, for the moment, the Government arci 
successful in maintaining the apparent supremacy of the 
law, it is, at the best, simply success in driving discontent and 
disloyalty beneath tlie surlace, with the result of encourag- 
ing the formation of dangerous secret societies. 

‘21. — {(i) 'J'hat such a state of things is most injurious to 
the character of the ruler, as well as of the ruled; and to it 
is largely due the “ moral laxity ” of the Irish people, so far 
as this exists, 

(b) Tliat a continuation of the system which has worked 
so disastrously can only lead to further deterioration of 
character on both sides. 

‘22. — (a) Tliat, in order to carry out these coercive laws, 
England has to keep a large military garrison in Ireland ; 
and, at a cost of a million and a half a year, to maintain tliei'i* 
some 13,000 constabulary, armed, not as in England merely 
witli a truncheon, but with ride, bayonet, and revolver. 

(h) 'Jdiat, thus, tlie majesty of tin? law is represented to the 
ordinary Irishman by an English force, to which he gives 
unwilling obedience. 

23. — (a) That, though a policy of “ twenty years of reso- 
lute goveriimeut” might succeed temporarily in keeping the 
Irisli quiet, it is undesirable, inasmuch as it would give no 
scope to improvement in the Irish character, but rather the 
reverse ; while it is practically unattainable, inasmuch as an 
adverse vote on some other question, or a general election, 
might bring it suddenly to an end. 

{b) I’hat a polic}' ol Home Ilule alone gives any prospect 
of finalit}'. 

21. — (u) That the primary purpose of government is tin? 

jjiiihiteinince of social order. JSociai order can only he main- 
tained by foi'ce or h,>i contentment. ’ 
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(6) That the policy of coercion lias been worse than 
a failure. It moves in a vicious circle. (Coercion leads to 
the necessity of further coercion. 'I’hat which should be 
.exceptional becomes habitual. Korce has been conclusivol}" 
shown to be not onl}' no remedy, but iiositively an aj^i^rava- 
tioii of the disease. 

(c) 'J’hat the grant of complete self-government to Ireland 
in Trisli matters is the only possible alternative to a policy 
of co(U(!i()n. 

25. — That the grant of llonio llule involves no concession 
to crime, violence, or threats : it is an attempt to extinguish 
unlawful agitation by concession to a just demand. 

2G. — (^0 That the concession of Home llule will neces- 
sarily be attended with some risks. Ihit it is a cardinal 
lirinciple of the Taberal creed that liberty, self-government, 
and responsibility are eminently educating, elevating, and 
sobering. 

(h) That by going to the root of the grievances of which 
tin* Jrisli complain; by giving them vhat they do want, 
instead of forcing on theni wliat they do not want ; by allow- 
ing them to have a government ri'sponsible to, and repre- 
senting the Irish people ; by stripping the law of its foreign 
garb and by giving it a domestic character ; by treating th(‘m 
with conlideiice instead of with irritating suspicion and ill- 
concealed dislike : their disloyalty would be disarmed, dis- 
content would be ai)peased, read social oi'der would be 
attained, and good and harmonious relations would be esta- 
blished between Great Britain and Ireland. 

(c) ddiat already the change from a policy of despair to a 
policy of hope, and the expressed sympathy of a hirge por- 
tion of the Knglisli peoj)le, have had an extraordinary effect 
in calming agitation, and in promoting good-will between the 
tuo ]>eoples. 

2/. i hat the Irish pco 2 )le have always been singularly free 
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from ordiiijiry orimo ; and that, wlieii tliey are theinscdves 
responsible for the peace nnd order of tlie coiintiy, tliey would 
he very strict in the enforcement of tlie law, and social order 
will he at once evolved. 

‘28. — That an Irish J^irlinmcnt sitting in Dublin, would 
naturally he better informed as to the wants and wishes of the 
Irish pt'ople than is the Imperial Parliament sitting at 
Westminster. 

29. — (o) That until the experiment has been tried, it is 
absurd to say that the Irish pi'ople are incapable of sdf- 
government. T’he centralised system of Knglish rule has 
so far mad(' any (‘xiaTinnuit of the kind impossibh'. 

{h) 'Ihat to say the Irish shall not have self-government 
till they prove; themselv('s capable of it, is to say that a man 
shall not go into the water until he can swim. 

((') That if the svsi(‘m of centralised government has 
sapped the self-reliance and inde])endence of the Irish 
people, no time should be lost in altering th(‘ system before 
furtluT liarin be done. 

{<]) That Ireland has produced many of our greatest 
statesmen, soldiers, and administrators. 

130. — (o) That it will be very much to the interest of the 
Iiish themselves, who have chimouied for Home Iiiile, to 
prove, by making their Parliament a success, that they had 
good reas(m for their demand. 

{h) That, as the constituencies would be interested in 
good legislation and administration, they would elect nnm of 
legislative and administrative caiiacitj'. 

(c) That the rt'sia^nsibilities of ollice, and the necessity of 
initiating and carrying through legislation, the existence of 
a vigilant and active opposition, would have a moderating 
and soberijig etfect oji the Irish representatives them- 
selves. 

3i. — (a) That l^y associating in public work men of dlf- 
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-fercnt classes and religions, existing class and religious 
Jiatreds and jealousies would be diniinislied. 

{h) That the existing antagonism, and proportionate 
numbers, of the minority and majority, as now ri'presented 
in tlie JIous(! of ('onimons, is certain not to continue in the 
Trisli House. It is tlie demand for Home Itule, and that 
alone, wliicli now unites different classes and intcuvsts — 
farmers, labourers, shopkeepers, \'c. — in one common bond. 
'Idas conceded, the existing majority would lose* its cohesion, 
and would fall naturall}' into groui)s and sections, with dit- 
fereiit int(‘rests and dilferent desir<*s ; and no one section 
would he strong eiiougli — even if it so uished — to oppress 
the others.' 

•VI, — (a) ddiat th(! dilferent sects in Ireland, if left to 
tlieniselves, would be perfectly uilling and able to live 
tog(‘ther on terms of amity. 1 At [>i*esent tluu’e is a tempta- 
tion to ([iiarrel; for the English (lovernment, and not they, 
are responsible for public order. 

- (/') That, moreover, the position of the “ loyal ” mlnoritv 

is oik; of offensive privileged superiority. Jlemove the 
cause, and tlie antagonism betw(‘en tliem and the majority 
disappears. 

(cj Tliat where the Catliolics are in a majority, they have 
shoun themselves in local matters tiderant and generous to 
tlie Protestant minority. 

{(f) Tliat, in the past, since the leader of the Irish 

partj^forthe time being, with the exception of O’Connell, 
has been a Protestant ; a proof that religious animosity and 
intolerance is not a dominant factor in tin; Irish ({uestion, 

(c) That the whole tendency of the time in Ireland, 


" Ihis firgument iii.aj l>e said to have been imichenipliasiicd of late, since 
the incidents of Coieniittee Room Fifteen." 

t population of Ireland amounts (I8‘J1) to about 4,750,000, of whom 
^me .S, 750, 000 arc Catholics. 
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as dsewliere, is against sectarian intolerance or perse- 
cution. 

33. — That, at present, if we are to believe what the 
Jjoyalists ” tell us, the condition of the minority could 

hardly be more pitiable, protected though they are by 
English force. 

34. — (a) That, Avhile more than half tlie iD 02 )ulation of 
Ulster is Protestant, more tlian half of its members are 

Nationalists,” showing tliat a considerable ju^oportion, even 
of Ulster Protestants, support Hoine Itule. Tims Ulster is 
not in antagonism to the rest of Ireland. 

(h) That twenty years ago the Orangemen of Ulster de- 
clared that they would fight to the death to resist the disesta- 
blishment of the Irish (Uiurch, and their threats came to no- 
thing— it will betlu! same in the case of an Irish Parliament. 

35. — {(() That, though the desire for Home Pule is in- 
d(‘pendent of the land question, this latter is, and will 
continue to be used as a i)owerful lever for Home Pule, 
ft is at present to the interest of the Irish leaders to 
render the (juestion insoluble ; and, so long as the i)olitical 
question bars llu? way, tJie economic question cannot be 
settled. Pemove the cause of agitation, and the land ques- 
tion would be settled by an Irish Parliament, reiu’eseiitative 
of the different classes, on a basis just to all. 

{}>) ihat, at present, the Irish leaders have power without 
responsibility ; give them responsibility as well, and they will 
find that the land question must he settled, and settled on 
a broad and just basis. 

33. — That, tJie Crown retaining the right of veto, England 
would be in a imsition to j^revent the enactnieJit of unjusi 
hnvs. 

37. — ihat the ^irejudices of the minority ought not to out- 
weigh tlie legitimate wislies of the majority. 

3^^. O') Ihat Home Pule, by making Ireland more co'ii- 
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tented and pros2)eroiis, would iigiiin attract capital into the 
country; absenteeism, with its attendant evils, would be 
diminished ; and emigration would be discouraged. 

(/>) (By some.) 'Fhat, (‘ven if the Irish Parliament im- 
posed Protective duties, it would only be to re-establish 
those industries which iMigland, by her selfish IVotectionist 
policy, had formerly destroyed, and which, now-a-days, witli- 
out some help from the State, cannot be revived. 

39. — (a) That the transaction of Irish business at Dublin 
instead of at AVestminster, would immensely expedite and 
cheapen such business. 

(/j) AVhile it would, at the same time, relieve the over- 
burdened Imperial Parliament. 

40. — (u) That experience elsewhere shows that the con- 
cession of legislative self-government is the best cuni for 
disloyalty and discontent. 

(/j) That fifty yc'ars ago Canada, as a Crown colony, was 
eminently disloyal : she is now, as a self-governing colony, 
eminently loyal and contimt."^ The prophecies frijcly made 
of the evils which would spring from the concession to 
(’anada of Home Buie Iiave been signally falsified. 

(c) That the concession of self-government to our 
other Colonies has been followed by most satisfactory 
results. 

(d) That, in the case of Sweden and Norway, of Austria 
f and Hungary, of the Southern States of America after 

the war, loyalty and content followed the grant of self- 
government. 

some.) That Home liiile would be a great step 
towards ^‘Imperial Federation the knitting together of all 

* Canrida “did not ^rct Home Kule because she was loyal and friendly” 
—she had, indeed, only just before risen in arms— “ but she is loyal and 
friendly because she got Home Kule.-— AVc C U avail Dufy, Contcmiwranj 
Revieivr June, 1386, 
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parts of tho Empire by means of an Imperial Parliament : 
tile best, p(‘rbaps the 011I3', hope in the future of keeping this 
great blmpire together. 

42. — {a) That it is an essential condition of the problem 
of Home Rule tliat tlie proposal sh<)iild be a(*oe2)table to, and 
accepted by, the Irish people. 

(/>) That an opportunity lias lately arisen of settling the 
Irish (Question on terms satisfactory to both nations, which it 
would be wrong and foolish to neglect. 

4J1. — {a) That the rejection of a policy of conciliation and 
a further resort to coi'rcion, would be jdaying into the hands 
of the most extreme, violent, and dang(‘rous men — men who 
live by agitation, and batten on the hostility of Iridand to 
fnigland. (^institutional action would have been ])roved 
to !)(' useless, and resort to violence would be aiiparently the 
only rt'source left. 

(/>) That we have now to reckon, not only with the four 
millions of disallected Irish in Ireland, but v’ith double that 
number of Irish sympathisers in America and the (hdonies ; 
and who, in the event of renewed hostility between England 
and Ireland, would prove a formidable force antagonistic to 
England. 

4 1. — {(i) That while it is essential, it is also (piite possible, 
in conceding Home Rule, to guarantee the maintenance of 
the integrity of the Enijiire and the suiiremacy of the Crown, 
bhill h^gislative freedom to an Irish Parliament in Irish 
matters can be combined with full and complete Im2)erial 
control and autonomy. 

{h) 'That, as the limits and extent of the powers of the 
Irish Parliament would be strictly defined, there would be no 
danger of their being overstepped ; and there need be no 
collision with the Imptuhil Parliament. 

(c) That the integrity of the Empire was not affe^ed by the 
existence of the old .Irish Parliament, though that possessed 
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p.)\vcrs miicli greater than those it is now proi>osc(l to 
conciHle. 

45. — {(i) That the fear of losing tlieir Constitution would, 
even if no other reason existed, cause the Irisli people loyally 
to observe its conditions. 

(/>) Tliat, by going to the root of the evil, se2)aration would 
be made not more, but less, likely; the Union would become 
a reality, and not a sham; and the Irish i)eople would be 
nioi’e ])rosperous and more contented. 

(c) That the pecuniary,* persona, 1, jind political interests 
of Ireland are so much bound up with those of England, 
that, if self-government were granted, all inh'rests would be 
opposed to a separatist agitation. 

[(1) Tiiat, evcm if the concession of Ilomi* Rule diil not 
eiitii'ely extinguish all fanatics, rebels, and agitators, it 
would win over to the side of England vast numlx'i’swho are 
now oppost'd to English rub*. With their support, (ireat 
Rritain, herself united on the (piestion, would be in a much 
stronger position to resist a separatist agitation than she is 
at prc'seiit. 

40.— (a) That Ireland could not allord to maintain herself 
as a si-parate and independent State. 

(h) That her dream is to govern herself, and sin; would 
never consent to place herself under the power or protection 
of any other nation. 

47. — That if Ireland still rcmiained turbulent, disi'ontented, 
and disloyal. Great Britain, retaining tin* ultimate* power in 
hej’ hands, could always resume her gift and return to the 
status quo antd. 

48. — (By some.) That in many ways separation itself 
^vould be less of an evil to Ireland and less of a danger to 
England, than an indefinite prolongation of the existing 

* It is estimated that out ol the thirty mill i<jiis of Irish exports, thirty- 
iiihe fortieths are either consumed in England or paas through England. 
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state of tilings, Tn'laiid is a source of weakness, and would 
constitute a grave dangiu* to England in tinui of trouble ; 
while the agitation and insecurity which results from the 
existing relations between the two countries prevents all 
pnigress or prosperity in Ireland, and reacits on England. 

49. — (d) I’liat the concession of Jloine liiile, instead of 
low(‘ring our prestige among foreign nations, would, by 
removing a great cause of weakness, strengthen our interna- 
tional position. 

(/>] That most of our (kdonies heartily sympathise with 
the Irish aspirations. 

50. — (</) That the grant of mere local self-goveimment 
would do more harm than good. It would not meet Irish 
aspirations, nor make Ireland more loyal. Under existing 
circumstances, to give Ireland local self-government, and to 
give her nothing more, would in no way abate the discontent, 
but would merely supply further opportunities for its expres- 
sion and indulgence. 

(/>) 44iat under tlie extended powers of local government, 
which some propose as a substitute for Home llule, the 
majority, who would still be discontented and disloyal, would 
.(if so disposed) have very considerable powers of o})pressing 
the minority, witluuit let or hindrance. They would have 
the levying and tlie spending of all local taxes, they would 
liave full control over educational matters, ka, 

51. — That it is idle to hope or expect to be able to govern 
and legislate for Ireland exactly in every particular as for 
England and Scotland. The circumstances and surroundings 
are absolutely different.* iMoreover, the Irish people, if 
refused self-government, as they understand it, can and will 
force upon us the inliiction.of repressive legislation, and thus 

* In Great ]>rituin volunteering i'J permitted and encouraged ; in Irclanti 
it is forbidden. In Great lUitaiii (excluding London) the police arc under 
local control ; in Ireland they arc tuider the Lord Lieutenant, &c. 
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;it once the principle of ecpiiil legislation e(pially applied, is 
vitiated. 

52. — (a) That the political, social, economical and geogra- 
phical position of Ireland has been, and is, so essentially 
dilferent from that of Scotland and Wales, that no analogy 
is ])ossible between tlnmi. 

(5) '['hat, as a mattca* of fact, Scotland has not siitfen'd 
niiiterially from the lack of Home Rule, inasmneh as Scotch 
adairs, in the Hi)nse of Commons, are practically settled by 
the Scotch members alone. 

od. — 'riiat (Ireat Britain has always sympathised with the 
as})iralions of other nations, or races, for liberty and free 
institutions; she cannot consistently refuse to listen to the 
appeal when it proceeds from a portion of luu’ own dominions; 
to practise what she has so often preached elsewhere. 

On the otlior hand, any scdiomo of llnlo to 

liH'land is opposed, on tlie grounds : — 

1. — Tliat ]io one i)ortion of a kingdom has any absolub* 
rigdit to self-government, ^\ithout regard to the wdfare and 
security of the rest of the community. Tlirec millions havi‘ 
no right to di(!tate to thirty-three. 

2. — [(i) That the princii)le of federation is to knit the 
confederated communities more closely togetlna*, whilst 
IIouK! Rule is intended to relax a i)n‘-e\isting bond; the 
one is consolidation, the other disintegration. 

(5) That between countries so widely dillering in senti- 
ment, character, siiid religion, as England and Ireland, 
Icderalism is impossible. 

(c) That tlie various forms of Federalism existing in 
loreign countries ditfer radically from that ])roposed for 
Ireland, and there is no analogy between them ; whih' most 
of Jthese Federations have passed through phases of internal 
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limitation, wliidi, if tin; fialeratcd Idiigdoins had bcni in the 
relative positions of England and Ireland, would have ended 
in civil war. 

0. — (l>y some.) d'hat though it is very desirable that a 
well-matured selumie of Imperial Fedi'ratiou should be 
(iventually carried out, it would be fatal to remodid th(‘ 
constitution at the bidding of a disaffected minority. 

4. -(o) 'I'hat the Colonies stand in an entirely different 
relation to England, g(S)grai)hically and socially, from that 
of Ireland; the Home llule they ])ossess bears no analogy 
to that demanded by Ireland. Not being represented in 
rarliament, the Colonies must necessarily possi'ss a large 
measure of self-government; wliilt' Irc'land, b(‘ing vitally 
interested in all lmi)erial (piestions, would lu'ver consent 
to b(‘ placed on the footing of a Crown Colony, uhich 
governs itself but which is not represented in huperial 
matters. 

(h) d’hat if, at any time, s(*i)aration wen* to follow from 
tht^ concession of Home Eule to the Colonies, it would be a 
misfortune, but the immediate advantage's derived from 
the grant of self-government, outweigh tlu' possible risks ; 
in the case of Ireland, the risk is too great to be run. 
(leographical considerations cannot be suboi’dinated to 
national sentiment. 

(c) That the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man, are so 
small and insignilicant, that no possible dangi'r can arise 
from their exercise of s(df-government. 

5. — (u) That the Irish Union and the Scotch Union 
were wise and statesmanlike measures ; inasmuch as they 
wehh'd together the dilferent parts of the now United King- 
dom. d'ake it all round, the Irish Act of Union (as well 
as the Scotch) has been a success. 

(b) (By some ) That the Irish Act of Union may have 
been fraudulently obtained and a mistaken policy : but* it 
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exists, and to weaken or to dissolve it now wonid bo feeble 
and foolish. 

(). — 'riiat only <[uostions of detail can bi‘ settled by local 
bodies ; <juestions of principle must be settled by tin* whole 
nation on the broadest basis. 

7. — 'riiat tin* principle of Home Hnle cannot bo consi- 
dered apart from its details ; ami the details of tin* only 
s(diemo of llonu' Rule so far olfenal to tlu‘ public are im- 
]ii‘iictieable. ‘ 

S . — {(() I’liat ITonn' Rule wonid involve a strictly delined 
and written constitution for England, as well as for Ireland; 
wliile the merit of oiir constitution is that it is no con- 
stitution at all, and tliendore emimmtly (dastie, stron^^, 
and workable. 

ifi) 'riiat it would break tin* united EaiRament into two 
distinct bodies, the Imperial (‘xecutivc into two S(‘pavali‘ 
ext'ciitives, and sever the whole sphere of le^ishitiv(‘ ffovcrn- 
nuait into two separate domains. 

Ih — (a) That it is impossible strictly to define the limits 
and powers of an Tiish Parliament. 

(h) Jdiat it is impossible to draw the line betw<‘en local, 
domestic, private, and lm])erial matters ; and constant dis- 
pute's w’ould ai’ise on the subject. 

10. — That any scheme of Jlonui Rule involves (‘itlier tin* 
r<‘tcntion at, oi’ the (‘xclusion from Westminster of the Irish 
imnnbers : and to eith(*r alternative there are insuperable 
objections. ^ 

11. — (a) That, by the nature of things, Ireland would 
ha^(' to pay an annual sum to the Imperial Kxcheipier. 
J b(‘ difliculties of apportioning the National Debt and t)f 
lixing the amount of the Irish Contribution w’oiild be very 
i-'reat. The amount that might be just one year would not 

" For the details ..f tlie Bill of ISSa.soc "Mr. frlafhto/ff's J/nmr Itulc 
’ Xatioiial Pres*, A'^^ericy. Whitefriars, price \d. 

t Site p. 2‘J. 
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]>(‘ so the next ; while, in years of distress, ahatemeiit might 
h(‘ demanded, coiiid(‘d ^\ith a refusal to pay. 

ih) That, ill any case, tlie contrihntion would come to ho 
look(‘d upon as a “ trihiite,*’ and an agitation against its 
payment would soon arise. 

1‘2. — Tliat demands for further ])i'ivileges and iiowers 
would constantly he mad(‘ hy th(‘ Irish I’arliaim'nt. If these 
w(*re refused, the friction hi*tw(*en the two countries would 
ever tend to increasi*, and there would be immiiu'iit danger 
of civil war; while, if the demands weri* conceded, Ireland 
would gradually obtain compleh' indepemleiice. 

III. — That among the lirst dianands of tlu' Irish Parlia- 
UHMit, would he th(‘ po\\er to create a vohinte('r force, and 
to control th(' militia: ihaiiands which of necessity ^\ould 
h(‘ rd’nsed : and an irritating dead-lock would ensue. 

14. — {n) 'r hat the Imjierial rarliament never would nor 
could allow eitlu'r th(' land (pU'stion, or any ([uestion affect- 
ing religious e(piality, t(» he decidt'd in accordance with Irish 
ideas ; and English interference in tlu'se matters, and the 
necessary exercise of the vido, would create intense bitter- 
ness against Eiiigland. 

(/>) That in fact any exercise of the veto would cause 
irritation and a sense of injustice in Ireland ; and would 
si)on lead io demands for entire independence. 

15. — 'That either the Impi-rial Parliament would over- 
shadow the Irish rarliament, and make it of little account, 
or constant conflicts would arise beh\een the two rival bodies. 

It). — 'riiat the Nationalist Party has no power and no 
authority to accept any measure as a. final settlement. It 
is impossihh', thert'fore, that there could be any guarantee 
of finality about any Home Rule measure. 

17. — That the Imperial Parliament would have no means 
of compelling Ireland to adhere to the terms of the federal 
Compact, except, in the very last resort, by levying war. 
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IS. — {n) I’liat it is not possible, under any system of 
lloiiie Rule, to ^Gjiiarantee tlie integrity of tlie JMni)ire and 
tlie siipn'inacy of Rarliamcnt. 

(/>) 'riiat, until it can be satisfactorily shown tliat the con- 
rc'ssion of Jlome Rub* would in no A\ay menace tlie integrity 
of tin; Kmpire, the <|uestion is not one that ought to b<i 
<‘onsider('d. 

l!).- - 'rhat tlie difliculty which has arisen with reference 
lo th(* exclusion or retention of the Irish memhers in tin* 
Imperial l^lrliam(mt, shows tin' impossibility «)f ri'conciling 
the creation of an Irish Rarliament with tin; maintenanc(* of 
the unity of the Knipin* and the snjinmiacy of thi* Impi'rial 
Parliann'iit. 

‘20. — That the futility of all tin* so-(*alled gimrantees- 
])l■o^ided in oiTU'r to attain this object — would be proved on 
the lirst occasion of collision between Irish and Knglish 
opinion, 

‘21. — ddiat Local liberty wonhl diminish Inqiia iiil jiowia’, 
<'speeijilly in the ('ase of war. 

‘2‘2. — (r/) That the (‘xisteiiee of a powerliil Lentral IJodyin 
Ireland would create a rallyini;-point lor disalleetion ; and 
make any agitation or outbreak more formidable than at 
pre^mit. 

(/>) That in the (^vent of war, a disatfeeted Irish Ikirlia- 
nieiit would constitute a far more serious danger than could 
an unarmed and unort;aniz(Ml people. 

(e) That even if, under ordinary circumstances, the Lng- 
li^h and Irish pnlhal togdlier, in tiim* of some great Lino- 
pean (‘xcitement or contest, Lngland being Protestant and 
Ireland being Roman Latliolie, their aims and desires would 
<‘ome into active collision. 

*23. — (^f) That th(> concession of Home Rule w’onld be a 
staious <*onfessioii of failure, and would dfnjITOlr lO "tVCUkC*!! 
the ju'ostige of Lngland among other nati( ns.* . 
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(h) 'I’hat it would bo felt to bo the beginning:; of the end ; 
t]i(‘ hrst step toAvards the disintegration of the Empire. 

24. — That both the position and influence of the Empire 
among nations Avould bo gi’caUy weakened ; and her 
commereial supremacy and her influeneo for good, depend 
upon lier strength and position being unimpaired. 

25. — {(i) That tlu‘ often avoAved, and real aim and objetd 
of tlio Nationalist Party in Ireland is Separation; Home 
Pule is to them only a step toAvards tlie accomplishment of 
tliat object. 

{h) That, in any case, nothing short of separation Avill 
satisfy the American Irish, aa’Iio are the paymasters ol the 
movement. 

(r) That the fact that Ireland is in no Avay more loyal, 
and ill no Avay grateful for tin* benefits and concessions 
alrcaxdy slioAATrc'd upon her, shoAvs that she is incurably 
antagonistic to England. 

2G. — That if, as is argued, Ireland is to have Home Pule 
because she demands Homi‘ Pule, logically separation can- 
not be refused if she demands separation. 

27. — That as Ireland Avould not be strong enough to 
maintain herself as an ind(‘pendent kingdom, she Avould 
end(‘aA^jur to place herself under the protection of Erance 
or of the United States— and this could never be permitted, 
or, If [)ermitt(;d, Avould constitute a most serious menace to 
(Jr(‘at Pritain. 

28. — That, as a matter of fact, England could ne\'er per- 
mit sepamtion, but the attempt to prevent it Avould lead to 
much bloodshed, and to increast'd enmity betAA eeii the tAvo 
countries. 

21). — (By some.) That, in many Avays, separation Avould 
be better than the indefinite and uncomfortable state of the 
relations which Avould exist betAveen England and Ireland 
after the concession of Home Pule. 
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i]0. — (a) 'riiat it would be treacherous and cowardly of 
(h'oat Britain to deseit the minority — the Brotcstaiits — of 
Ireland, who have always been the loyal and industrious 
portion of the community, and who still desire to remain 
under Knglish rule. 

(/>) Tliat to constitute an Irish Barliamcnt in Dublin, 
with full powers over all Irish matters, would be to hand 
over to the party of violenc(‘ and disorder, the lives, 
pi’oi)erty, and religious liberty of the loyal and law-abiding 
minority. 

(c) 'riiat an Irish Parliament would uiupiestionably con- 
liseate the ])roperty of the landlords. 

[(}) I’hat, even if protection and compensation could be 
a {forded to the landlords, Kngland would be abandoning 
to the tender mercies of their bitter(‘st enemies, a number 
of loyal persons scattered over the country, who, during the 
last few y(‘ars, have been concerned, under Knglisli orders, 
—as judges, jurors, witnesses, or otlieials — in carrying out 
tlic administration of tlie law. 

(e'l That (‘ven now — even under the protection which the 
Iniglish Government can extend to them — the minority 
are persecuted by tlie “Nationalists.” 

(./) Pliat already — to judge from spet'ch and lu'wspaper 
— tlie majoritv are reckoning on the time Avlieii they Avill 
have the power of harrying the persons, conliscating the 
pro])erty, and harassing the trade of the minority. 

dl.— (/ t) That religious antagonism in Ireland is so 
hitter, that if Imperial control were withdrawn, strife wu)uld 
<'nsue ; the Homan Catholics, being the majority, would 
swamp and oppress the Protestants, and religious hatred 
and jealousies would be intensilied. 

(h) That Home Hide would be Home Hide. 

— That, once constituted, it would be practically impos- 
•^ible for the Imperial Parliament to interfere with the 
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l)r()cee(liii<i[s of tlie Frish rnrliameiit, liowevor unjust tlioy 
inioht be to the minority. 

— {<() That Ulster would resist, and rightly resist, to 
the d(‘ath, the domination of a Dublin rarliament, and thus 
<‘ivil war would (‘iisue, or we should he obliged to use force; to 
put dow]i that party in Ireland which alone has been loyal 
to this country. 

(h) That, in any case, the majority of the people of Ulster 
would refuse to have any part or lot in the Dublin Parlianuuit. 
'Jdieir abstention would either bring inatters in Inland to 
a deadlo(*k, or they (the loyalists) would liave to he coerciul 
by England into the acceptance of a constitution that tlu'y 
abhorred. 

34. — {(i) T'ljat the Irish are, and have everywhere 
shown Ihoinselves to he by temperament, thriftless, 
improvident, deceitful, and totally incapable of self-govern- 
)nent. 

(/;) That where they now have power over local matters, 
tlu'yjob, mismanage, and spend extravagantly. 

(c) That their Parliament, when they iiad one, was a 
disastrous failure. 

(d) That the action and language of the Irish immibers 
in the House of (■ommons show that Ireland is unlit for 
Parliaimuitary institutions, and that the Irish leaders arc 
unlit to gov(*rn. 

(c) 'I’liat neither tin; Irish people nor their leaders have 
sullieient regard for life, order, and property to lit them 
for self-gov(.*rnnient — witness Eeiiianisin, agrarian crime, 
refusal to pay rent, persistent ac(piittal of criminals, 
dynamite outrages, i^c. 

35. — That an Irish Government would entirely ignore' 
that which is the paramount duty of every Government — 
the maintenance of law and order. 

30. — That an Irish Parliainent would weaken the self- 
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roliiince and self-liolp of the Irish nation by paternal and 
paiipi'i'ising logishition. 

d7. — That tlie Irish Parliament — following the example 
of all young communities — would be protectionist, and 
(liirerentially protectionist against Kngland. 

:18. — That Jlome Iliilc would create a feeling of com- 
nenvial insecurity, and thus capital would bo still further 
!*(' polled from Ireland. 

;VJ. — That Ireland is so much impoverished, and her 
credit would he so bad, that she could never raise enougli 
money or revenue to meet her wants ; she would therefore 
soon become bankrupt, disorder and 'distn'ss would eiHiU', 
and England would have to c.ome to her assistance. 

10. — I’hat therci would be no security that the light- 
hou'^es, buoys, — of vital importance to J British commerce 
— would be kept in a state of eHiciency. 

11. — That instead of the legislation of an Irish Parlia- 
ment tending towards the assimilation ot the laws in 
Ihiglaiid and Ireland, it would tend rather towards me(piality 
and am)maly. 

42.-- That, though it is trm*, that we have, in times past, 
oppressed and misgoverjied Ireland, this is no reason lor 
now handing her over to what would be certain misgovern- 
ment. 

18. — That England long ago expiated any wrongs she 
may have done to Ireland ; she lias conterred on her 
except! uial benefits, and is anxious hilly to remedy any 
real or material grievances from which Ireland can be shown 
to be suffering. 

41. — That it would be suicidal to risk the integrity ol the 
Empire, the strength of England, and the happiness ot the 
people of Ireland, on the mere chance ot contenting a 
handful of professional agitators at liome and abroad. 

15. — TTiat Home llule would lead to the bitter disap- 
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poiiitmoiit of saiiguiiio oxpoctatioiis ; the failure would 
be attributed to Kiiglaiid ; and, instead of eoiitentuieiit, 
then^ would be greater discontent, and tlie demand for 
separation would be strengthened. 

4G. — (d) That it is tlie iirst duty of any eiviiised govern- 
ment to enforei‘ the law, and to maintain social order. 

(h) I’liat, in any ease, before we can grant them further 
liberty and self-government,' the Irish people must prove 
tliemselves willing to obey the laws of the country. 

47. — {(() 'riiat so-called ‘^coercion” is merely si)eeial 
criminal legislation, directed to tlu‘ repression of (*xe(»ptional 
crime and outrage*, with which tlie ordinary law has ])roved 
itself unable to cope — coe*rcion of the moonlighter and 
assassin. 

(h) ddiat exce'ptional legislation is re([uired in the ease of 
Ireland to prevent the unlawful coercion of individuals and 
classes. 

(c) dliat in no case* is the liberty of a law-abiding citizen 
curtailed by coercion. 

{<() That if the Irish “ will abandon the habit of mutilat- 
ing, murdering, robbing, and ’’of preventing lionest persons 
wlio are attached to Ihigland from earning their livelihood,'' 
there would be no nee<l for coercion ; but meanwhile 
coercion must be resolutely applied. ■ 

48. — That the right policy to be pursued towards the 
Irish is “that Parliament should enable the (rovernment of 
Kngland t(^ govern Ireland. Apply that recipe honestly, 
consistently, and resolutely, for twenty years, and at the 
end of that tinte you will find that Ireland will be lit to 
accept any gifts in the way of local gov(‘rnnicnt or repeal of 
coercion laws that you may wish to give her. Wliat slit* 
wants is government — government that does not flinch, that 


* Lord Salisbury at St. James's Hall. May 188(5, 
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does not vary — government that she cannot liope to boat 
down by agitations at Westminster — government tliat <loes 
not alter in its resolutions or its temperature b}' the party 
changes which take place at Westminster.” 

•I!).— (u) That Ireland is surely, tlioiigh very slowly, be- 
coming more civilised and less criminal. 

(/;) ddiat the present (luhd state of Ireland is due to the 
bi’in application of coercion. 

50. — 'riiat, if we have patience, and carry out a resolute 
policy, combining with it a plan of “ eipial laws, equally 
applied” to all parts of the rnitcal Kingdom, and the remedy 
of proved grievances, Irish disalfection will gradually dis- 
appear. 

51. — That Scotland and Wah‘s Jir(‘ contented and pros- 
perous without llonn* Ilulo, yet they at one time were 
eminently disaffected. 

52. — (fO That the Irish Question is economic, and not 
political. 

(A) I'hat if Ireland were fairly prosperous, and the dis- 
content purely political, the remedy would be ])olitical too ; 
but when, as is the case, the discontent is mainly due to 
economical causes, we cannot look ^Nitli any reasonable 
hope' to a purely political remedy. 

53. — {a) That nobody really wants Home Rule. The 
movement is not a national oiu*, but depends for its vitality 
on th(‘ land (piestion ; were the land (piestion settled, the 
Home Hide movement would speedily colla[)se. 

{h) That the Irish people are coerced into supporting 
Home Rule by the action of agitators, whose power rests 
on boycotting and violence. 

(c) That the desire for Home Rule is merely a sentimen- 
tal grievance. 


* I.ord Salisbury, at St. James's Hall, May 17th, 188(5. 
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{(I) Tluit the Irish delight in political agitations, and 
inanufactiire grievances ^vhere none exist. Nothing Avill 
iv'ally content them. 

51. — (a) That Ireland is not, and never has been, a nation. 

(h) Tliat if tile ([iiestion of nationality be raised at all, 
it cannot he denied that Ireland consists of two nations, 
and not one. If Home Jlnle he given to Ireland, Ulster, 
also, must have a separate Parliament. 

55. — That the constitution of Ihe old Irish Protestant 
Parliament was so ('iitircly ditferent from that proposed for 
the Irish Parliament of to>da.y, that no pi’ecedent for resto- 
ration can he foumh'd on it. 

5(i.- 'Phat, even with Home Pule, the Imperial Parliament 
would not be fre(' of the Irish element, which would have to 
he represented, at least in Imperial matters ; that, thus, the 
Irish \vould have more than their fair share of political 
])ower, while oiu^ of the chief arguments for Home Pule — 
that the Imperial Parliament would be ([uit of the Irish 
memhers — would not he fulfilled. 

57. — {<() That to yield Home Pule because of the diffi- 
culties of the present situation would he pusillanimous. 

(5) That, as a matter of fact, Ireland does not stop the 
way.” It has of late been conclusively proved that l^irlia- 
ment can legislate, though Jlome Pule be refused. Par- 
liament has shown itself to be quite capable of coping with 
the constitutional difficulties A\hich have in the past been 
thrown in the way of legislation hy the Nationalist members. 

58. — T’hat the concession of Home Pule would he a 
capitulation to sedition, violence, and crime — cowardly in 
itsidf, and creating a disastrous precedent. 

5{). — Tdiat the Americans, though for Party purposes they 
support the demands of the Irish, themselves entered on 
civil war rather than permit the secession of a portion of 
their empire. 
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GO. — That the case for Home Jtiilo is foiimhul on “tin' 
mere unsupported assumptions of the miiudlin optimism 
wliich passes for statesmanship in those days ; ” * whereas 
tlio CMS(' against it is founded on undeniable facts, social, 
political and economical. 

Gl. — That if Homo Rule he conceded in tlie ease of 
Ireland, the fev(n' of disinh'gration would not stop there. 
Scotland and Wales would also he induced to demand Homo 
Ruh‘, and the bonds between the dilfercnt ])ortioiis of the 
Tnited Kinj^dom would be disastrously weakened. 


JRISII MEMBERS IN LMPKRlAh PARLIAMENT. 

It may bo well to ^ive the arguments for and against the 
retention of the Irish members in the Imperial Parliament, 
winch may arise in reference to any im'asuro of Home Rule 
for Ireland. 

Tlio exedusion of tlio Irish meinhors from tli(^ lin- 
poriiil Parliament is urged on the grounds : — 

1. — T’hat the supremacy of Parliament, and the unity of 
the Hmpire, w’ould be fully maintained by the restrictions 
which could be placed on the power and discretion of the 
I risb l^arliament. 

2. — That as the Irish contribution to the National Ex- 
chequer would probably be in the nature of a fixed sum, 
which could not be increased without the Irish assent ; as 
the Irish members would be excluded with their asstait 
and at their desire ; as the arrangement with reference to 


* Lord Salisbury at LolmIs, 18th June, 1886. 
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tlio collection of Customs and Excise would be a matter of 
mutual convenience; and as the Irish members would be 
recalled when any i)roposal were made affecting tlie taxation 
of Indand, the question of taxation without representation 
would not arise. • 

3. — (a) That it would not be possible — and if ])ossible, 
very inexpedient —to distinguish between Imperial matters, 
on which the Irish members would l)e ('iititled to a voice, 
and local matters, on whicli they \\ould not. 

(/>) That, even if a distinction could be drawn betw('('ii 
local and Imperial matters, the inesence of ibe Irish mem- 
bers Avould be an element of disturbaiu'e in the constitution. 
I'be Government might be in a majority on local matters, 
where the Irish members could not vote, and in a 
minoiity on Imperial matters Avhere they could vote, and 
vice versa. 

4. — Q() ddiat, if this distinction were not drawn, the Irish 
would obtain more than their lair share of representation ; 
they w’ould not only de<*ide their own local affairs, but would 
practically control those of the rest of the Idiigdom as ■well. 

(h) 'That such a position would be unjust, intolerable, and 
degrading to Great Britain. 

5. — That it is i)ossible to devise a plan whereby Ireland 
could maintain for her representatives a title to be heard on 
Imperial and reserved inathTS. 

0 . — ((() That to retain the Irish members in the House 
of Commons would keep up a feeling of irritation between 
the tw'o countries. The temptation to the IrisJi to use 
their Imperial representation as a means of obtaining further 
concessions for Ireland w’ould be extreme. 

(b) That the Irish members w^diild come to Westminster 
to light out Irish, local, and personal quarrels. 

(c) That, thus, one of the chief objects of the concessi(m of 
an Irish Parliament — namely, to enable the Imperial Parlirt- 
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iiieiit undisturbed to appl}^ itself to British legislation and 
Imperial policy, would be defeated. 

7. — I’liat their lU’cseiice would necessarily involve the 
revision by the Imperial Parliament of all the Acts passed 
l)y the Irish Parliament, a proceeding that would inevitably 
lead to endless confusion and dispute. 

S. — That the essential condition of tlie problem is that 
llie pr()])osal should he aca-epted by, and be acceptable to 
tlie Irish i)eople : and they do not wish to be I’epresented in 
tlie Tmp(‘rial Parliament. 

1). — 'Fhat Ireland will require the services of all her best 
iiK'ii ill her own Legislature, especially at first — to restore 
order, to re-establish credit, to attract capital, to develop 
trade and industry, to smooth over ridigious and educational 
dilliciilties, to settle the Land question. It is better that 
Ireland should “keep her cream at home, and not only the 
skim milk.” 

10. — That questions in dispute could always be settled by 
reviving the latent ])ower of summoning back the Irish 
nieinhers to Westminster. 

Oil the other hand, the proposal is objected to on 
tlie gronnds : — 

L— (u) 'That to exclude the Irish members from the 
Imperial Parliament would cast a doubt on its suprmnac}', 
and w ould impair the unity of the Umpire. 

(/>) That their presence at Westminster is an outward 
and visible sign of the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and the reality of the Union. 

2. — (u) Tliat with the Irish members included, the veto 
of the Impmlal Parliament w'ould be effective; excluded, it 
<'mild never be effectively enforced ; or, if attempted, the 
action would be considered as tyrannical. 

•(0 That, included, subjects of dispute would be amicably 
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decided ; excluded, tlicy wf)uld cjiuse diingevoiis irritation 
and agitation. 

3. — ((f'^ Tlint to call npon Ireland to contribute towards 
the Imperial revenue, without allowing her rnrlianumtarv 
representation, would be an abrogation of the constitutional 
doctrine that taxation and representation should go together. 

(h) Tliat, without representation, tlic C()ntribution would 
soon be look('d upon as a “tribute,” and an agitation 
against its payment would arise. 

(c) I’liat exclusion complicates, wliile inclusion would 
simplify, any fiscal arrangements with referenc(‘ to tlie 
lev 3 dng of Customs and Excise duties, i^c. 

4. — That exclusion, by depriving lier of all concern in 
Imperial affairs, degrad(‘s Ireland to tlie position merely of 
a tributary Province ; that, though the pri'sent Irish repi*e- 
sentatives apparencly do not object to this degradation, tliey 
cannot bind tbi' constituencies either now or in the future. 
Sooner or later tin' degradation would lie felt, and resented, 
and the Irisli, in order to remove tlie reproach, would 
clamour for se])aration. 

5. — (^0 That we have no right to strip Ireland oF her 
Imiierial titles, and to deprive her of all share in Imperial 
tradiitions or Imperial aims. The Empire belongs to the 
peojile of Iri'land as well as to ourselves. 

{h) T’hat (ireat Britain cannot afford, in Imperial 
matters, to losi* the assistance and advice of such a large 
proportion of her citizens. 

6. — (n) That there would be no real difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between, and defining local and Imperial 
matters ; Imperial matters would, in any case, have to be 
defined when the limits of the powers of the Irish Parlia- 
ment were fixed. 

(h) (By some.) That it would be possible to have different 
Sittings or Sessions for Domestic, and for Imperial matters ; 
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the Irish representatives attending the one and not the 
other. 

(c) (By others.) Tliat no attempt should be made to 
reserve certain questions ; the Irish memhers, if included at 
all, sliould he on the same footing as the other members. 

7. — That the duty of legislation is not a privilege but a 
responsibility, and there would he no unfairness to the 
English, Scotcli and Welsh members in increasing the 
duties of tlie Irish memhers. 

8. — IMiat included, the concession of iFome Buie would 
he a step towards Imperial Federation ; excluded, real 
i’ederation would he rendered impossible. 

[Tluu’e is a feeling on the part of many that the difficulty 
might he overcome by excluding the Irish memhers for a 
few years only, until tiieir Parliament was in satisfactory 
working order.] 
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The liiiulanieHtal doctrines of tlie Church of Enghind — 
wliich is Protestant Episcopal — were agrc'cd upon in Con- 
vocation in 15()2, and revised, and finally settled, in 1571 in 
the form of the Thirty-nine Articles. The Qmani is the 
supreme Head of the Church, and possi'sses the right of 
nominating to the vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. 

I’lu're is no official record of the numhers of the members 
of the Church of England, or of the other religious bodies. 
Since 1831 no official returns of the n'vemu'S and pro- 
perties of the C'hurcli of England have b(‘en issued, and 
it is therefore impossible to sujiply any authoritative state- 
ment, or even c*stiniate, of the extent and value of th(‘ 
Church property. 

The Church Einpiiry Commission, appointed in 1831 to 
enquire into the revenues and patr(>nage of the Established 
Church in England and AVales, gave the number of incum- 
bents as 10,718, of curates 5,230, total sa}^ 10,000 ; tlu‘ 
number of glebe houses at 7,075, and benefices without glebe 
houses 2,878, total benefices 10,553. 

Tho total not iiic(aiirs cf bisliups and archbi.sliop.s at £1 GO, .SOU 
» '1 cathedral establishments ... 157,500 

» benefieed clergy, and curates 3,480,000 

showing a total revenue of, say <£3,800,000. 

The most caret ally preptu’ed statistical estimate of the 
existing revenues and property of the Church of England is 
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tliat of ^Fr. Fred. Martin in his Property and llevenues of 
the Fnglish (dmrcli Establishment.”^ 

The number of the clergy in 1875, according to an elabo- 
rate report compiled by Canon Ash well from the Clergy 
List,” and other sources, and laid before a Select Committee 
of tlie House of Commons, was as follows : — 

Church (lif^nitaries 172 

lucumhcnts hohlini^ boncficcs ... ]3.2()() 

Cii rates ... r>.7()r) 


( 'lorgy ill cluirchcs, 1!).237 

Ordained Schoolmasters ami Tcacliors 701) 

Cha])]airis, Tiispi'ctors, cVee lOo 

Fellows of UniverMties, lUisMonarics, ko. hU 

•’ ITiiattaehed Cleruy *’ 3,S1)3 


r).:>oi 


Total ... 21,738 

The revenues of the beiieficed clergy, as given in the 
Clergy List” for 1880, are as follows : — 



Xniubor. 

Tol.ll K'MMlUe. 

Avorago iev( 



.c 

.C 

iiiKlt'r C30 

... 107 

5,747 

34 

from .■)() to .ClOO 

. . 8.11 

71,2(;;1 

83 

„ 100 to 200 

... 3,0:4 

1.10,001 

118 

,, 200 to 500 

... 7,280 

2.208,108 

315 

„ nOO to 1,000 

... 1,013 

1.2.38.70(; 

017 

of 1 ,000 and upwards 208 

320,82 1 

1,2:40 

not valued 

... .3:4 

114,101 

— 

Totals ... 

13, .12.1 

.C 1,305.2.11 

£325t 


The ecclesiastical census of 1851 gives the latest official 
oitormation respecting the number of religious edifices 
belonging to the Church of England, as follows : — 

"" Edition, 1878. 

i financial Itrform Almanac^ 1881; Analysis of “ (hergy List,” 
V' 
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Cliur(?hc;5 existhif? at misns of 1801 

Nunil)(*i‘. 
... 9, HOT 

„ built between 1801 and 1811 ... 

... 

„ 1811 anil 1821 ... 

97 

,, 1821 and 1831 ... 

270 

„ ,j „ 18.31 and 1811 ... 

007 

1811 and LS.-)! ... 

... 4,197 

,, at datO'i not mentiiinc'tl ... 

... 2,118 


The number existing* now is estinnited at about 1(5,000.^ 
Various statutes have from time to time been promulgated 
with the view of assisting tlio erection or repair of cburebes 
from the public funds. In 1679 a rate was ordered to be 
levied to rebuild the eburcbes of the City of London de- 
stroyed during the flr(‘ of 1666. I’bree years later it was 
followed by an Act imposing a tax on coals for the rc-build- 
ing of St. Paul’s (Jatbedrnl and fifty other eburcbes. Other 
Acts, with like intent, were passed during the reigns of 
James IT., William III., Anne, and George I.; and in 181B 
an Act was passed “ to raise the sum of one million sterling 
for building and ]n’()inoting the building of additional 
eburcbes in populous parishes.” The census report of 
1851 gave the following as the proportionate grants from 
public funds and private benebiction during the period 


from 1801-1851 

(iniiitN fiuiii 

rublic, Kuiuls. 

Proato 

lli’iii'taetion. 

Total. 


C 

r 

C 

Teriod 1801 -1881 

i,ir)2.ono 

1.818,000 

3,000,000 

., is:u-18:)i 

.11 1,100 

.0,.17.1,000 

0,087,000 

Total . 

.. X 1,003,400 

£7,423,000 

£9,087,000 


The Church Building Commission, established by the 
statute of 1818, during the 38 3 ^ears of its existence ending 
1856, aided in the completion of 615 eburcbes, with sittings 
for 600,000 peoplo. This Commission was in 1856 merged 


^ rjittrr/i Jlrvcnvcx, kc., C(l. 1878, p. 98, 
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into the Ecclesiastical Commission, and from 1818 to 1879 
the power entrusted to these bodies of forming new bene- 
fices and districts, was exercised to the extent of consti- 
tuting 2,963 new districts. During the seventeen years, 
1856 to 1874, the amount of benefactions olfered by private 
individuals to the Commissioners, for tlie benefit of the 
church, amounted to 4*5,000,000. 

Tn 1876 an official return was issued of cliurches built or 
restored since the year 1840, at a cost exceeding 4500. 
Tlie return (wliich was very imperfect) sliowed tliat, during 
tliese thirty-five years, 1,727 cliurches had been built, 
and 7,141 restored, at a cost of 4*25,500,000, or about 
U700,000 a year; and this sum was derived from voluntary 
offerings. 

Mr. Martin estimates the number of glebe liouses at 
10,000, and their annual value at about a million sterling. 
The number of benefices producing tithes (imdiisive of lay 
impropriations) also at 10,000, witli a total tithe of 
4*4,500,000 a year.* The titheable land is about two- 
tliirds of the whole. At the end of 1866 — according to a 
Parliamentary return — the total rent-charge awarded in 
coininutation of tithes amounted to 44,050,000. The 
h;vying and assignment of tithes has given rise to a vast 
amount of legislation, dating back as far as the ninth 
century. 

4’he revenues Avhich the Cluirch derives from pew 
rents, offertories, and gifts cannot be estimated ; they 
arc of course purely voluntary offerings. It is estimated 
6y the editor of the “ Official Year Book ” of the Church 
of England, that between 1860 and 1884 tlie voluntary 
contributions for sectarian purposes of members ot the 
Church (including elementary education 421,360,000 and 
foreign missions 410,100,000) amounted to 481,573,000. 

* Ik, pp. 107-103. 
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The summary of Cliurcli Property given by Mr. Martin is 
as follows, in round numbers : — 

Landed Property (from the “ New Domesday Book”) : — 

Of ArchLisliops and bishops 80,200 acres 

Deans and chapters 6y,!M)0 

Keelcsiastieal Commissioners ... in>,000 „ 

Under-va Illation, omission of 

Metropolis, etc. 250,000 .. 

say 500,000 acres, 
lievenues : — 

.c 

Annual income of 2 arehtiishops and 28 bishops ... ... 108,300 

27 ehaptei> of di'ans and canons .. . 128,200 

incomes of parochial clcri^y ministering in lO.OOO 

chuielies or chapels, chielly derived from tithes 4,277,000 


Aiiniuil \alnc of 88 epbcopal palaces 

„ ,, d(‘imei‘ies, etc. 

„ „ glebe houses and of parochial clergy 

.1:5,888,500 

This total is exclusive of extra-cathedral revenues, of dis- 
bursements of (iueeii Anne’s Bounty, of surplus incoim? of 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, estimated together at about 
T750,000. Tlie total annual revenue may therefore be 
estimated at about iJG,0()(),0p(), and the capital value at not 
less than £100, 000,000.* 

There exists no basis of any kind on which to define, 
to distinguish between, or to estimate, the “ old ” and the 

new ” endowments of the Church, 

* Idem, pp. 188-18(5. On the same basis Mr. Arthur Arnold, in his 
//w.sv‘/n'.s*v (if IhsrstahlMiiinit (IS78), elaborately estimates the total 
revenues of (lie Ohurch (i rrespeetive of voluntary contributions) at 
JCti.riOOjOOO a year, and Ll'C ca{)itolised value at 1:158,500,000. 


4,5(58,500 

18,200 

5(5,800 

750,000 
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It may be of interest to recapitulate the principal features 
of the Disestahlisliment and Disenclowmcnt of the Irish 
Church, so far as these would he likely to affect action in the 
ruse of the Cliurch of England. 

d'hc Irish Church Act of 18G1) provided that— (1) The 
Churcli of Ireland should cease to he established by law, 
(2) Hiat no appointment to any preferment should in 
iiiture he made by the Crown or the Ecclesiastical Corpora- 
lion. (3) Tliat ev(‘ry Ecclesiastical Corporation should he 
(lissolvt'd, and tliat the Jfishops should no longer have the 
right of sitting in the House of Lords. (4) That the juris- 
diction of the Ecclesiastical Courts should cease. (5) That 
the Church should he permitted to hold Synods and Con- 
ventions for framing regulations for the general management 
and government of the Church. Jfut no alterations thus 
made in the ritual of the Church were to he binding on the 
existing incumbents. 

A Commission was appointed, with full powers to carry 
out the Act, and in them was vested — (1) All the property 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of Ireland. (2) All 
the property, real and personal, of the Church, subject to 
the life interest of the present holders. (3) The nett in- 
comes of the existing holders was to he ascertained, and to 
he annually paid to them so long as they perfornii'd their 
duties. (4) The nett income of each curate was to he paid 
him ; or the life interest, subject to the consent of the incum- 
hent, could be commuted and paid to him in a lump sum 
at the ordinary rate of life annuities. (5) The nett income 
<d each schoolmaster, clerk, sexton, ifec., was to he ascer- 
tained, paid him, or commuted. (6) 4’ithe rent-charges 
could he commuted, on easy terms, at 22 ^ years’ purchase. 
(7) The land vested in the Commissioners could he sold, and 
tile existing tenants were to be offered tlie refusal of pur- 
<-^iase on easy terms. (8) Any person feeling aggrieved by 
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tlie action of the Coininissioners, 'could refer tlie question to 
arbitration. 

A representative Cliurch Body was incorporated by 
I^aw, and the Connnissioners were empowered to deal 
directly Avith this Body, and to commute through them 
the annuities and life interests in ecclesiastical property 
created by the Act; the Church J3ody being bound to 
undertake* the payment of the full annuity, so long as tin* 
annuitant required such 2>‘‘iyii^eiit to be made*, though th(*y 
could make any })rivate arrangements they liked with him. 
Where three-fourths of the Avhole number of annuitants in 
a Diocese agreed to commute, the Commissioners were to 
l)ay to the Church Jlody a bonus of 12 2 >er cent, on, and 
in addition to, tlie commutation money. The commutation 
moneys to be calculated at the rate of 31 per cent. 

As an equivalent for the private endowments of the 
Church, the Church Jlody received i;5()0,000. All the 
plate, furniture, c^c., belonging to any church or chapel, Avas 
left for the life enjoyment of existing incumbents, but was 
vested in the Church Body. All trusts for the poor were 
also vested in this Body, and Avere to continm; unatfected. 

As regard the ecclesiastical buildings: — 

(1) All old churches in the nature of national monuments 
were to be maintained by the Commissioners. (2) Churches 
in actual use, and required for religious purposes, were, 
together Avith the schoolliouse and burial ground, to be vested 
in the Church Body. (3) Any church erected since 1800 at 
the ex 2 )ensc of a private jierson, if not taken over by the 
Church Body, and if aiii^lied for by the donor or his repre- 
sentative, Avas to be vested in hinu (4) All other churches 
Avere to bo disposed of by the Commissioners as they thought 
best. (5) Any burial ground, not vested in the Church Body, 
Avas to be vested in the Poor Luav Guardians, and be kept in 
repair b} them. (0) Any ecclesiastical residence and with 
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garden ‘ curtilage * could be purchased by the; Church Body 
at ten years’ i)urchase; in addition they could buy, at a price 
to be settled by arbitration, an additional 30 acres. 

The capital sum, representing the commutation of annui- 
ties, paid over to the Church Bod}^ amounted to t^7, 560,000, 
tlie number of annuitants being 2,060; the annuities, for which 
tlie (Jliurch Body thus made itself responsible, amounted to 
.£501,000 ; the number of years’ purchase averaged 12*8; the 
age of annuitants averaged 56. 

The annuities for which the Churcli Body were liable thus 
amounted to an equivalent of eight per cent, on the capital 
received. The (Oiurch Body W(‘re enabled to invest the 
money at four per cent., and the laity, responding to their 
call, subscribed the remaining four per cent., required in 
order that, while tlie annuities sliould be paid, the capital 
sliould be kept intact. 

Subsequently, when it appeared that many of the clergy 
were supertiuous, the Church Body further commuted directly 
with these persons, but on terms less favourable than that 
of the general commutation. Thus, by 1877, the number of 
amiuitants was reduced to 1052, and tlie composition balance 
acquired by the Church amounted to Xl,300;000. 


DISESTABLISHMENT.* 

The proposal to sever all comiectioii between 
t'liureli and State, both in Scotland, Wales, and Eng- 
Itincl, is upheld on the grounds : — 

1. —That the objects of the State and of the Church do not 

* the arguments for and against Disendowment must be taken along 
willi those for and against Disestablishment. 
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run on parallel lines. The law regards certain actions as 
crimes, and forbids them for the sake of the Community; 
Keligion regards them as sins, and forbids them tor the 
sake of the Individual himself. 

2. — That as all men ari' not rcdigious, while all are equally 
desirous to bo protected by the State, it should not mix 
up its Civil with its lleligious tunctions ; but should be 
purely secular. 

3. — That the National (diurcli was in former times 
founded on tlie idea that all citizens were of the sanu; creed ; 
she thus expressed a national hiith, and aimed at national 
unity of belief, and uniformity of worship. Such aims niv 
no longer attainable ; and “ establishment ” now imu’ely 
means the exclusive alliaiu'c of the State with one reli- 
gious denomination amongst many, together with a State 
assertion that tliat particular form of religion is the only 
true one. 

(If) That when th(‘ King was supreme governor over 
both Churcli and State, their connection was a natural 
consequence. Hut now, that the Sovereign is no longer 
ruler by Divine llight, and Parliament is omnipo- 
tent, the connection has become an anomaly ; it is an 
attempt “ to work the Tudor supremacy through manhood 
sulfrage.” 

(c) Tliat so long as the (diurch is connected with the 
State, the higher ecclesiastical rulers must be appointed on 
the advic(‘ of the Prime Minister, who is not necessarily a 
member of the Cliurch of England, is possibly not even a 
Christian ; while many “livings ” will remain in the gift ot 
the Crown, of the Lord Chancellor, or of the Chancellor ot 
the Duchy. 

4. — (o) 'rhat the connection of Church and State causes, 
not the spiiitualizatiou of the State, but simply the seculari- 
zation o:' the Church; where political and ecclesiastical 
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powers are exercised by the same liands, the former are sure 
to prevail over the latter. 

{h) 'lhat ail Established Church is a Church in fetters. 
The law is not only the last, but the first resort in all 
ecclesiastical differences — to the great spiritual disadvan- 
tage of the Church. 

(c) That as long as the Church is bound up with the 
State it must be controlled in every particular by the State, 
?.c., by Parliament ; and ParlianuaiC being increasingly 
composed of members of divers s(‘cts and creeds, many of 
them hostile to the Establishment, or even to religion, is a 
body eminently unfit to govcTii the Church, or to legislate 
Oil religious (piestions. 

{(1) That being thus tied and bound in i‘very way, a State 
religion tends to become colourless, stereotyiied, and 
aiitiipiated ; it loses its touch with, and hold over tlie 
people, and no longer attracts to its si'rvice able and broail- 
mimled men. 

{(’) T’hat, conseipiently, on the one hand, apathy, and on 
the other, narrow-mindedness and sacerdotalism, ar(‘ rapidly 
mereasing in the Church ; while, if she were Disestablishial, 
iiiid free to manage her own affairs, her doctrine would be 
I'hiced on a broader and freer basis. 

That it is contrary to religion that the secular 
power should have any voice at all in religious matters ; 
Ihe Church ought in no way to be placed under the 
control of the State. It is thereby as likely to be 
tosteriiig error as to be upholding the true form of 
^'^‘ligion. 

f).--(ri) That the Church will either hold her own, and no 
Jiarm will be done ; or else the State is artificially supporting 
a religious system which could not otherwise exist, because 
<Mit of harmony with the wants and spirit of the age. 

(^>) Tliat if the Church is unable to hold her own 
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without State support, it proves that she is rotten to t)ie 
core — and if rotten she ought to be swept awa}". 

7. — {a) That religious equality does not mean equality of 
sects, but equal treatment of all sects by the Shite. 

(h) That while the State should be tolerant of all religi- 
(Uis sects, it ouglit not to choose out for support any special 
Denomination. In so doing, the State outstrips its true 
lield of work, and trespasses on freedom of religious thought, 
and on the principle of religious equality, if not directlv, at 
all events indirectly. Tor State recognition of a special 
Church, by taking her under protection, by ensuring her 
the possession of vast property, by placing her ministers in 
a position of superiority, ^ places those wlio do not belong 
to lier communion, or who desire to leave lier fold, in a 
position of exceptional 2 )ecuniary and social disadvantage. 

(c) That this direct and indirect ])ressure to remain in, or 
to join tlie State Cluirch, is an injustice to other (Jhurches ; 
and all State institutions should be founded on the principle 
of impartial justice. 

8. — {(i) I’hat religion itself is injured by its association 
with injustice. 

(/;) That the State recognition of one Denomination in- 
jures thos(‘ wliom it favours, and depresses and angers those 
whom it wrongs — whereh}^ religious strife is i)erpetuated. 

{(•) TJiat a State-privileged Chnrcli divides instead of 
uniting tlie Community. 

* For in'-taiiec, the Ihfshops sit in the JFouse of Lords, “ the Church digni- 
tuiic’S and the Clergy exercise au(hoi-ity vested in tlieni by the State. They 
alone can conduct religious services of a national character, and can occui)y 
the ])idpits of cathedrals and other national ecclesiastical edifices. They 
aie the chairmen of parish vestries, trustees of parochial charities, ami 
cnst<nliaiis of the ancient parochial burial places. They liold the greatu 
part of the <*liaplainc]es, the masterships of public schools, and school iu* 
spcctorship'-', <i,nd hMgc»y control the educational machinery of the country.'* 
— Dhe^tahl i.’>,lnncnt QAm\)(}n'A Farl. Series”), by Henry Uichard and CarvoH 
VVilliam>, p. .M. • 
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(//) That if dissenters were relieved from an irritatin^f 
injustice, and churchmen deprived of a position of superi- 
oritv, religious differences would lose much of tlieir sting, 
social exclusiveness would be diminished, and tlie artificial 
barriers which now keep good men apart would be broken 
down. 

I). — Tliat under the present system the Churcli is in 
a state of anarcliy ; none govern, and none obey ; rules and 
regulations cannot be enforced. 

10. — (u) That, under the present system, presentations to 
Churcli livings an' bought and sold, quite irrespective of the 
fitness of the clergyman or the wishes of the congregation. 

(/<) That the presentation to livings is in very many cases 
ill the hands of unfit patrons. 

11. — (u) That the congregation have no power of choice 
in their minister, nor control over those who appoint him ; 
once a[)pointed, unless he commit an illegal action, neither 
they, nor the bishops, have power to free themselves from 
him, however objectionable he may be to them either in 
doctrine or habit. 

(/>) d’liat thus, in many parishes, there are incumbents 
utterly unhtted for their duties, either through physical in- 
capacity, or because of want of sympathy with their parish- 
ioners — to the great detriment of the Church and of religion. 

12. — That there is no ho^ie of remedying this state of 
things by internal reform, because Churchmen will not 
accept, and non-churchmen are not concerned to press for,. 
Church Ileform, 

13. — That the Church, as a State Church, has failed to do 
Ike good which from her position, privileges, and wealth, she 
ought to have done. 

14. — That, at present, the Churcli is not a real Church of 
^ke people — it is not founded on popular sympathy and 
osfeeni. 

15. — txrliiln i.i ^ 
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tiie parish ” argument, as affecting tlie country districts,* 
the clergy, as a matter of fact, have on tlie whole neglected 
the agricultural labourer and the poorer classes, have taken 
but little interest in their temporal welfare or social improve- 
ment, and have purposely kept them in a state of political 
ii^norance and darkness. 

(h) That tlie so-called civilizing agency ” does not 
civilize, as witness the ignorance, the apathy, and social 
stagnation of very many country districts. 

1(). — (a) That instead of taking up a catliolic position, and 
welcoming help in spiritual improvement, the spiritual 
iulluence and energy of these clergy is chiefly directed 
against Dissent. 

(h) 'Fhat they have, as a rule, used the charities and funds 
placed at their disposal as fetters to hind in slavery and 
serfdom the poor mendicants to whom they administer the 
charities ; ” + while these are too often so administered as 
to have a most demoralizing effect. 

17. — That where the clergy liave been benevolent and 
civilizing, their influence for good has arisen from their 
being good men, and ministers of religion, not from their 
being State servants. The good results that have ensued,' 
have come about, not in consef|uenc8 of the connection 
between Church and State, but in spite of its narrowing 
and numbing influence. 

18. — That tli(‘ opinion of those chiefly affected is clear 
from the fact that most of the new, especially the agri- 
cultural, voters (enfranchised in 1885) are in favour of Dis- 
establishment. They are now for the first time in a position 
to make their opinion felt, and it is clearly very adverse to 
that State Church which is supposed to exist for their 
special benefit. 

19. — That no real fear need be entertained that the poor 

♦ See No. against Disestablishment, 
f Joseph Aich, at Sheffield, Feb. 1, 1.S76. 
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would be neglected by the Church, if it became a Voluntary 
Cliurch. The existing voluntary bodies certainly do not 
neglect the very poor ; and many of them (esi^ecially in Wales) 
are eomi)osed almost exclusively of the working classes. 

20. — {n) That ‘‘Establishment” and “ Church ” are not 
synonymous terms. Disestablishnnmt would not affect 
((‘xcc])! to increase;) the power of the churcli to do good: 
it would affect only her legal and political position. 

(h) That the real sources of the power of tin; Church of 
England lie in her doctrines, her modes of worship, her 
organization, her self-sacrificing ministry, lier zealous and 
generous laity, not in the fact of the Headship of the Crown, 
th(; Bishops in tlie House of Lords, the legal privileges of 
the Clergy, Acts of Parliament, c^:c. 

(e) Tliat Disestablishment would not destroy the ma- 
cliincry of the Church ; and it is a gross libel on the Church, 
and on tlie religious feeling in England, to assert that the 
(’hurcli, if disestablished, would abandon its work. Jf the 
country continues religious. Disestablishment will iiot tend 
to make her irreligious. 

21. — {(i) That there is much more vitality in a religion 
voluntarily supported, than in one largely endowed. 

{h) Tliat the frequent abridgments of the ])rerogatives of 
tlie Establishment which have taken place of late years have 
been contemporaneous with an increase in her spiritual 
strength and voluntary sui^port. 

22. — (u) That if the Church were liberated from the 
shackles now laid upon her by the State, she would be freer 
to do good, would be able to organize and consolidate her 
forces, and to distribute them more according to the needs of 
the people. At present she too often squanders her strength 
lu places where it is out of all proportion to local require- 
iiients, or even does more harm than good, and this simply 
because of the existence of a “living.” 
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(h) That under a voluntaiy system, if a clergyman did no 
work, neither would he be paid : at present much money 
which should he devoted to religious purposes, is absorbe( 
hy fainf ants, or worse. 

23. — (^0 That the withdrawal of State recognition fron 
the Church, by placing her on a more even footing witl 
her competitors, would increase friendly rivalry and com 
petition, w()uld tend to make each and all bestir them 
selves ; and religious life would be quickened and extended 
The less the State does, the more will voluntary effort ac- 
complish: ease weakens, hardship strengthens religious zeal 

(b) That there would be less religious persecution am' 
more hearty co-operation between the different sects. 

(c) That the members of the Church, who now have com- 
paratively few calls 111)011 them, would be induced (emulating 
the example of the Dissenters) to subscribe liberally to hei 
funds. 

(d) That, thus, iiist(*ad of the neglect of the poor an- 
ticipated by some, there would b(' active competition to enlist 
their sympathies, and not, as now, an assumption that they 
belonged to the State Church. 

24. — That the fear some express lest the sacred buildings 
should be put to unseemly uses, is simply preposterous. 
The natural religious and reverential feeling of English- 
men is totally opposed to any such desecration ; and, as it 
would rest with Parliament to determine the ultimate dis- 
posal of these buildings, Parliament may be trusted Xo act 
in accordance with public feeling. Moreover, the churches 
would as a rule still remain the property of the Church of 
England. 

25. — That in a Disestablished Voluntary Church the laity 
would obtain the influence and the voice in Church matters 
to which they are (uititled, and of which they are at present 
deprived. 
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20. — (d) That the governing Church Body of the Dis- 
estahlislied Church, constituted as it would be with a 
majority of its members laymen, would fully represent tlie 
views of the laity ; and, while keeping the clergy in cheek, 
would be able to initiate reforms where thought t*xpedient, 
both in doctrine, disciidine, and administration. At ])re- 
sent, oven though laity and clergy agree, the Cliurch herself 
is uttei'ly impotent to effect much-needed internal reforms. 
Substantial reforms, even in minute particulars, still less 
in great matters, cannot be adopted witlioiit the cumbrous 
machinery of an Act of Parliament ; the result being that 
they are left undone - 

{!>) That such a Church Body, composed as it would bo 
of able, zealous and educated Churchmen possessing ad- 
ministrative ability, wealth and intiiience, would be a body 
eminently suited to manage Church affairs, 

(c) That the form of worship would be made more^ilastic, 
niid the ritual would be better adapted to the times. 

(d) That ])roniotion would be more according to merit. 
Patrons would disappear, and (jongregatioiis would seek out 
clbcient men ; while the Cimtral Body would b(‘ in a 
[)ositi()n to compare the merits of individual clergy. 

27. — That the disestablishment and disendowineiit of 
the Irish Church has proved in everyway a satisfactory 
I'l’ccedcut. 

28. — That the non-existence of an Established Church in 
America and the Colonies has been attended by many 
Jid vantages. 

29. — (By some.) That, at j)resent, instead of the Cliurch 

a bulwark against Papal aggression, she has become 

nursery for Boman Catholicism. 

: 90. — That the question of the Ih-otestant succession is in 
these days a matter of small moment. 

'^1*^ — {a) That the Established Church (more especially 
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with regard to Scotland and Wales) is the Church of a 
minority, and the numbers of her flock are diminishing * 

{h) That unless an Established (diiirch is the Church 
of a majority — of an overwhelming majorit}^ — her existence 
cannot be justified. 

B2. — (d) That the infiucnce of the Church of Kngland, 
as an Mstablishment, has always been in opposition to the 
fuller and freer development of national life. 

(/>) 'riiat the Stat(.‘-paid clergy form a compact and 
powerful force always opposed to progress. 

33. — That it would be a great relief to the overworked Par- 
liament to be entirely free from all ecclesiastical questions. 

34. — 4'hat if the reform is to come, it is better to pre- 
vent excitement and bitterness on the subject by calm 
anticipatory legislation. 

The.connoction Letwoon Clurch and State is upheld 
on the grounds : — 

1. — (u) That the State, as a State, while practisinj; 
absolute toleration, must be religious, and must therefore 
profess and u 2 )hold some religious faith. 


* This is (Ic'iiic'd, at least as rcganls England. There arc, however, iic 
official figures on which can he founded any calcidation of the relatin^^ 
niimhcrs of the Church and of Dissent. “ Tlie Tuhlic Worship Census" 
rq)ort of Ls.n (tlic last t.akcn) can handy he relied upon as sufficient evi- ' 
deuce, and is no^^ entirely out of date, ft showed, however, that while in 
1601 the provision of sittings in places of woi'sliip in England and Wales wa'« 


Church of England 

... 4,0t)9,281 

Other ])lacc8 of worshij) 

... 903,1(19 


5,032,450 

In 1851 the relative nnnihcrs were — 


Cl.iirch of England 

Other jdaecs of worship 

... 5,317,915 
... 4,894,048 

10,212,503 

The latter v ith a population of 18,000,000. 
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(/>) TliMt to break the connection between Cliiirch and 
State would be to discourage religion, and to encourage 
atlieism. 

‘2. — {(i) (B}’’ some.) That each man is bound to yield up 
liis mind to the t(iaching of tlie Church, and has no right to 
choose out another faith for himself ; or, at any rate, has no 
claim to have his dissent recognized by the State, which, 
being in union witli the Cliiirch, professes lier fiiith and 
none other. 

(h) (lly others.) That though the State may tolerate, it 
must in no way recognize dissent from the Established 
('hurcli. 

.‘1. — That it is better tliat religious worsln[) should be 
r(*gulated by the law, than that it should be left altogether 
to individual clergy. 

4. — That as an Establislied Church is a vital part of 
our institutions, and bestows gremt blessings on the 
whole peoide, the advantages of its existence more than 
count(‘rweigli the consequent disadvantages of religious 
inequality. 

5. — [a) That so long as there is an Established (church, 
'•vci v individual in the kingdom, whether he belong to any 
(Iciioinination or no, who may be suffering from spiritual 

1 distress, has an official spiritual councillor to whom he has 
a right to apply ; and a Church accessible to him for all 
purposes of worship. 

Idiat not only in religious matters, but in every- 
day life, the t^xistence of a State-paid clerg^mian to Avhom 
cv(3ry parishioner can apply is an enormous advantage, 
^‘i^pecially to the poorer classes ; and a guarantee of social 
Progress. 

('0 ddiat the poor gain greatly from the parochial system ; 
binder it the clergyman is the dispenser of the gifts and 
Philanthropy of the rich for the benefit of the poo)*. 
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G. — Tlifit the vast majority of the people are directly or 
indirectly attached by some tie to the Church. The tie 
l)(*in<:^ less binding than would be the case in a voluntary 
association, many persons, to their spiritual advantage, can 
belong to the Cliurch so long as it is in connection with the 
State, hut not otlierwise. 

7. — Tliat under a purely voluntary system the clergy 
would he only really accessible to the members, or possible 
members, of their Hocks ; their public functions would dis- 
apptair. 

8. — (n) And, that, as the dilferent churches would be 
snstaiiuMl by voluntary subscriptions, the clergy would have 
to bid for the support of those with means. This ‘‘begging 
system” would degrade' the charact(‘r of the clergy; and 
their time and attention being thus largely absorbed, the 
poor, the inditferent, thos(‘ who cannot or will not contri- 
bute, thoS(' in short who are espc'cially in need of spiritual 
aid or seasonable advice, would be perforce neglected. 

{!>) That a clergyman would have to devote himself to 
the preaching of popular sermons, and would perforce 
neglect his functions as a minister and servant of the poor. 

1). — That under every voluntary system the clergy tend 
to become more and more nu're servants of their congrega- 
tions, and much freedom of thought, liberty of ideas, and 
elevation of mind, are thus suppressed and lost. Union 
with the State is the only way of st'curing real freedom of 
jurisdiction to the Church as a whole, and of preventing 
intolerance and narrow-mindedness, 

10. — {(i) (By some.) That the Church would be im- 
])ov('rishe(l, and only able to oiler small stipends, and would 
therefore attract a lower and less educated class of men 
to her ministry, and redigion would grievously suffer in 
consequence. 

(h) And that she would, througli lack of means, be obliged 
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to a considerable extent to contract her operations, both 
i t'ligious and educational, with the same disastrous results. 

(c) That in nnni}' t)arishes the clergyman is the sole 
i'cntre of civilizing intlii(‘nct‘ ; disestablishment, by con- 
tracting the ot)erations of (he (Jhiircli, and by attracting a 
less educated class of men, would injuriously diminish this 
invaluable influence. 

11. — (ft) (On th(‘ other hand, many are possessed with the 
idea) That the disestablished Ohurch Body being left, as it 
would be, with large* and nncontndled powers, and having 
at its disposal a very considerable capital,* would inevitably 
tend to become an <‘xclnsivel 3 % or predominantly, clerical 
body ; the control of the State over the clergy can alone 
uphold the interests and intluence of the laity. 

(h) That those who differed from the dictum of the Church 
Body would he driven out of the fold, and the Church would 
split up into innumerahle fragments; intolerance and strile 
would be increased and perpetuated. 

(<■) That the connection of Church and State is the 
best guaraiit(‘e that th(5 religion of the country will he kept 
broad and comprehensive ; while it secures a certain amount 
of liberty and Ireedoin from ecclesiastical tyranny and 
♦logmatism. 

]‘2. — (fly some.) That the existence of suck a wealthy, 
powerful, and independent body as the Church would 
become if disestablished, might be dangerous to the 
Coinmoiiwealth itself. 

13.— That if the Church obtained perfect independence of 
a'‘tiou, her conflict with Dissent would he sharpened and 
embittered. 

* Mr. (ila^stone (May Hi,' 1873) made a computation tliat, if llio dis- 
‘ ii'lowmcnt of the Church of Enjfland were carried out with tliu same 
lti»‘rality ns that of the Irish Church, she would be left with a capital of 
'-'.'OjOOljjOOO. 
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14. — That as all religious disabilities are now removed ; 
and as every one is free to remain in tlie Church, or free to 
leave, and as her ordinances arc not forced cn any person, 
the presence of an Established Church in no way affects 
the (question of religious liberty or equality. The supposed 
hardship is, therefore, no more than a sentinn'iital 
grievance. 

15. — That the grievances of the Dissenters are at tht‘ 
best merely sentimental ; and any sectarian grievances 
wliich still remain, can he better remedied by Reform than 
by Disestablishment. 

1(). — That admitted scandals or anomalies, or anachio- 
nisms ill Church doctrine, discipline or administration, 
can be remedied, and are more likidy to be reiiu'died, if tlu* 
(diurcli retains lier connection with the State. 

17. — {<i) 4'hat tlie Church of England, established or 
dis(,‘stablislied, will always be superior to other sects by 
ri'ason of the culture of her clergy, and the better social 
])ositioii of her members. 

(h) 4’liat, disestablished, the ch‘rgy of the Church would 
tend to become still more of a caste than they are at pre- 
sent; ‘‘social (‘xclusiveness " would not be diminished. 

18. — 'riiat the Church may, in the past, have been 
ajiathi'tic, but her members are now active, devoted, zealous 
and liberal. 

19. — That with the (picstion of Disestablishment is 
necessarily connected the question of Disendowment ; and 
the difficulties attending the possession of the Church 
buildings, the commutation of endowments, i^c., are in- 
superable. 

20. — (By some.) (u) That it is intended by the Libera- 
tionists to drive all the clergy out of their parsonages, and 
to put the sacred buildings to unseemly iises. 

(h) That those who clamour for Disestablisliment are 
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simply actuated by a desire to rob the Church of her 
possessions. 

21. — (^0 That the position of the Church of Ireland — a 
very small Protestant minority and an enormous Catholic 
majority— was in no way analogous to that of the Church in 
Mngland ; its disestablishment forms therefore no precedent. 

(/>) Tliat the Church in England is the Church of the 
majority. 

22. — (d) (The argunnuit which is urged a^^ainst every 
reform is also used in this case) — 'i’hat other institutions 
are threatened and weakemal if one is pulled down. 

[h) d’hat Disestablishment Avould dangerously toucli even 
the tenure of the throne ; the Establishment and the 
Monarcliy are necessarily linked, while Voluntaryism is 
Iiopublican and Democratic. 

2lk — (By some.) Tliat if the Church of England is 
weakened at all the Roman Catholic Churcli will gradually 
become the most powerful denomination, and will obtain 
supreme sway in religious matters : while the Protestant 
succession, being necessarily abrogated, the State might also 
fall under that sway. 

24. — Many, without defending the princi))le of an 
Established Church, refrain from seeking to sunder the 
Church from the State, on the ground, that the eauistitution 
is full of anomalies, and that institutions that have grown 
with the nation’s growth, ought not to be torn down simply 
for the sake of theoretical perfection. 

25. — And others, while equally denying the principle of 
the union of Church and State, are in favour of retaining 
the xisting state of things, on the ground, that any attempt 
to sever the connection would cause endless confusion, strife 
ami heart-burnings, especially in the matter of disendow- 
ment. It is better to leave bad alone than run the risk of 
making it worse. 
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[There is a large class who — not wishing for Dis- 
establishiiieiit if the (Uitircjli can he reformed, or will reform 
herself— desire to see her remodelled on a more popular 
basis, that she ma,y be made wide enough to include all 
Knglisli ('hristians ; holding the principle, that the 
Established Chundi was made for the people, and not thci 
people for tin* Kstablished Church.* 

On the other hand, it is contended that, though un- 
doubtedl}^ and witii advantage, the foundations of the 
(^Imreli might be broadened, mere reform would nevcu* 
iiuable her to comprediend within one fold the different 
religions seeds.) 


DISKNDOWMHN'r.t 

Tog(dli(n’ with Discstablislimont is raistnl tlio ques- 
tion of Disci ulo win out : namely, to wliat ('xtciit the 
Church, if Disestablished, should be allowed to retain 
her pres('iit possessions ; or Iioav far they ougdit to hi) 
appropriated by the State and applied to otlier purposes. 

Those in favour of a certain measure of DisendoAV- 
ment uphold their proposals on the grounds : — 

1. — That the Church being a State Church, all her 
possessions are national property ; and that, strictly speak- 
ing, the State would be justified in appropriating the whole, 
subject to existing life interests. 

* Soo ('Jutrrh Prforni'^ (Imperial rnrliament .-‘Ciies), by Albert Grey, 
Canon Freeinantle, and Geo. Harwood,— Revs. S. Barnett, C. W. Stubbs, 
G. L. Reaney, and L. Davies. , 

t See also the arguments for and against Disestablishment. 
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*2. — ((f) That most of the Churches, and all the Cathe- 
drals and Abbeys, are distinctly national property. 

{]>) That the present Church has no prescriptive right 
to her old endowments. They belonged to the Homan 

< atholics, and were ai)propriated by the State; if th(‘i‘('for»i 
they belong of right to any Church, it is to the Ivoimin 

< ‘atholic ( diiirch. 

(r) That the Church has e(pially no private right to her 
more nnulern endowments, which were presented to her - 
ns the Protestant Church — when she included all or most 
Protestants. These endowments were intended for the use 
of the nation and not for that of a particular denomination ; 
tli(‘y belong therefore to the nation. 

{(I) That tithes, which constitute the chief su 2 )port of 
the Clnmdi, were in no way voluntary offerings, but were* 
imposed by the State for the support of a National Church ; 
and should therefore revert to the State in case of dis- 
establislinient. 

(cj That, moreover, the poor are legally entitled to share 
ill the tithes. 

3 . — {(() That the endowments of the Church represent 
to a large extent merely the appropriation of public property 
to certain ecclesiastical purposes. 

(h) That the proof that the endowments of the Church 
are national property, is shown from the fact that no 
liiirt of them can be appropriated or aiiplied to any fresh 
purpose except by Act of Parliament. The recipients 
ol the annual revenues are, moreover, simply public func- 
tionaries; their number, the mode of their appointment, 
tlu‘ creed they shall hold, the services they still conduct, 
the allocation of their incomes, are determined by the 
Slate. 

That the property of the Church of England is in 
the nature of a public trust ; the State is, therefore, justified 
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ill treating it as national property, and in applying it to 
national jiurposes. 

(5) That the ])r()perty of the dissenting bodies is held 
under private trusts, and the State (except in so far as the 
ordinary law is cone(‘rned) lias scarcely any voice in, or con- 
trol ov(‘r, tlieir disposal. 

5. — That the action of the Ecclesiastical Coniniissioners 
(created by l^irliameiit) in throwing much ecclesiastical 
property into a common fund, has entirely subverted the 
theory that Churcli property is simply the property of tin; 
several local Churches, I've. 

0. — That tlu‘ action of rarliameut in regard to the endow- 
ments of the Church of Ireland, and the application of the 
Surplus Fund to secular purposes, is a precedent which 
proves tliat tin; State may, and can with advantage, apply 
Church endowments to such purposes as it thinks fit. 

7. — That the endowments given to the Established Cdiurcdi 
— either by public or private liberality — should not be 
applical for the benefit of one religious body witliin the 
nation only, but should be applied for the benight of tlu- 
whole communitv. 

8. — {(t) 'Jhiat modern voluntaryism has made tlie Church 
far less dependent than formerly on her ancient endo\Y- 
meiits, while Disestablishment would tend to economize licr 
resources. 

(/>) That the congregations of the Chuirch constitute 
the richest ])art of the nation ; yet tliey are now scaniely 
called upon for her support. If the Chmrch were left to 
take care of herself, they would — as th(‘ Dissenters in their 
own case do — gladly contribute to maintain or extend her 
present scale of operations. 

y. — (a) That the (piestion of the future of the Churches 
Catliedrals is only a detail, 'and should not stand in the na} 
of the acceptance of the principle of 1 )isendownient. Details 
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(•{111 always be settled on a just basis afterwards ; while, in 
the ease of the Irish Chiireh, similar difficulties were suc- 
cessfully suriiK united. 

(/>) That there would be no devastation of tlie (liurches, 
nor hardship to individual incumbents. Disendowiiient 
would be only gradual ; all lift‘ interests would be scrupulously 
n^spccted, and the Church would be allowed to retain her 
recent endowments. 

[It is generally allowed that the Church, if disestablished, 
must be dealt with generously in the matter of her endow- 
ments ; and that she (or the individiuils interested) can fairly 
chiim to receive a certain number of years’ purchase of her 
n'Venues, the State ‘appropriating only the biilance. It is 
iismilly contended, howevi*!*, that the terms given in the 
ciise of the Irish Church were too liberal * ; and that the 
.eivatest care must be taken to prevmit abuse of the jiowers 
of commuting, compounding, and cutting.”] 

Ou the other hand, it is (iontonded tliat if dis- 
('stablished the Chiircdi must bo allowed to retain 
all her present possessions, without d(Mluetion, on the 
grounds : — 

1 , — That the State is bound to secure all i)roperty to its 
owners; and the emoluments of the Estjddished (’hurch are 
strictly and legally her own property. 

‘ 2 .— (a) That all endowments have been given to the ( diurch 
as such — while most have been given to her as a Protestant 
('liurch— and are therefore her absolute property, and to 
<lispos.'>ess her would be robbery and sacrilege. 

ih) That practically, with the exception of some trifling 
^nins, none of the endowments of the Church have come from 
tbe State ; the Church costs nothing to the nation as such. 

* See page ‘MK 
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3. — Tliat if the Church nf England be disendowed, there 
'must be concurrent disendowmont of all other religious 
sects ; they all hold their })ropertv on the same tenure. 

4. — Tliat whatever may be the advantages of Disestablish- 
ment, it cannot be right to divert any of the funds now 
applied to religious purposes, to other uses. 

5. — That enormous difficulties — especially in connection 
with the sacred buildings — would arise in endeavouring to 
<*any out any scheme of partial Disendowment. 


SCOTCH DISESTABLISHMENT. 

In addition to the arguments already mentioned, 
most of which apply ecpuilly to the question of the 
English, Scotch, and W(dsh Churches, it is contended 
by those in favour of tlio Disestablishment of tlio 
Scotch Cliurch : — 

1. — ((f) That the vast majority of church- going Scotch- 
men are not members of the Established Church.* 

(b) 'Jdiat, in many parishes, the congregation attending 
the Established Cliurch is grotesquely small. 

2. — That the Established Church is simply one section 
of the Dresbyterian Churcli of Scotland ; and her recogni- 
tion by the State is the chief bar to the reunion of the 


* It was estimated in 1872, that, in Scotland, out of a |) 0 ])ulation <>I 
.3,400,000, only 1,003,000 wore members of the Established Cliiireh. On the 
other band, it is asserted, that the Church, since the disruption of 1843, has 
added and endowed 340 Parish Churches (usually with manses), at a cost of 
ii2,200,000, and that it has shown j^reater vitality, and increased in numbers 
and influence in a greater degree tlian the other Churches. ‘ 
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Several branches of that Church— a reunion which would 
result in great economy of power and resources.* 

3. — That, more especially in Scotland, this sectional 
Church has possession of national funds which were never 
intended to be used in providing religious ministrations for 
one portion of the people only. 

4. — That the Church of Scotland was establislual for the 
purpose of looking after the poor and promoting education, 
as well as for religious purposes; and she has now been 
relieved from the two first duties. 

5. — lliat the Scotch Established Church is constituted 
on an entirely difierent l)asis to the Knglisli Churcli — being 
“spiritually and ecclesiastically autonomic.” That, there- 
fore, (Usestablishment in Scotland could be accomplished 
without difiiculty, and would not affect the question of dis- 
establishment in England. 

6. — That Scotland is ripe for, and desirous of, dis- 
establisliinent. 


AVEL81I DISESTABLISHMENT. 

As regards AYalos, it is also contended : — 

1. — Tliat in Wales the Church of England is an alien 
(dini'ch, a “ Church of Conquest,” which has never taken 
root, nor succeeded in winning tlie love and loyalty of the 
people. 

‘2. 4' hat it has failed to fulfil its professed object as a 
nu'aiis of promoting the religious interests of the Welsh 
people. 


i On tlie other hami, it is denied that any scheme of Dis; establishment 
Would lead to reunion, 
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3. — {(i) That it ministers only to a small minority of the 
population, and a Church is not a national Church unless it 
contains within its fold the bulk of the people of the 
country within which it is established.* 

{h) That even, if in England, the Established Church can 
claim to he called a Xational Church, it has no claim to 
be so designated in Wales ; dissent, if local in England, is 
national in AVales. 

4. — (a) That not only do the Dissenters vastly outnumber 
the members of the Established Church, but the growth of 
Dissent has been most strongly marked. 

(h) That, while Dissent has made enormous headway, and 
has been the chief means of fostering and extending religion 
and education in Wales, the Established Church has carried 
out its duties in a perfunctory and slovenly manner, and 
has been a hindrance, rather than a Indp, to the evangeli- 
sation of the Ih'incipality. 

5. — I’hat the Church of England in Wales is a proselytis- 
ing Church, and thus greatly tends to embitter religious 
feeling. 

G. — That in AVales, the Episcopalian minority comprises 
the richer classes, the Nonconformist majority the poorer 
classes, '.riie Church, which alone receives public aid, is 
the Church of the I’ich, not of the poor. 

7. — That whatever might be the case in England, the 
Church in Wales could be uprooted without any wrench to 
the moral or spiritual life of the peojile. 

8. — That, therefore, whatever may be the case in England, 


* Tn 1076 tho pojiulaticMi of Wales was •i02.2.'>(), of whom 31)1 ,3r>0 were Church 
of England, and 11,000 belonged to other Churches. In 1851 it appeare^-l 
that for a ]>opulaUon of a little over 1,000,000, the Church of England had 
accomnuKlatioii for 2tJl),000 persons, and other Churches for 600,000 persons. 
It was estimated in 1881, that out of a population of 1,574,000, about 
300,000 belonged to the Cliurch of England and about 1,000,000 were 
Xonconformisls. 
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tlie arf^uinents arc overwheliiiing in favour of discstablish- 
meiit in Wales. 

9. — {a) I’liat the people of Wales are different from the 
people of Kiigland in thoughts, liahits, manners, and 
language, and can claim to be treated separately and 
distinctly. 

{!)) Tliat as separate legislation has been instituted for 
Wales on educational and temperance questions, there is 
precedent for dealing separately also with the religious 
(pu'stion. 

On tlio other hand, it is eontonded : — 

1. — {(i) d'liat between the Church of Ihigland and thi‘ 
Church of Wales there is complete ecclesiastical, constitu- 
tional, and historical idmititv. 

(h) That the (Jhurch in Wales is an inti‘gral part of the 
(’liurch of England ; the one cannot be disestablished with- 
out the other. The question of disestablishimmt cannot be 
limited to the Principality ; it must be settled as a whole, 
not as a part. 

2. — 0) That whatever may have been the faults or mis- 
deeds of the Established (dmrch in Wales in the past, of 
late years it has made vast progress, and is rapidly over- 
taking Dissent, and will, before long, even if it is not as yet, 
become the Church of the majority. 

(h) That while the Church is waxing. Nonconformity is 
waning. The Church is solvent, Dissent is bankrupt. The 
Churches were filling, the Chapels were emptying, 

3. — {a) Tdiat the bulk of the philanthroi)ic and benevolent 
work of the Principality is done by the ministers and mem- 
bers of the Church, and not by the Dissenting denomina- 
tions. 

{h) That in Wales, as in England, the Established Church 
is the Church of the very poor. 
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Tin: interest of the State in Education is one of purely 
modern growth, and onl}' dates hack to 18IV2. Ep till then 
the supply of elementary education liad been h'ft entirely to 
A’oluntary agencies. Tn that year, however, the eyes of the 
nation were partially opened to the educational destitution 
of the country, and it was determined to subsidise the 
voluntary agencies; and an annual sum of iJ20,000 was 
voted for the purposes of ehunentary education. This 
sum was expended in giving grants in aid of the erection 
of schools, v.diich schools were, however, to be in connection 
with the two gr(‘at voluntary bodies, — the National Society 
fChurch of England), founded in 1811, and the British and 
r’oreign School Society (Unsectarian), founded 1808. In 
18:10 the Committee of C’ouncil on Education was formed, 
and i’:l0,000 a year was voted for educational ])urposes, 
a sum which was gradually increased to lT00,()O0 by 1846. 

In 1816 th(; Committee of Council on Education instituted 
grants, of not less than dLT5 or more than £30, to teachers, 
in augmentation of the salary paid by the managers, on con- 
dition of their obtaining a certificate of merit on examina- 
tion. 44iey also encouraged the training of pupil teachers 
by granting aid to the training colleges, and by directly 
paying stipends to the pupil teachers themselves. By 1850 
the number of schools under inspection had increased to 
2,000, and the accommodation to. nearly 500,000 places. 
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111 1853, when the gnint amounted to Jl^l60,00() a year, it 
^vas found, that, thougli hy the lielp of tlie Government huild- 
iiig grants many scliools had been established, their mainten- 
ance from purely voluntary sources was often precarious, and 
iiiachnpiate to their proper support; additional subsidies weri', 
dierefore, given to rural districts in the form of capitation 
grants on the attendance of children, and in 1850 tliese wen‘ 
(>\teiided to town districts as well. Hy 1801 the number of 
cliildreii in average attendance in tin; assisted schools, 0,900 
ill number, had increased to 700,000, with 920,000 on tlie 
books, and the total grant to t:840,000 a-year, of which 
about 1!500,000 was for “ maintenance.” At the saun‘ 
time some 1,250,000 children W(*re on the books of unassisted 
schools. In that year, conseipieiit on the lleiuirt of the 
Duke of Newcastle’s Commission, tin; system of State 
payment was altered, and under tlie Devised Code (]\Ir. 
Ijowc’s), grants were first given for the individual examina- 
tion of children, while at the same time direct ])ayment to 
tlie h'achors by the State was abolished. 

I’lius step by step the State found itself obliged to conu' 
tlie aid of tliosc; who were endeavouring to jirovidc; 
<‘leim‘ntary education. Yet, in spite of these aids, it was 
touiid in 1870 that, though the number of children provided 
lor amounted to over 2,000,000, those in no wmy providi'd 
lor still amounted to over a million; and the nation at last 
appreciated tlie necessity of having a school place for every 
< bild, and every child iii its place. It became evident that, 
lo attain the former of these ends, the voluntary system 
Janst be supplemented by a national system; and the question 
arose whetlicr this public sj^stem should be directed from a 
centre, and the cost be defrayed from the taxes, or whether 
^‘ach locality should provide its own educational necessaries, 
"itli the assistance of grants from the consolidated fund, 
ike result of the discussion was the establishment 

F 
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of School Boards to supplement the deficiencies of tlio 
voluntary system ; and the support of Board Schools from 
rates, taxes, and fees. 

I’o secure the full attendance of the children at the schoolij 
provided for them, compulsion became necessary. Tlic 
extension of compulsion has tahen place gradually ; at first, 
in 1870, permissive* comimlsion was introduced in School 
Board districts,— School Boards might enact and carry out 
bye-laws if they chose ; secondly, in 1870, permissive com- 
pulsion was extended to all districts, and in addition, the 
declaration was made*, that ‘‘ it is the duty of the parent to 
cause his child to receive (denn'iitarv instruction ; ” thirdly, 
in 1880, compulsion was made compulsory throughout the 
country. Along with compulsion arose the question of 
whether a fee, and if so what fee, should be exacted from 
the parent. 

The efficient elementary schools of England, AVales, and 
Scothind provided, in 1800, (*>, 200,000 places, of which 
2,530,000 were in Board Schools. Idle average number of 
scholars in attendance wa.^ 4,230,000. The cost to the 
Imperial Exchequer (including administration) for ele- 
mentary education in (Ireat Britain amounted, in the same 
y(‘ar, to over T4,()00,()00 (the grant averaging 17«. lOd. a 
head) ; the sum raised from the rates was Tl, 570, 000 ; the 
fees amounted to T'2, 240,000, and the voluntary contri- 
butions and endowments to TOG8,000; making a total 
outlay of nearly nine millions. ■' 


* 111 ISSft a Fccoiifl Eancatioii ( Vnnraii-sirm was ap|ointe'1, wliich finally 
reported in August, 1SS8. 'Ihc (’ode of 1890 was largely founded on sonic 
of tlie lecomraeiulatioiis of tl.e ('ommissioii. 
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FREE SCHOOLS. 

In previous editions, tlio argumoiits in favour of, 
1111(1 against, Free Scliools were given at length. In 
181)1, a Free School Act for England and Wales 
(^n^lenunitary Education Act, 1801,’’) was passed. 

Its (Eief provisions Avere as follows : — 

A f(‘o-gmut of ten shillings a child, for each child between 
four and fourtcani years of age in average attendance, will be 
paid t(^ the managers of any public (dcMiientary school (other 
tliaii an ('vening school) willing to rec'eivc it. Where the 
average fee, during the year ending danunry, IBOl, did not 
('xceed ten shillings a head, no fee, in any school accepting 
llio grant, shall continue to bo (diarged for children between 
lour and fourteen ; and, where the average rate received in 
i’eN[)cct of lees and books did not exceed ten shillings, no 
cliarge of any kind shall be made. Where the average 
fee exc(a"(led ten shillings, the surplus over and above 
the ten shillings, but no more, may continue to he 
cliarg('d. 

Ihovision is made, wlierc'hy, if, after a year’s grace, it is 
rc})rcscnted to the Department that there is still in any 
district an insutlicient amount of free school accommodation, 
fuid the Department are satisfied, after empiiry, that this is 
lh(‘ case, tluy will direct the deficiency to he supplied by a 
School Board. On the other hand, if, owing to a change of 
l^f^pulation in the district, the Department consider that it 
^'enld be to the educational benefit of the district to re- 
1‘droduce or to raise the fees iu any particular school, they 
do so. 

Lastly, power is given to the managers of neighbouring 
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scliools to asK()ciat(^ for all purposes, and to elect a joint 
Committee for their schools.* 


REId(;iOlJS TKACinXC IN BOAR]) SdlOOLS. 

It is proposed by souk; to witlidraw from Scdiool 
Hoards tlio power of giving any religious teacliiiii;' 
in tlu'ir sidiools, and to make Hoard School teaching 
entirely se(}idai’. 

^rhis proposal is sii2)2)or(ed on the grounds : — 

1. — (By SiOiie.) Unit it is heyond the ])rovince of the 
State to recognize any religious teacliing. 

;2. — (By others.) That though the State may I’ecogni/c 
religious teaching, it should not use the national money lu 
encouraging the teaching of that Avhicli part of the nation 
objects to or disbeliev'es. 

— That the necessary religious teacliing can he given out 
of school hours, and in Sunday scliools ; and the children 
attending Sunday schools have largely increased in numbei^ 
in coiiseipience of increased education. 

4. — Idiat where religious instruction is given, the teachei' 
Avlio is not a Brotestant or a believer, is either obliged t() 
giv(‘ up his profession, or hyimcritically to teach that in 
which he disbelieves or of which he disapproves. 

5. — That to forbid the teaching of all doctrine, and ])i’o- 
niiscuously to jdace the religious instruction in the hands nt 


* The pioviNions of the “soveiitcon and sixpenny limit” (See. Ih 
Education Act, 1870) arc, however, maintained in regard to each indi\ithi:il 
school. 
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tt^acliers wlio belong to many sects, or to none, is bad for 
iiiuiality and disastrous to religion. 

(i.— That religious teaching, if given at all, must m^ces- 
saiily be sectaiTin in bias; and as tht‘ training colleges 
are nearly all in the hands of one sect, that denomination 
obtains an unfair advantage over the others. 

( )ii tliG other handj the present permissive power of 
giving unsectarian religious hnudiing in Hoard Schools 
is upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — ddiat ediicaiion without any religious teaching is 
nor.^e than useh'ss. 

2. --((I) That the State ought not to hold aloof from all 
ivcognition of religious teaching. 

(h) And that by refraining from any recognition of ndi- 
^ioiis teaching, and still more by practically prohibiting it, 
the State wonld cast doubts on all religion. 

(f ) That as the State gives gi'ants towai’ds the secular 
instruction only, it does not actually endow religious teach- 
ing in any way. 

d'liat in the vast majority of <'ases the religions 
instruction given by the teachers in Hoard Schools is 
e^M'iitially reverential and religious, though not seetarian. 

*1. — That the religious scruples of all are ju'otected hy the 
Conscience Clause. 

'T — 'I’hat religious hatreds are softened h}' bringing 
<'liildren of diHereiit denominations under one comnion 
i'‘hgious teaching. 

— ^Thatat present th(‘ majority of the ratepayers, if they 
^o desire, can prohibit religious instruction in their schools, 
it would be intolerable that the wishes of the majorities 

other places should he overridden. 

7. — That the attempt to do without religious teaching in 
Jhnningham and elsewhere has been a failure ; and the ste^) 
<>nginally taken lias had to be retraced. 
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J^EFOi^r, t]u‘ Hcform Act of tlie miinber of iioini- 

Jintiou scats was enormous. It Avas computed that 17*“) 
members were actually returned by 89 pc'ers, Avbibi lOf) 
otliers obtained their seats through the innuem^e of ()(» 
meml)ers of the House of Commons, and tlie (iovernmeiit 
itself could command seven seats. In some borouglis 
there were practically no electors. 

The “first” Ihdbrm Act, introduced by Lord (ire\'s 
(lovernment ill 1881, was passed in 1882. Its main pre- 
visions : (i.) Simplified and unified the existing fran- 
chises, which were so complicated, that in boroughs alone 
there were no less than twenty-five difierent (pialifications, 
extending very low down on the one hand, and bei)jg vei v 
much restricted on the other. This simplilication was accom- 
plished (to use general terms) hy reducing the franchis(‘ in 
boroughs to an uniform TIO household, and in counties toii 
110 freehold and copyhold, and a .1*50 leasehold qualiiicatiun. 
J>y these means about half a niilli{)ii of electors Avere added 
to the register, (ii.) Disfranchised all boroughs containiiii^ 
less than 2000 inhabitants, 50 in number; semi-disfraiichiscd 
30 other boroughs of less than 4,000 inhabitants, and amnl- 
ganiatcd two others, making 143 borough seats available fm' 

* 1 11 the seventh edition, the nr^iiments forand ag'.'iinsfc Reform and Redi^- 
tribution were omitteil. But I have thouerht it well to leave the historie:!! 
retrospect, and have brought it up to date, adding a section on “ Manho.rl 
Suffrage.” 
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Redistribution, of which G5 were given to tlie counties. In 
Kiioliind and Wales 43 new borouglis were created, of whicli 
•J’i— including Mancliester, Birmingham, Leeds, Slieflield, 
'fowor Hamlets, Finsbury, Greenwich, and Lambeth — were 
to return two, and the rest one member each. Seven 
(‘(Unities eacdi received a third member, and twenty-six were 
divided, each division to send two members ; wliile Yorkshire 
^Yi\s given six members instead of four, the lsli‘, of AVight 
(•(Histitiumcy was formed, and in Wales three counties had 
Jill additional member. In Scotland tlie representation was 
completely re-arrang(‘d ; Kdinbiirgb and Glasgow were given 
a second imanber, (ive new single boroughs were created, 
jiiid (k) towns were formed into 11 “districts of burghs/' 
cacli returning one member, while three ailditional seats 
were given to the counties. In Ireland, Jhdlast, Limerick, 
Waterford, Galway, and the University of Dublin weir 
given second members. Thus, lyiigland was to rc'turn 500 
iiu'iiibers instead of 513, Scotland 53 instead. *4 45, and 
Ireland 105 instead of 100, in all 058. 

In ea,cb of tlie years 185^, 1851, 1859, ISOO, and 1800, 
Reform Hills were introduced by the Governments of the 
<lay, but ultimately withdrawn. 

'Idle lieforni Acts of 1807--8, introduced by Air. Disraeli — 
ljut in their passage through the House gi'(‘atly extended and 
altered, both in principle and detail -as passed, provided (i.) 
Lor the reduction of the bonnigh iranchiso in Lngland and 
Scotland to the basis of household sutfrage, with a LTO 
lodger qualification ; in Ireland to a 1*4 rating; of the county 
traiicbise to a TTA rating (pialilication, in Scotland 1:14 
valuation, (ii.) For the disfranchisement of 11 boroughs— 
4 for corrupt practices, and 7 as containing less than 5,000 
inhabitants — and the semi-distraiicliisemeiit ot 38 more with 
populations below 10,000, making in all 52 borough seats 
available for Kedistribution. Seven of these seats were 
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^iveii to ScotLiiid, raising the number of lier representatives 
to 60, and were applied to crc'atiiig two University seats, 
to /giving Glasgow a third seat, to creating tlie “ Border 
])urglis,” and to giving an additional member to Dundee and 
to two counties. In Ireland no change was made. In 
Kngland, additional nieinbers (bringing tlieiii up to three) 
wer(‘ given to iMaiKhester, Ijiverpool, Birmingham, aiid 
liOeds; nim* new boroughs, each returning one member, 
were formed, togetluu* with (liidsea and Hackney eacli 
returning two ; Salford and M(‘rthyr Tvdvil had each an 
additional memljcr; the I’niversitv of London was created ; 
and 13 counties were divided, and were givtai 2o additioinil 
UK'nibers. Th(‘ s\stem of minority voting was applied to 
the three-cornered constituencies. 

'I’he Befbrm Act of 1H81, introdiiced lirst in the session of 
that y('ar l)y JMi*. Gladstone ; rej(‘cted by the House of 
Loi’ds, re-introduced in the autumn session, and i)assed, was 
pureh a Franchise Bill, the (piestion of Ih'distribiition 
of Sejits, being d(‘alt with in a separate and siibse(pient 
Act. 

3'hc general principle of the Act was to unite th(‘ tliree 
Ivingdonis in one and tlu‘ same “ household” franclnse. Jn 
order to do this it (i.) Assimilati'd the county franchise to 
that existing in I lie boroughs, namely, rateahh' household 
sutlVage, retjiining the i'lO lodger franchise*; and reduced 
the X12 county rating to a non-residential (pialitication of 
I' 10 yearly value, (ii.) Jncluded, both in counties and 
boroughs, by means of the “ Service ” franchise, those 
responsible householders wlio wiTt; neither owners nor 
tenants, but who held their houses as one of the condi- 
tions of thcii’ sm’vice. (iii.) Prevented the manufacture of 

faggot” votes, by prohibiting future qualitication by rent- 
charge — except for the Avhole of a tithe rentcharge — and 
by forbidding the subdivision of any interest in any land or 
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ti'iicineiit, unless the owners have derived their int(‘rest hy 
will or marriage, or are honn Jklc partners in business. 

I’ho lledistribution Aet of 1885, introdueed in the 
<*ourse of the autumn session of 1881, was a most sweeping 
measure, Avhieh adopted and applied almost universally the 
system of single memher seats, and went far towards tluj 
adoption of the ])rinciple of eipial electoral distri(‘ts, 

Thii Aet disfranchised, hy ahsor])tion into the county, 
all boroughs below 15,()0() inhabitants, 107 in number with 
l‘i0 seats; and two, with four seats, for corru])t ])ractie(‘s ; it 
scmi-disfranehised all boroughs containing betw( eii 15,000 
and 50,000 inhabitants, 00 in number with 30 seats; and 
111 addition three counties each lost a seat.'** 
d'his gave a total of 100 siads (ot which 103 wcrc^ 
borough seats). To these wei’e added si\ seats, then in 
abe\ aiice for corrupt practices and now revivial ; while th(‘ 
number of members of the IIous(‘ was increased by T2, thus 
,ei\liig a total of 181 s(‘ats available for liedistjabiition. Ot 
these, 00 W(‘re allotted to tin* countit's (an additional r(‘[)re* 
siMitation of 57), and 121 to the boroughs (a diminution ot 
representation of 39). Scotland recei\(‘d 12, and England 
0 additional imuiibers, Wales and Indaml remaining as 
be to re. 

Constituencies of 1()5,000 inhabitants and above, ri'ceivt'd 
additional members, one for about t‘very 54,000 inhabitants, 
\\ith the exception of London, which was dealt with h'ss 
liberally. Thus, Yorkshire has now in all 20 members, Lan- 
cashire, 23, Liverpool, 9, (Hasgow and Lirmingham, 7 t'ach, 
Mamdiester, 0, Ac., while London, (‘iilarged in area, returns 
til niendx'rs against the 22 previously. 

Hut a further shifting of constituencies took place. L’or, 
with the exception of those boroughs ot between 50,000 and 

The Univorsitv Noatsi wore oxompt from lliof'O, as well as from tho other 
of the Act, 
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165.000 inhabitants, wliicli already returned two members, 
29 in number, all other constituencies, whether old or new, 
which returned more than one member, were mapped out 
on the sin^le-memb(*r system, the eounties into divisions, 
the boroughs into wards or districts, each to return one 
member.^ The ‘Hhree-cornered” constituencies disappeared. 

'rill! number of members — in consequence of the dis- 
tVanchisement of divers corrupt boroughs— amounted in 
1884 to 652, of whom England had 189, Scotland, 60, and 
Trt'land, 106. 'I’his number was increased to <>70,1 of whom 
to England and Wales (jiopulation 26,000,000), were assigned 
495, to Scotland (popnlation 6,760,000), 72, and to Ireland 
(population, 1881, 5,100,000;, as before, 106. 

'Ldie Ileforni Act of 1862 doubled the electorate, increas- 
ing it from 140,000 to about 900,000. The number of vottirs 
in 1866 amounted to 1,664,000, which was increased by the 
Iieform Hills of 1867-68 to 2,500,000. The number on the 
ri'gister in 1886 was about 6,170,000, of whom England 
had 2,620,000, Scotland 620,000, and Ireland 227,000. The 
Heforiu Act of 1884 enfranchised nearly two million and 
a, half of persons, of whom 1,700,000 are in England, 

250.000 in Scotland, and 500,000 in Ireland. + 'I’lie electors 
on the register in 1892 numbered 6,161,000, of whom 
-1,810,000 were in England, 606,000 in Scotland, and 

745.000 in Ireland. 

* Tlu‘ City ol' J.omloii jiloiio, in viitne of its lli^tc)nc ai?M)datioiis. 
roin:iuu‘(l undivided, but its members wore roduood from four to two. 

f Si-o note. }). I.’)?. 

I 'I'lic iiumluM’ of now oloctors onfrancliisod in Ireland, in oonscf|uom‘c 
of llu! ci^iiab/ation of tiio i ranclii^c tlirouji^liout the I'nitod Kingdom, was 
much laiLTcr in iirojiuilion than in Kurland and Scotland. This is due to 
the fact, that in Sir llobcrt Toid raised the frccliold iiualitication from 
to .CIO, thus vastly reducing the Irish electorate; while the Kcforiu 
j\cts of is:t2 and ISOS left the Irish fmnehise almost untouched ; on the 
other hand the Irish Franchise Act of 18o0 reduced the borough franchise 
to an JCS rating. 
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ELECTORAL REFORM. 

The chief Electoral Eeforiiis at present advoeatc'd, 
ai*(' — (1) The reform of the existing system of Ih'gis- 
tration; (2) “One man ono vote;” and (o) “ Evtay 
jiiai] a Yot(};” (4) Sliorter Parliaments ; (o) Ele(4lo:is 
to he held on one and the same day ; (G) The tmns- 
iV'rene(^ of the lletiirning Oiheei‘’s (‘xpimsi's to the 
taxes or tlie rates; (7) Payment oi* IMemhers. 

The general principles proponnded by the advocates 
of Pioform are : — 

1. — (a) 44iat the true (leaiocrath; principle is, not only 
(iovcrnnient c/’the people, the j)eoi)le, but hij the people. 

(h) That to obtain this, there must b(‘ complete' ('lectoral re- 
])reseutati()n, and com])let(' electoral simi)licity and ecpiality; 
wciilth must not (‘iifraiichisc nor poverty disfranchise. 

2. — That every man should possess not only the right to 
vote but the power to be voted for. 

d. — 'That all the existing restrictions tell in favour ot 
lVoj)t'rty, and against the People. 

4.- — That, ill order to improve legislation, the inslrument 
by which h'gislatiou is carried out must Ini perfected. 
lAoctioii Pieforin is a means to an end. 

— That, without the full power of the jicoplo behind, 
essential and sweeping reforms cannot be carried through. 
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MANHOOD Sri^’FUA(JH. 

It is pr()j)os('(l to place tlic franeliisc on tlio basis of 
^Manhood SuffragOj so tluit every male adult- not a 
eriininal, lunatic, oi* paiipcT — should Ix^ entithxl to he 
plaecid on tli(‘ register. 

This proposal is advo(*ated on the grounds :* — 

L — Tliat ('V(TV man a\1io bolon»>st() a Cominoiiwoaltli 
has a right to share in the management of its affairs, iinis- 
miich as lie is a contributor to the public r(‘venue, by rates 
and tax(‘s, and to the public wealtli, by his labour, lie lias, 
ihorofore, a just claim (and as lu* can mak(' bimself mis- 
elii('Vous and burdensome to the nation, it is expedient to 
allow it) to take ])art in tbe passing of its laws, in the 
Inailing of its grievances, in the choice of its rulei’s, in 
deciding whetlu'r it should maki* war, and ^^llat st(‘ps it 
sliould take for its defence. Ife cannot rightfully be de- 
prived of all control over matters which touch his well-being 
so closely ; and the only way in wbiidi he can legitimately 
<‘xercis(; influence on tin* government of tin* country is by 
the possession of a vote. 

Hut that tliis right is forfeited by pau])erism and by 
crime. The man who is either useless or banetul to the 
Commonwealth has no claim to bandli' its affairs. 

(/>) That not only every individual, but eveiy class in a 
Commonwealth, has a claim to share in its counsels, or, at 
least, to have a spokesnnin in the National Assembly. 

(c) That, thus alone, will a full and fair expression of 
public o])inion be secured. 

‘2. — (u) That tbe broader the basis of the Constitution, 
th(' more firmly wall it rest. 


* Sol* also tl\o arguments in favour of tlu^ atolitioii of Pin nil I oliiKj. 
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{h) Tliat were rarliament more under the sway of the whole 
pcojde, the difterent classes would be further knit together, 
legislation would be bolder, more vigorous, and beneficent. 

(e) That every section of tlie community knows something 
— and something material to the general weal — which tlie 
other sections do not know, and the power of cxpr(‘ssing this 
knowledge will add to the common stock information whicli 
else would be wanting. 

(d) That men understand and manage their own affairs 
bettc'i* than others wlio ma.y peihaps liave conllicting interests 
to serve. 

;h — Tliat a nation preferring s(‘lf-government should lx; 
self-governed; tin; basis of the Constitution should be con- 
sistent as well as wide ; privilege and franchise should not 
be capricious. 

•1. — (d) That thei’e is no logical or intelligible halting- 
j)lace short of manhood suffrage. 

(h) That, with the introduction of Jiianhood suffrage*, 
w{* should have got to the rock bed ; and the agitation for 
<-lect()i'al changes would cease. 

0 . — (<i) That the extension of the franchise would not 
<‘ufranchise a fresh “ class” of voters, but would only give 
to the rest of the urban and rural male adults that whi(di 
has already been gi anted to some. 

(/>) That, esp(*cially in some of the great towns in the 
^fidlands, manhood suffrage is already to a large extent in 
force. 

(3. — That the men principally i*xcluded under the present 
.system, arc the younger men — as a class, intelligent, 
(‘ducated and active members of the community ; men wlio 
would improve and not lower the standard of the ehadorate. 

7. — (u) That the unenfranchised man has the same qualifi- 
cation for the francliise as his enfrancliised fellow — namely, 
interest in good government. 
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{h) Tliat as it is to the interest of all to be well governed, 
there will lx*, no severance of interests between those in 
question and the nation at large. 

8. — Tliat the gift of political power strengthens the cha- 
racter, tends to educate, gives greater interest in good govern- 
ment, and fiirtlier enhances the dignity of the receiver. 

9. — That it is better to give freely than to yield under 
pressure. 

10. — That men denied the privileges are apt to forget the 
duties of citizenship. 

11. — (ft) Tliat the vote should he attached, not to th(‘ 
(pialilication, hut to the individual ; electoral rights should 
he based on manhood, not on propiudy. 

(h) That electoral qualification should depend on age, not 
on residence. 

12. — (^0 That the increase in the eh^ctoratc would fur- 
tlu'r diminish the undue influence of wealtli and of the 
aristocracy. 

(?;) That as property not only gives a plurality of votes, 
hut affects mori', the educated and wealthy classes would 
not really he swamped by the increase in the number of 
voters, or find their legitimate influence diminished. 

18. — That, hitherto, tlu' lowering of the franchise has 
never been followed by the prophesied evils; the pre- 
sumption against change has become comparatively weak. 

14. — (x) That the immense simplification of the franchise 
which would follow on manhood suffrage, would greatly 
facilitate the registration of voters; doubt and difficulty 
would he minimised, simplicity would succeed com- 
plication. 

(/;) That, more especially, is the lodger vote full of 
anomalies and inequalities, enfranchising property, dis- 
franchising poverty — manhood suffrage alone would correct 
these inequalities. 



MANHOOD SUFFEAGE. 




15. — That the abolition of plural votiiij^ would almost 
necessarily follow the adoption of manhood suffraj^e. 

10. — (a) That manhood suffrage is in force in nearly 
every civilized country. In France, Germany, Italy, S^c., 
as well as in our self-governing Colonies, and the United 
States of America. 

{h) d’hat the citizens of the United Kingdom are quite 
as much to he trusted with universal suffrage as those of any 
other country. 

On the otlior liuiid, the adoption of Manhood Suf- 
frage is oppos(‘d, on the grounds:^— ^ 

1. — That 110 one has a "G'ight” to chiim tlie franchise. 

2. — {(() That the object to he arrmalat istln^ best possible 
government; not that certain persons should be gratifu'd by 
liaving a share in ruling. That the claim of individuals, 
and even of classes, to share in political i)ower is secondary 
to tlie paramount claim of the whole people to be ruled by 
the best rulers, and in the best way. Thus it would be a 
wrong done to the nation, if the belter-taught classes, who 
also have most at stake, and have a greater knowledge* of 
politics, were overwhelmed by mere numbers. 

(h) That the House of Commons, under the existing 
extended franchise, fully represents popular feeling. 

Jk— ((() ddiat, while dreaming of ecpiality, the greatest 
inecpiality would be caused by placing tlie minorit}^ — the 
rich and educated — at the mercy of the day labourer and 
the working man. 

(h) That the enfranchisement of tlui masses would mean 
the disfranchisement of the rich and educated. 

4. — y() That every person with any stake in the country 
is already enfranchised. 


Sec also the argnments against Plural Voting. 
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(h) Tliftt any one can now, by a minimum of indnstrv 
and thrift, (jualily himself for a vote. 

(c) That those wlio have gathered no wealth, and hence 
remain on the lowest levels of the working classes, have 
shown themselves unfit for handling the policy of tla* 
kingdom. 

fi. — (a) That alread}' — though tlic step cannot now h(‘ 
retraced — too great an element of ignorance has been intro- 
duced into the electoral system by the latest extension of 
the franchise. 

(J)) That the residuum it is now proposed to enfranchise, 
are of necessity, with few ex(*eptions, the most ignorant 
and the least intelligent body of persons in the kingdom. 
Hiey cannot improve, and will of necessity lower tlie 
electoral standard — already too low. 

(). — That they will be easily bribed in the concrete, and 
easily bamboozh'd in the abstract. Their I'nfranchisenient 
would tend to el(M‘toral corruption and political dishonesty. 

7. — {(() That tin; working classes, if the whole of them 
were endowed with power, would use it to overthrow, or at 
least to injure, the institutions of the realm. 

(/>) That the v<.)ice of the working people would be on the 
side t)f extravagance, war, and communism. 

8. — Hiat those proposed to be enfranchised, having a class 
interest, would combint; against the rest of the community; 
being ignorant, they would be easily led and swayed by 
demagogues; and, being numerous, they would obtain what- 
ever they desired. 

9. — That the extension of the franchise has lowered, and 
will, if extended, still further lower, the standard of political 
courage and originality of statesmen, while weakening the 
independence of legislation, the vigour of ‘administration, 
and the capacity of Parliament. 

10. — That it would give free scope to socialism and ultra- 
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philanthropic tendencies, and result in a great increase of 
the poor rates. 

11. — That the extension of the franchise is not really 
(Icnianded ; its concession is not therefore required. 

1‘2. — (a) That the present anomaly docs no harm; tlie 
extension of the franchise might do untold evil. It is wise 
to leave well alone. 

(/>) That it is a mistake to be constantly tinkering at the 
( Constitution. It is too soon to begin amending the Keform 
Act of 1884. 

13. — That it would increase the costliness of elections. 

11. — (a) (By some.) Tliat manhood suffrage would 
lUM'Cssarily involve a considerable redistribution of seats, 
and probably also equal electoral districts. 

(h) 'fhat a redistribution of seats (especially with equal 
ch'ctoral districts) would necessarily involve the whole ques- 
tion of the proportionate representation of the three king- 
doms ; thus re-opening the difficult question of the repre- 
staitiition of Ireland. 

15. — That manhood suffrage has, on the whole, not 
worked satisfactorily in our self-governing Colonies. 


“ONE MAi\, OAK VOTE." 

Further, it is proposcid that th(‘ SJ^stt‘Ul iiiider which 
a man, who possesses distinct (pialifieatioiis in different 
constituencies, can claim to ho placed on the register 
of voters, and can vote, in more than one con- 
^titueir;y, sliould cease;* and tliat, in future, no 
eh'ctor should he entitled to vote in more than one 

Of the a, 000,000 voters of the United Kingdom, 580, 000 have duplicate 
; of tho'^e, about 400,000 are resident owiicr'*, and therefore not pliual 

0 
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electoral area during the continuance of one and tl](‘ 
same register.* 

Tlie abolition of Plural Voting is supported on tlu' 
grounds : — 

1. — (a) That it is altogether inconsistent with tlu* 
principle of I’eproscntative government, that one man 
should possess greater statutory electoral powers and 
privileges than another. 

(/>) Tdiat, with tlie great extension of the franchise, witli 
the abolition of fancy franchises, of checks and balances, 
plural voting has become an anachronism. 

2. — ddiat, in the interests of tin; public welfare — in order 
to bring about the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number — all electors should be on an equality. I 

t3. — That Parliamentary representation is founded on 
National, not Local, interests ; and a mere multiplication of 
local qualifications should not entitle to additional electoral 
privileges. 

4. — {(i) That no special privileges — electoral or other- 
wise — should be givcni to a j)articular class or to individuals, 
and denied to others. 

(/>) 4diat Parliament has decided that each householdi r 
has a right to a vote ; and, this being so, no one house- 
holder sht)uld have greabu’ electoral rights than another ; or 
possess the power of multiplying his vote. 

5. — (<0 T’hat each self-supporting and law-abiding citizen 
is, on the average, as well qualified as another to express an 
opinion on public aftairs. 

(b) That each one, whatever his position, has a relatively 

voters, leaving about IbO.OOO ])lural voters. (Mr. llitchie, H. of < 
March 3, I81U. Sec also Debate, May 3rtl, 1892.) 

* He would be given the power of electing in which constituency, and on 
which (pialirication, he would desire to be registered. 

t Sec also the arguments for Manhood Suffrage. 
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(M[ual stake — life, property, health, happiness, secairity — in 
tlic country, and an c(|ual interest in good government. 

(r) That the interest of the poorer man in good l(‘gisln- 
tiou, is in some ways really greater than that of the riclier 
man. Mistaken legislation may reduce the income of the 
one, it may altogether destroy the subsistence of tin* other. 
Social legislation affects the former far more personally 
and directly than the latter. 

().— -Thatit is therefoi*e anomalous and unjust that one man 
should be allowed greater electoral privileges than another. ■ 
7. That the number of plural votes has been largely 
iii(*reased by the division of the kingdom into sin^h' 
scat ” constituencies. 

H. 'fhat the sysh'm of ])lural <pialifications lends itself to 
tli(‘ mamifacturc of vote's for party purposes. 

!). — d’hat no voter would be disfranchised ; it is only pro 
posed to take fi'om a limited number of voters an imdm* 
l)olitical ])Owcr whicli they at present possess. 

10. - -{(t) ddiat no ])art of the electoral privilege should b(i 
founded simply on property. The electoral inffiience of 
jiroperty is already, in other ways, too predominant; and it 
<'<‘rtainly should not be allowed the additional advantage of 
l)liiral votes. 

(h) 'rinit brains and character not only ouglit, but do 
count for much in politics ; yet the (pialification for a plui'al 
vote depemds in no degree on either brains or character but 
simply on j)r()])erty. 

11. — id) ddiat (putting aside faggot votes, and deliberately 
nnniufactured plural (lualifications, which are absolnhily 
indefensible) the system of plural votes is not founded on 

‘■T A\ir, tnke my own case. I am a IciTiblo example. 1 have Ihrci* 
V')tes for .as many hojuuj.?!! constituencies, and I have three votes for as 
many county constituencies. That is to say I have six votes. I use them 
tlm right side, but 1 know many of my friends who have ten ov twelve. 

I have heard of one reverend pluralist who has twenty-three.*’ (Mr. 

< hambeiiain, liirmingham, Jan. 29. 1885.) 

G 2 
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liny system of justice or equality ; it is purely a hap-hazard 
franchise, uncertain in its operation and full of anomalies. 

{b) That, for instance, one land owner, the whole of whose 
estates happen to be in one division of a county, will he 
entitled to but one vote ; another, with an equal estate, 
(*an claim three votes, because his property happens to li(‘ 
in three different divisions. One manufacturer has his 
residence and his works in the same constituency ; another, 
lives in one constituency, and his business premises arc 
situated elsewhere ; the former can liave hut one vote, tlu* 
second has two. 

12. — (a) That, the further anomaly exists, that while tlic 
horoughs, divided in 1881 into single seats, are still treated 
as units for electoral purposes, and no elector can vote in 
more than one division at the same election ; the counties, 
similarly divided, are treated as separate units. 

(h) lliat the position of the Metropolis is still moi'c 
anomalous. For the purposes of voting it is treated not as 
a single borough, like otlu'v large towns, but as a congerii> 
of 27 distinct boroughs divided into 58 electoral divisions. 
Thus, though an elector may have a voting qualification in 
each electoral division of any one of the boroughs, he can 
only vot(‘ once, while if he has a (pialification in anotlur 
borough he can vote also in respect of that.^’ 

IB. — (n) That, thus, plural voting has no direct connection 
with wisdom, character, talents, rank, or even wealth. It 
depends chiefly on whether or no the property the individiinl 
possesses happens to be scattered or compact. 

(h) That, if plural voting be allowed at all, it should la 
bas(nl ell si)me principle of uniformity; and, as in the caseot 

For instance, the Ixn’ougli of the Towca' IJamlotsts lUvided into 7 electoral 
divisions, St. r.incrn.sinto 1, Westmin'^ter into 3. See notes, pp. 11(5 and 11<- 
The case of the tild eoiinty of Middlc.sex is ‘till more anomalous. Befou’ 
1S81, tlic freeholders of London voted in the county of Middlesex. Hy the 
Act ot 1884 the county was divided into seven divisions, hut the freeholders' 
were attached to four of the divisions only. 
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tlie election of guardians, vary with the amount of property 
lielcl — and this is, of course, now-a-days, manifestly absurd. 

14. — (a) That tlie chief abuse of plural voting lies in tlie 
fact that the votes are largely possessed by non-resident 
voters.''^ 

(h) That these persons, though they possess no active 
iiit(‘rest in, or special knowledge of the wants and interests 
of the locality, can come in on the day of poll and over-ridti 
the wishes of the resident voters. 

{(•) 'riiat this is move especially the case in some of the 
l.oiidon constituencies. I 

{(I) That the non-resident vote is especially elective, and 
therefore espe(‘ially injurious, at bye-elections. 

lo. — That tlie existence in any constituency of a large 
iuuah(u‘ of non-resident voters, tends to destroy public 
political opinion and to lead to jxditical apathy. 'The one 
side depend on the out-voters to keep the seat ; the other 
side are aware, that, do what they will locally, they will b(^ 
outvoted by the non-residents. 

ii), --{a) That the property vote ” is to a largo extent 
lu'ld by men who do not reside in the constituency. I 
(1)} That some non-resident “ property votes,” such as 
those attaching to the (hty TAvery Comi)anies, depend 
simply on purcliase — a gross anomaly now-a-days. § 

17. — 44iat the ‘'occupation franchise,” enables a man to 
obtain a vote for business or otlier premises in which he 
do(‘s not reside. II 
Soc note, next page. 

t It is estimated that oiie-fifth of the iion-rcsidcnt duplicate voters are 
.M(-trt)|)()litau. 

t While there arc about 390,000 rcMderit ownership voters, there are 
t'-l,()00 iiOi. -resident ownci’ship voters. (Mr. Stansfeld, 11. of C., March 3, 

There are some 7,000 livciymcn voters in tlie City of London. The 
uoii-n'slilent vote in the City far exceeds the resident vote. 

il lu Central JMrmingham (electors 11,000) there are nearly 2,000 non- 
lexidcnt voters, in the Exchange Division of Liverpool (electors 8,000) 
are 1,S.'>0, in llolborn (electors 9,800) there arc 1,400, in Central 
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18. — (a) That the ‘‘ University franehise,” attaching to 
the degree of ^1. A. at Cambridge and ( )xford, is simply a pru- 
pei ty vote, not given on examination, but purchased for a few 
pounds by anyone who lias tak(‘n even thi^ ordinary degree. 

{!)) That one advantage of the abolition of plural voting 
would be the destruction of the University vote. 

(c) That lu'arly every University voter is qualified elso- 
where, and w’ould not therefori' be disfranchised by the 
abolition of the University fraiifdiisf . 

U). — T’hat the abolition of the ])lural voti' would grcatl\ 
simplify tlu* registration of voters. 

‘20. — That the principle of plural property rejiresentation 
does not exist in th(‘ case of the election to Town Council 
and to (h)unty (hmncils. The principle of one man oik' 
vote” there strictly ])revails ; a ratejaiyer, in the case of a 
borough, can only vot(‘ in one ward, and, in the case of a 
county, only in one division. Vet the t)rinciple of plural 
voting is far niori* defensible in tin* case' of (dections fov 
liocal Uodies, than in the case of Parliamentary Elections. 

21. — {(() That the increased facility of locomotion, has 
accentuated the evil. 

(/>) T’hat to hold elections on one and the same day, 
would be a palliative, but would not get rid of the evil. 
London would scarcely b(‘ affected, and the evils of plural 
voting are most rampant there. 

22. That the (piestion of “ oiu' man one vote ” is entirely 
distinct from that of “one man one value"; the anomaly 
of plural voting can be and should be (h'alt with on its merits 
apart from other anomalies of the represi'iitativc system. 

Oil the oth(‘r luind, it is eoiiteiided : — 

1. — That the jirinciple on which representative goveiii* 
ineiit is founded, is due representation of each class aiul 

(Uasgow (electors ia,(HK>) there are a,ueO imii-reHclunt voters. (Sir George 
Trevelyan, Newcastle, Oct. 
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interest, not necessarily pure equality between man and man, 
(.r the mere citizenship of the voter. 

‘2. — {a) That — while “faggot votes” cannot be <lef(‘nded — 
a man may have a very real and separate interc'st in more than 
OIK' c()nstituency, and is entitled to vote separately in each. 

{h) That, for instance, a man may have a private 
residence in Tjondon, and there pay rates and taxes, (‘inploy 
many persons, support various local institutions, give con- 
siderable custom, etc. Ifis business premises may bo in the 
< 'ity, where ho also pays rates and taxes, employs clerks, 
etc. bhirther, he may lease (or own) land and house in tlu' 
country, reside there part of the year, pay rates and taxes, 
(‘m])loy hands, etc. In each of these three' constituencies 
h(' will have a very considerable, natural, and Jiistitiable 
interest; and it is neither just nor expedient that he should 
lie deprived of his vote in any of the thret'. 

(r) That while the individual with the larger interi'st 
uoiihl be deprived of a vote, his servants, enq)lovcs, etc., 
with a lesser interest, would still bo entitled to vote. 

(d) That the proposal ignores the rejiresentatioii of the 
'■iimmunity and deals with that of the individual only. 

Jh— (a) That the theory of the (Jonstitution — emjihasisod 
by the adoption of the principle of “ single seats ” — is that 
it is the Locality that is ri'presented in Tarliaim'nt. 

(//) That, tlu'reforo, each man who has a substantial 
interest in a particular constituency, and possesses the 
t)ro[)er (pialification, should, whatevm* his interests else- 
^'here, be entitled to vote in the choice of the representative 
who is elected to watch over the interests of the locality in 
the House of ('oinmons. 

(c) That, unless this be so, the interests of the locality 
"ould cease to be accurately represented; while an injustice 
would be done to the individual himself. 

4. — That, in each separate constituency, the vote of each 
elector is of equal value and power; there is no local 
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invidiousness or local superiorit}^ or inferiority, as betw^eeu 
the individual voters in a particular district, caused Ly 
plural voting. ^ 

5. — (rt) (B}" some.) That the ricli man, as 'Such, has a 
greater stake in the country; he has more to lose by bad, 
and more to gain from good government, than the poor man. 

(b) That the man who has acquired wealth and position 
ouglit to possess greater political power than the man wln> 
has acquired neither, for he is better qualified to exercis(‘ 
his electoral privileges. 

0. — (a) That the existing system works without any real 
friction, and witli a minimum of injustice or inequality. 

(h) That the grievance is very minute ; the number of 
plural voters is infinitesimal compared to the wlioh* 
electorate ; and the bulk of these do not exercise their full 
electoral privileges.* 

7. — (r/.) That it would involve the abolition of the forty- 
shilling freeholder ; an historical franchise. 

{h) That it would involve the disfranchisement of the 
Universities — a system of representation that has many 
merits. 

8. — (a) That to be continually tinkering at the Constitu- 
tion is inexpedient. 

(h) 'That if the reform of the representative system is 
going to be taken in hand, other, and far greater anomalies, 
must be dealt with at the same time. 

9. — {(i) That, as the chief object aimed at by the introduc- 
tion of the system of one man, oite vote,” is to give to each 
individual elector equality of voting power; the abolition of 
])lural voting would necessarily have to be coincident with 
the adoption of the principle of “ one vote, one value,” that 
is, a system of ecpial electoral districts.! 

* Seenote^p. 81. Of the 190,000 plural voters, it is estimated that al 
least 45 per coat, do not vote. 

+ For iiistanec, under the j)rcaent system of unequal electoral districts, 
'Central Leeds, with 11,000 electors, has only the same voting power as 
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(h) That the adoption of the principle of ‘‘ one vote, one 
value ” would necessitate a sweeping Kedistribution Act, 
l)oth as between the three kingdoms,* and within eacli of 
the three kingdoms. ,, 

(c) 'J’hat it would, moreover, necessitate a periodical 
rectification of the electoral areas. 

{(I) That periodical Kedistribution Acts would groatl}’ tend 
to destroy jaditical life and interest in the constituencies. 

10. — (Ky some.) That if, as many advocate, elections all 
look place on the same day,t the evils of plural voting 
would practically disappear. 


AVOMAN’S SUFFRA(1E.+ 

It is i)roposcd to extend the fraiieliiso to womon, 
so that evovy >voiium holding (in her own right) a 
sufficient property qualifi(?atiou, would he entitled to 
vote at tlie rarliameiitaiy elections. Some propose 
lo confine the privilege to spinsters and widows; 
otliors would extend it to married Avommi as well. 

This proposal is upheld on tlu'. grounds : — 

< 'ant orbury with its ;hO(M) electors. Kacli Canterbury ('lector maybe said 
C) possess almost four times the electoral power and privih\i;es of an elector 
in Central Leeds. In the case of several Iridi constituencies the inequality 
stdl greater, (lalway, for instance, havnig hut l.tJoO eh'ctoiN. 

'' .\ocording to the Census of IS'.ll Lngland had a population of 27^ 
millions, Wales 1,500,000, Scotland 4,(H)0,0()0, Ireland 4,750,000. The re- 
''pecilive number of mcmhei-s was 4<il, dl. 72 and 102; while, according to 
«d)sohite i)Opulation, the numbers should be 181, 21, 72 and 82. But against 
<‘<iuality of representation founded on prc'^cnt population, there is, us regards 
li'eliuid at least inueh to be said. Sec Debate, Alay 18, 18'J2. 
t ‘8ee p. 141. 

+ The roa'ler is ospecdally referred to ** Womcii by Mrs. Aslittm 

Lilk(‘ and Mr. W. Woodall, M.T. (Imperial Parliament Series), and to 
'IfrtKoiiJt for OppoHin^ Womni Stifratjtf' by Vice-Admiral Max»e 
(.Uidgway), > 
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1. — {(f) That our electoral system should he founded on a 
complete ri'presimtation of the whole people. 

(h) d’hat as women of property bear the burdens, 
tliey should not he deprived of the rights of eiti/enship; 
tliat as women havt* to obey the laws, they sliould lx* 
allowed a voice in making them. It is property not sex 
wliich giv(‘s the right to vote. 

(c) That, though certain other persons (minors, men who 
ar(‘ not householders, paupers, share witli women 

eh'ctoral disability, women alone retain their disability 
throughout life and under every condition. 

{(1) That, thus, in the ease of women, “the very prineipl.' 
and system of representation based on property is set aside, 
and an exceptionally pcTsonal disqualification is created for 
the mere purpose of (‘xcluding her.” 

(c) That, conse(iuently, just tliat result ensues which it 
is especially desirable to avoid -women are treated as, and 
become a “ class.” 

‘2. — {(i) 'riiat women have just as much interest in good 
governnumt as men; and if there be any difference, womi'ii 
ht'ing ]>hysically the weaker, reciuire protection more than 
nit'll. 

(b) Tliat the interests of women are either identical with 
those of men — and in that case their votes would not affect 
the ultimate result ; or their interests are divergent — and in 
that case they should be fairly and directly represented. 

(c) That where the interests of men and women arc 
divergent, the latter, being unrepresented, suffer — witness 
the laws respecting w'omeii’s property, divorce, custody of 
children, contagious diseases, child murder, and child 
assault, ; while if directly represented, the anomalies 
and ineipialities of the laws as affecting them would be 
modified or swept away. 

(d) That even if women are to be subject to men^s 
‘authority, they “require the protection of the suffrage t(' 
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si'cnro them from an abuse of that authority;” “ they do 
not need political rights in order that the}' may govei'ii, but 
ill order that they may not be misgoverned.” 

— (a) That the argument that the male vote, on some 
special occasion, would be swamped by the female, cannot 
l)i: seriously ent(*rtained. Mon'ovc'r, wonuMi would never 
vote all one way, any more than men do. 

{h) That women would be much more likely to vote 
under the influence of the men, than contrary to it. 

4. — (a) 4’hat though there may be truth in tlu' assertion 
that a married woman is represenb'd through her husband, 
a widow or spinster is entirely unrepresc'iited. 

(M 'riiat, as a matter of fact. th(‘ grievances of women 
arc as much the grievances of wives and motliers as of 
tlie unmarried. 

0 . — (a) 4’hat it is an anomaly for wouum to ])e allowed 
the School Board and ^lunicipal, and to b(' excluded from 
tlic Parliamentary franchise ; if they aia* lit for the one, they 
are (pialified for the other; they pay taxes as well as rates. 

(h) That as the highest post in the realm can b(', and is, 
worthily filled by a woman, it is an anomaly to refuse to 
women th(‘ lesser privilege* of a vote. 

b. — (a) That mentally and physically there is no suflich'iit 
ditiereiice betw'een men and women to justily w'ithholding from 
the one that which is given to tlu^ other ; the id(‘a that women 
ai’c the inferiors of men, and that they should be “ subject” 
to them, is merely a relic of semi-barbarism. 

{h) T’hat the inferior position wdiich wt)men now' hold, is 
due not to natural eaus(‘s, but to the laws made by men. 
llepeal these laws, and women w'ould soon take their proper 
position. 

(c) That as the question is out? of voting and not of 
being elected, the physical inferiority of w'oiiu'ii is of no 
account in the matter, 

(d) That whenever women have had the opportunity they 
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hav(^ shown themselves competent to exercise power and 
responsibility. 

7. — That a disfranchised class is either politically 
ignorant and indifferent, or else disaffected. 

8. — (a) That the i)ossession of the suffrage would have a 
salutary effect on women, by increasing their intelligence 
and interest, and ext(;ndiiig their range of vision, and by 
removing the idea that they are necessarily inferior ; whihi 
to withliold it, injures their self-respect, and counteracts all 
attempts to improve and elevate them. 

(h) Tliat more especially is this latter the case now that 
the servant and labourer are enfranchised, while the female 
<jmployer or farmer is refused a vote. 

(c) That, naturally, so long as women are denied political 
power, they are under no sense of responsibility in using 
their political influence. 

(d) (lly some.) That the enfranchisement of a small 
minority of women (for the numbers who would be enfran- 
chised would not be large) would have little effect one way 
or the other on the character of the whole sex. 

9. — (d) 'I’hat women being more deeply imbued with reli- 
gious feeling, and with resi>ect for law and order, than men, 
theii* possession of a vote would be an additional bulwark 
against socialism and anarchy. 

(h) That the extension of the franchise to women — neces- 
sarily women of property — would tend to check the 
democratic^ tendencies of the age, and would tlius be a 
Conservative measure. 

(c) That as the women enfranchised would be chiefly 
those of education, their opinions (as c'xpressed by their 
votes) would be of value, 

(d) That women are more free from party politics and 
party bias than men, and would therefore judge a political 
question more on its own merits, 

4 (c) That the education of women has made such rapid 
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strides, that to-day they are fitted to exercise a power of 
wliich yesterday they were incapable. 

(/) That the more political women become, the less 
priest-ridden will they be, and the greater will be their 
sympathy with the other sex. 

10. — That the question of enfranchisement ought not to 
depend at all on the possible way in which tlu' vote will 
be afterwards cast. 

11. — That the possession of the franchise would not cause 
tamily friction and ill-feeling; for it would be chieHy 
widows and spinsters of property who would possess votes, 
and they would bo indepcmh'nt. 

1‘2. — That the line between voting at rarliamentary 
elections and being eligible for Parliament, is so absolutely 
distinct, that to concede the one would not be in any way 
to admit tlie princii)le of the other. 

13. — That the ballot has so entirely extinguisliod all 
rioting and roughness on the day of election, that women 
could vote in perfect safety and without fear of intimida- 
tion or rudeness ; just as now they vote at School Hoard 
and ^lunicipal elections without any ])ersonal unpleasant- 
ness ensuing. 

11. — {a) That the assertion that thi‘ majority of women 
ar(! not desirous of the franchise, proves in what subjection 
to “custom ’’they are still bound — “slaves never wish to 
be free — and demojistrates the need of further freedom. 

{!>) That no woman need exercise the franchise unless 
slu! likes. The inditference or aversion of some, should 
iiot be a bar to the possession of their rights by others. 

15. — That though w'omen do not themselves serve in tin; 
5u*mv ; through their fathers, brothers, husbands, they are 
vitally interested in the preservation of peace ; and them- 
selves really suffer more from the horrors of war than men. 

16. — That to argue that because women are not physically 
strong they should not be allowed votes, is to deny also the 
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right of weaker men to possess tlie franchise, and is an 
endorsement of tlie principle that might is right.” 

17. — (By some.) Idiat if the franchise he extended to 
the single women and the widows, it will ultimat(dy be 
extended to married wommi as well. 

On the other hand it is urged : — 

1. — {<() That the principle that representation and taxa- 
tion should go together, is by no means fully carried out in 
the Constitution ; all minors, and many men, as well as tlu‘ 
women, are (ixchided from the franchise. 

(/>) (By some.) ddiat the (ihange would be opposed to tin* 
fuiidameiital principle of democratic government, namely, 
that persons, and not ])roperty, constitute the basis of re- 
presentation, and that ])roperty, and not ])ersons, is the 
basis of taxation. 

2. — {(i) I’hat the (‘xisting electoral law was tramed nnavly 
with a view to the representation of men. It chooses out 
the head of the family, and gives the vote to him as a man 
and not as the representative of property, d'he adoption of 
“waiinan suffrage ” would entirely reverse this principle. 

{h) 'hhat to grant the suffrage to women on the ground 
that, as they arc bound to obey the laws, they ought to have 
a hand in making them, would logically oblige us to concedt' 
the suffrage to every man, woman, and child in the 
kingdom. 

i ], — That men and women are, both mentally and 
physically, in every way different, and it is a mistake to 
endeavour to break down any of the natural differences — 
implied in sex — which exist between them. 

4. — (a) 4’hat women are not a class,'^ their rights and 
interests harmonize with those of men, and are therefore 
duly protected. 

{h) That, of late years especially, very much has been done 
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to redress luiy lej^al inequalities which may liave formerly 
existed between the two sexes. 

{(•) That such delays as occur in adopting reform in 
favour of women, arc due, not to indifference on the part 
of men, hut to the <lifticulties which now-a-days beset all 
l(*gislation. 

0 . — {(i) That if, however, women obtained the suffrage, 
class distinctions would be set up, “ woim‘n’s questions ” 
A\ould be manufactured, and men and women would be 
thrown into antagonism. 

[h) That, thus, not only would the whole nation suffer, 
hut bencfic^nit legislation in favour of women would be 
retarded instead of being advanced. 

(). —That if th(‘ franchise is conceded to si)insters and 
\vidt)ws, it cannot be long or logically refused to marric'd 
women also. Adult suffVage is only a mattm* of time ; and 
as the women outnumber the men, they will ultimately 
pi'edominate in voting i)ower. Such a condition of affairs 
would be, however, purely artificial, and must disa])pear 
A\hen any real strain came. At some moment of national 
e\(utement, a preponderance of the women yote would (*arry 
some measure which was unpopular Avlth the majority of 
men, but the physical strength being on the side of the 
men, they will re-assert their relativi^ position in tin; midst 
of confusion, perhaps of revolution and bloodshed. 

7. — That as the men have practically to put the law into 
execution, and Avonien would be jHiwerless without them, 
they should also make the laws. The voting power should 
correspond with the real strength of the nation. 

8. — (u) That it would be contrary to the natural position 
of women to be entrusted with pow^r. That women’s duties 
are at home and not in the polling bootli. 

{h) That men’s respect and reverence for women wajuld 
be fatally undermined if they were allowed to mingle in 
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political strife ; whil(^ the finer edge of women’s nature 
would be blunted, and the*}' w'ould become unsexed. 

(c) ’i’liat if women 'were enfranchised, the disposal of their 
votes would lead to famil 3 \jt‘alousies, ill-feeling, and greater 
political friction. 

(^0 'J’hat the subjection of women by men is a less serious 
evil than WTuild be the domination of women over men. 

9. — {(() That the female mind lacks tlie quality of judg- 
ment, and mentally, morally, and physically women are 
unfitted by nature to exercise a calm discretion, more espe- 
cially on exciting political qiu'stions; they cannot, therefore', 
claim the suffrage on equal terms witli men. 

(h) That educational and municipal questions stand on 
an entirely different footing from matters political; while, 
as regards the first, women are especially qualified to give 
advice. 

(c) Tliat a School Hoard or Arunicii)al Election is le&s 
impassioned than a Parliamentary contest. 

10. — That as women are not liable to bear arms, and 
as they are by nature warlik(‘, it would be inexpedient t(> 
give them the power of voting on cpiestions of peace and 
war. 

11. — Tliat the majority of women do not want and would 
ratlu'r be without the suffrage ; while, however, if they 
obtained it, they would be coerced into exercising it. 

12. — (n) That women are properly represented, in that 
they can and do exercise imimnise and legitimate influence 
over the male voters. 

(/>) I’hat the married woman is much better represcnt('d 
through her husband than she would be through the vote of 
some spinster or widow ; while the two last are directly 
ri'prcsented by other male relatives. 

13. — That though at first the Avomcn enfranchised 
would be those possessing some property, as manhood 
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will eventually be adopted, the suifrage will ulti- 
mately have to be extended to all women. 

(1>) I’hat those alone wdio would take an active part in 
|u)liti(*s would he the “ strong-minded ” women, who are not 
really representative of the sex. 

14. — (By some.) That women are conservative in habit 
niid tendency; while the disposal of their votes would be 
vi'iT mneh subjected to clerical influence. 

15. — (f/) That to demand the suffrage for the spinster 
Mild widow and not for the married woman, is illogical, and 
is not genuine “woman suffrage." 

{h) That it would be imjiossible, without great disadvan- 
tMges, to give the suffrage ti) married women; and to allow 
s|iinst(‘rs and widows a privilege which they would lose 
on marriage, would be an anomaly, whi(di could not long 
endure. 

IG. — That the concession of the vote \vould enfranchise, 
Minoiigst others, a. very undesirable (dass of w’onnm. 

17. — That the evidcmce of Municijial elections goes to 
show that female electors are mon‘ open to bribery than 
nial(>, and thus electoral purity would sulfei’. 

IH. -That the concession of the suffrage would inevitably 
l)e followed by the demand, which could not logically be 
refused, that women should be qualified to sit in the House 
"f roinmons themselves ; no other electors, except clergy- 
laen, being ineligible. 

Ub — (A latent fear in the minds of some.) That women, 
if given the opportunity, would oust men from many occu- 
pations which the latter no\v monopolise, and would thus 
diminish their earnings. 

[Apart from reasons which can be catego)ically stated, 
there is against tlie proposal a strong feeling, which can best 
he expressed in the phrase that “women (irc women.”] 

H 
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It is proposed to repeal the Septennial Act and to 
shorten th(^ legal duration of Parliament. Diftercnit 
terms of years are advocated, five, four, and three — 
tlie most popular being })er]iaps the four years’ term. 

Tlie existing Septennial Act was passed in 171(5, 
shortly aft(T tlie accession of George I., superseding' 
tlie Trhmnial A(d of 1C04, Av]ii(‘h liad itself folloAved 
on the Revolution of 1088.* During tlie period uf 
the Triennial Act, the av(Tag(^ duration of the Parlia- 
ments (exclusive of the six months’ Parliament, Avhicli 
Avas dissolved on the denn’se^ of the CroAvn in 1702), 
Avas tAA'o years and fi\"e months. 

The average duration of tlie Parliaments betAveeii 
1700 and the Reformed Parliament of 1833, Avas thre(' 
and a half yc^ars ; one Parliament alone (that of tli(‘ 
First of George I., the v(‘ry Parliament that intro- 
duced th(^ S('pt('nnial Act), (exceeding six years. From 
the first Ihdbrined Parliament of 1833 until the y('ar 
1808, there Avere nine Parliaments, the average dura- 
tion of Avhich Avas thrc'c years and nine months ; tAVo 

♦ The first riirlianieiit of Charles II., clcclcd in 1001 (IGOO). lasted 
cifchteen years. It ^Yas dissolved in Jaii. 1671) (167S) ‘‘in the thirtietli (I) 
yoiw of Onr llcign : ‘‘The King’s Alost Excellent Alajesty,” ran the Pro- 
damation, “ taking into his serious Consideration the many Inconveniences 
arising by the over-long continuance of one and the same Parliament doili 
hereby dissolve the same,” 
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of those Piirliameiits existed just six years. Since 
the Reformed Parliament of 18()8, until that dissolved 
ill 18 SO, there have been four Parliaments averaging 
four years and five months ; the longest term was that 
of the Parliament elected in 1874, namely six years 
and two months.* 

Pile present Parliament Avas (lected in August, ISSG, 
and can h'gally sit until August, I8!)8. 

Shorter Parliaments are advocated on tlie grounds : — 

1. — That tliere exists no constitutional means wliereby 
tile nation can express its opinion except at a General 
Klectioii. 

2. — (^/) Tliat under the Septennial Act, the nation is 
obligi'd to commit absolutely into the hands of Parliament 
ftir a lengthened term enormous powers, that may be used 
tor weal or woe without opportunity of <*heck or cliange. 

(h) That “Parliament,” in this connection, means, at tlie 
best, a majority only, perhaps but a very small majority, of 
the House of Commons for the time being. 

•>. — Tliat the Parliamentary majority, elected to carry out 
a particular course of policy, may inaugurate a new policy, 
may break its election pledges, betray its trust, and forfeit 
the confidence of the country. Yet it cannot be called to 
account, and may continue to defy for a lengthened period 
die evident feeling of the country. 

h-(u) That in the expiring years of a “long” Parlia- 
ment (questions of moment are decided, which had not even 
been mooted at the General Election, and thus momentous 

Sec 1\ p. IG." of 1S!)2. During the last 100 years there have been 
1 arJianients. Three have been dissolved by the death of tlie Sovereign, by 
' ieetoral reform necessitating a new election, 9 in consequence of Mini^- 
crises, and 10 by effluxion of time. (Mr. H. II. Fowler, April 8, 1892.) 
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decisions are taken, or new and grave responsibilities nro 
incurred by Parliament, not only without consultation with 
llie nation, but even, it may be, entirely contrary to their 
wislies. 

(h) That before fresh legislation is undertaken, a new 
expenditure incurred, or a novel stcip in h oreign or Colo- 
nial policy taken, the nation ought to have an opportunity 
of passing its final and conclusive judgment upon these 
qiu'stions. 

T). — That public opinion may distinctly change on a par- 
ticular question ; or a hasty and ill-considered verdict on 
a side issue may have decided the majority ; yet, for seviai 
years, the verdict given at the (Jeneral Election may remain 
irrevocable. 

(j. — (<i) That in these days of quickened communications 
and increased education, greater knowledge of, and interest 
in, politics, opinions are formed and change more rapidly 
than of old, and a length of yeai's formerly not excessive for 
a Parliament is now far too long. 

(h) That the condition of the country and the mind of 
the people goes on changing, and Parliament, remainiii^u 
unchanged, gradually ceases to reflect the opinion of tlu^ 
constituent bodies. 

7. — That it is right that the power of election should 
regularly and at short intervals revert to the people, so that 
they may have more frequent opportunities of endorsing or 
leconsidering their choice of rulers, and the policy to he 
])ursued. 

8. — (rf) That so long as the franchise was restricted, 
when elections were costly and corrupt, when the repre- 
sentation W'as practically confined to the wealthy (dasses, the 
question of the frequency of elections was of secondary 
importance. 

(h) That, indeed, in days when the poll extended over 
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<]ays or weeks, with open eomiption and unchecked hribory, 
(•lections were a positive evil. But successive llefonn Bills 
have purified elections, limited them to one day, and placed 
till' franchise in the hands of the nation at large. 

That every year, under the extended franchise in 
force, a large number of old voters disappear from, and a 
large number of new voters come on the register.* 

[h] That these latter ought to have an early opportunity of 
expressing their views; for the possession of a vote is of no 
avail unless associated with the opportunity of recording it. 

U).~(o) That the principle of Parliamentary Govern- 
laeiit is representation ; and a representative system under 
which the elected do not freipiently submit themselves, 
their acts, and their views to the elector, loses much of its 
representative character. 

{]>) That we have now placed our Parliamentary systi'in 
en a diunocratic basis, and other parts of the Constitution 
Jiiiist be adapted to this. 

{<■) That in these democratic days it is essential that 
representatives should be in near touch with their consti- 
tuents; and more frequent elections would greatly tend 
to\\ arils this consummation. 

11. — (n) That shorter Parliaments, and the more freipient 
lll’ct•^^ity imposed on members of meeting their constituents 
anil justifying their existence as representatives, would 
<iuieken their sense of responsibility. 

(/>) Idiat the member goes to Parliament a free man, and 
becomes a bondsman ; and the longer the Parliament the 
iiore ho tends to become a mere party “ item.” 

I' l That the sense of responsibility in members is greater 
towards the end than at the beginning of a Parliament. The 

H is estimated that, in the course of five years some 500,000 of jjcrhons 
to be voters, anti some 500,000 of new voters are registered ; a total 
' liange of a million of electors, or one-sixth of tlie total electorate. 
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shorter the life of a Parliaiiient the more likely is the meinher 
to appreciate his resjionsihilities. 

{(1) 'riiat a memher who lias decided not to stand again, 
is likely, during the last year or two of a prolonged Parlia- 
ment, to become lax in his attendance and interest. 

12. — (<f) That real independence and strengtii of character 
would not suff(‘r from more fre(]iient communion between 
tile memher and his constituents. 

{h) That “political honesty” can hardly consist in ji 
member acting contrary to the wishes of his constituents 
over a period long or short. 

13. — That ])ower reipiin's constantly to he checked; im- 
controlhnl power in the hands of the unscrupulous will 
ijuickly load to encroachments upon the liberties of the 
people. 

14. — That more' fr(‘([uent elections would create a greater 
general interest in iiolitics : and bring home to the minds 
of the people the fact that they are a self-governing ccni- 
niunity, responsibh* for th(‘ action of their rulers. 

15. — {(i) That the necessity of more friMiuently submitting 
their action to the judgimmt of the country would, hv 
making them more careful in regard to their measures and 
])olicy, have a wholesome elfect on the (Tovernment of the 
day. 

(h) That the knowledge that they would have an early 
opportunity of appealing to the country against the Oovern- 
immt, would increase the vigilance of the ( )t)position ; and, 
at the same time, the possibility of a si)cedy accession to 
power would quicken their sense of responsibility. 

1 (>. — {(() That the House generally would liave a better 
appreciation of the value of time, and business would be 
more efficiently, adequatel}', and rapidly conducted. 

(5) That more especially would this be the case, inasmuch 
as the real and recently expressed will of the nation would 
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1)0 known in reference to tlie principal (piestions to be dis- 
cussed and decided. 

{(•) That the best work is done in the earlier days of a 
I’arliainent. The iin])etus of tlie (leneral Election alone 
enables ^reat reforms to be carri(‘d througli. 

17. — (By some.) That we should thereby obtain some- 
thing of ail equivalent to the system of the “ Beferenduin *’ 
tliat i)revails with much advantage in Switzerland. 

18. — (u) That more frecpieiit elections would tend to 
diminisli the excessive swing of the political pendulum ; 
would lead to the great(‘r stability of successive Clovern- 
iiients, and therefore to greaten- continuity of policy both at 
home and abroad. 

{!)) Tlnit during the prolonged lib* of a Parliament, the 
(lovenmient lose touch of tin; nation, fall into decTcpitiide, 
while by their action or inaction tluo' otfend divers indi- 
^i(hlals and interests. These causes of oflenee would be 
lessc'iied if elections were more frequent. 

(0 'i'hat an earlier appeal for a renewal of power wouhl 
he much more likely to result in the endorsement of their 
policy and in the attainment of a fr(‘sh lease of power. 

(d) That, thus, while a strong and popular (lovernment 
would bo periodically reinvigorated by a new mandate, a 
weak and unpopular (Tovernmentwould the sooner disappear. 

19. — That the fact that a General Election so often goes 
gainst the Government shows that more fre(pient oppor- 
tunities ought to be given of declaring the i)(q)ular will. 

20. — (^/) That shorter Parliaments would tend to greater 
continuity of policy in T orcign Atfairs. A change of policy 
<‘ould not be so easily effected in the shorter period. The 
iiitluen .*c of the British Government abroad would be more 
l>otent when it was known that the country was at their 
hack. During the latter years of a prolonged Parliament, 
the po\ver of the Government of the day to negotiate witli 
foreign nations is largely curtailed in consequence of the 
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uncertaiiit 3 ^ as to wliotlior tlicir policy will be endorsed at 
the next General Election. 

{h) That the tendency is ever more and more towards 
continuity in foreign policy ; and shorter Parliaments would 
help toAvards this. 

21. — That shorter Parliaments and more frequent elections 
would tend to less sweeping alterations in the personnd of 
the House — short reckonings make long friends” — and 
thus each new Parliament would contain a larger proportion 
of experienced men than is the case at present. 

22. — That while it is possible that some of those who no^/ 
enter Parliament Avould no longer be inclined to stand, thei’’ 
places Avould be taken bv men who would be more interested 
in politi(^s and be more serious in attempting to remedy abuses. 

28.— That Parliamentary animosities would be less acute 
if the Opposition knew that the piuiod of a fresh appeal to 
the country could not bo veiy remote. 

24. — (a) That if elections were more frequent, the tendency 
would be towards reduced expenditure. The candidate would 
be less inclined to a large outlay, public opinion would favour 
reduction, and a further legal limitation of expenditure would 
take place. 

(/>) (Ba' some.) That as Parliaments (Avith a four years’ 
term) Avould tend, on the average, though Avith greater 
i-egularity, to extend over as long a period as noAv, the 
average cost to the candidate Avould be no greater than at 
present. 

25. — (By some.) That the adoption of shorter Parlia- 
ments Avould render irresistible the demand for the payment 
of members, and for the transfer of the ollicial expenses of 
elections to the rates or taxes. ^ 

2G. — (a) That, noAvadays, Avith the duration of the poll 
confined to twelve hours, Avith expenses limited by hiAv, and 
Avith the ballot, elections are conducted in a quiet and 
* See p. 141). t See p. 12 j. 
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orderly way, and a (Jeneral Election causes but little dis- 
turbance to trade. 

(/>) That there would be fewer contested elections, con- 
htituencies that had lately unmistakably expressed their 
preference would not be again fought. 

((') (lly some.) That if (leneral Elections wen? more 
fre'iuent, the inclination w’ould bo to hold them on one (hiy^ 
—resulting in far less excitement, turmoil, or interruptinii 
to business. 

*27.- -That it is better that the country should know in 
julvjinee api)roximately when an election will take place. 

28 . — {<() That for a period of twenty-two years a Truuinial 
Vet was in force and worked satisfactorily. 

(h) That the Triennial Act was replaced by a S(iptennial 
Act chiefly in order to meet a great national emergency, and 
to secure the Protestant Succession to the Throne. ! 

\r) That the Septennial Act was j)assed to meet a tempo- 
rary emergency ; and as a political makeshift, its adoption 
may liavc been justifiable. The danger has long sdnee 
jtassed away, and there is now no dynastic nor constilu- 
tional reason for its continuance. 

25). — That in 1807 the Se))tennial Act was itself iji a 
<byn'ec extended by the abrogation of the provision formerly 
existing that on the demise of the (T’own a dissolution must 
talu' place. I 

00. — {(i) That the tendency is towards a longer average 
hie of Parliament. 


" in. 

t ') lio S.'ptL'nnial Act w.'is in llic IliNt year of (Jeo. I. by llic Whij( 

(/t the clay, with the object of postponin." a (Jcticral Kh‘»aion 
ontil the new dynasty should be more lirmly cstaldished on the throne. 
1 iie Act \sa.s api)licd to the then existing, as well as to future I’arliaincutK, 
*iiid the Parliament of 171 . 1 , elected for three yeais. lasted for over six. 

+ Pov instance, on the death of (loo. III. Tarliamcnt was ijm facto 
< i-Milved, though it had been in exi.stence but eighteen months; on the 
of jy three years and eight montlis, on that of William IV. 
t " o years and five mouths only. 
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(h) TliJit the natural inclination of a Government, and of 
the nnijority for the time being, is to cling to power, and not 
to take the risk of a dissolution earlier than they can help. 

31. — That there would he no real infringement of the 
prerogative of the Crown ; for it is long since the Crown 
dissolved Parliament of its own initiative. 

3‘2. — That it would weaken the throat of dissolution bv 
means of which the Goveriiment of the day is sonietinios 
enabled to force measures upon its unwilling supporters. 

38. — That in no other country has the Lower House o{ 
Representatives so long a lease of power as in England. ''- 

84.— That the term of election in the case of Municipal, 
School Board, and other local elections is lor the most part 
for three years only. 

Oil the other hand, it is eoiiteiided : — 

1, — (it) Tliatthe Septennial Act ” is septennial oidy in 
name; the full legal limit is never reached, hardly ever 
approached, and the country has a full opportunity at sliorl 
intervals of re-considering its position, and ot recording itN 
verdict. 

(h) That if the legal pmdod of the life of rarliameiit weiv 
shortened, the maximum period would tend to become a 
minimum, and, on tlte whole, the country would have fe^^e^, 
and not more frequent opportunities of expressing its 
opinion. 

2. — That rarliament ought, if the country be in a norninl 
state, to be dissolved at the least a good year before the 
legal limit, lest it slioidd legally lapse at a moment when ai» 
election miglit be inconvenient or injurious to the country. 
Thus, if the term were shortened, either the Government 

* Germany, Italy and Spain, and some of the C’ol(»nies. five years ; t nniff. 
Uelgiiim, and some of the Colonies, four years ; Denmark, Ptatiigal. Sweeh'U- 
Holland, Switzerland, and some of the Colonies, three years ; United States 
two years, (See Diekiiison s Provedvre Fturhjn Parliuments.') 
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be tempted to go to the extreme legal limit, or else 
(‘lections would be continually recurring. 

'3 . — (^/) That rarliament, elected on a pure!}" democratic 
hjisis, does nowada^’s faithfully represent the opinion of the 
country for the time being. 

{h) That the numerous by-elections that take place tend, 
by the opp(U-tunity they atford of testing public opinion, and 
of introducing new blood into the Ifoiise, to keep Parliament 
ever in touch with the country. 

(c) That immibers are far more and incri'asingly in touch 
with their constituents, and aware of their feelings and 
desires. 

L - (o) That, nowadays, it is absurd to assiad that an}' 
Piirtv or persons could or would use their pow'ers to the 
<‘iirtailinent of the liberties of the people, 

(/>) That as a (lovernment depends for continued exist- 
(Mico on the good will of the electorate, it will always 
eii(b‘!iv(nir to propitiate, and not to run counten* to tlu^ 
desires of the nation. 

b. — ((f) That, as a matter of tact, neither Prime Minister, 

< iovernment, nor Parliamentary majority can defy the will 
of the nation, and pass measures or carry out a policy 
dire(‘tly contrary to the general feeling of the country. Tin* 
strongest (governments are forced to yield to the pressure of 
public opinion. 

{h) That, short of a General Election, the electors Inive, 
through by-elections, newspapers and speeches both inside 
and outside the House, ample and perpetual opportunity of 
toicibly expressing their views. 

b. — ((f) That shorter Parliaments, by involving more 
he(|uenr appeals to the country, w'ould impair the inde- 
pendence of the Ministry. 

That the Government w’ould be tempted to deal with 
those subjects that W'ere for the moment po])iilar, rather 
than with those of the greatest permanent benefit ; and the. 
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measures proposed would be desi^med with a view to their 
immediate effect on the public mind, rather than for tlio 
solid advantage of the country. 

7. — That, with shorter Parliaments, the majority would be 
elected with a mandate ” on some particular question of 
the moment ; and thus legislation would be more likely to 
be hasty and emotional. 

8. — (a) Tliat the extensicni of tlie franchise has tended to 
])olitical capi iciousness on the part of the electors. The de- 
cision of one election is often reversed at the next; ministers 
and Parliaments mostly change together. Political instability 
and constant change of OoviTiiment are serious evils, wliicli 
would be accentuated if elections were more fre(iuent. 

(b) That the check of the Septennial Act on the capricious- 
ness of the electorate is advantageous to the country. 

J). — (By some.) '.riiat the longer period of the existence 
of Parliament makes it more possible for the Government 
of the day to resist some great delusion ’’ that may tempo- 
rarily prevail in the country. 

10. — 'Phat at present there is bn* too little continuity 
<dther in the Home or in the Foreign policy of the country; 
more frequent elections, implying more fi’e<pieiit changes of 
<iovernment, would make it still more hai)hazard. 

11. — (^0 That, even now, the (jovernmeiit of the day is 
much hampered in its relations with Foreign Governments 
by reason of the possibility of a reversal of policy consequent 
on its defeat at the next General P'dection. Increase this 
l)ossibility, and embarrassment >Vould amount to paralysis. 

{h) (By some.) That the less the foreign policy of the 
country is subject to the revision of i)opuhir sentiment the 
better. It cannot properly be controlled by the electorate, 
for they cannot possess either the general knowledge 
requisite, or the particular (and perhaps secret) information 
necessary to the subject ; and .their decision is too often 
influenced by impulse or clamour. 
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12. — {(t) That shorter Parliainents, entailing the more fre- 
quent submission of a member to afresh election, would greatly 
weaken his independence and impair his political lionesty. 

{})) That good work is not done by men who “ have their 
eve on the door”; by men who anxiously scrutinise the 
etfoct of each vote or speech on their constituents. 

{<') That the position of the member would be lowered 
from that of a representative to that of a delegate. He 
would lose all his individual freedom of tliought and action, 
find be forced to support or oppose measures at the dicta- 
tion of his constituents. 

18. — That constant elections would tend to throw political 
power more and more into the hands of caucuses and wire- 
pullers, making the members mere machines, and tending 
to th(i manufacture of public opinion. 

14. — That, nowadays, with a very (*xtendcd franchise, 
grc'at publicity, and universal political activity, tlie sense of 
ivsponsibility of the member and his personal contact with 
bis constituents, extcuids over the wlndc of his Parlia- 
luentary life, and is not simply quickened by the ])rospect 
of a dissolution. 

15. — (a) That each newly elected House of Commons 
iK'cessarily takes time to accpiiro experience* before it can 
settle down satisfactorily to the conduct of the business of 
the nation. 

(/>) That constant elections would involve constant 
clianges in the personud of the House, bringing in at short 
intervals a large number of inexperienced men, strangers to 
eacli otlier, and new" to the work required of them, to the 
dislocation of public business. 

16. — That neither the first year nor the last year of a 
J^arliamont is devoted to valuable w'ork; in the first the 
nienibers are learning their business, in the last they are 
thinking of their constituents. 
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17. That with elections always in view, the time and 
attention of the member would be largely devoted to ele<> 
tioneering, and the business of the House woidd be 
perforce neglected. 

18. — (a) (By some.) That the result would be to throw 
administrative power more and more into the hands of per- 
manent officials, wliose irresponsible infiuence is already too 
great. 

(h) That the risk of personal Government from ‘Gong” 
rarliameiits is far less serious than the risk of bureau- 
cratic Governments from ‘‘ short ” Parliaments. 

19. — {(f) That the additional expense, risk of loss of 
seat, worry and trouble involved in more frequent elec- 
tions would deter many good men from becoming candi- 
dates. 

{h) That the best class of (*andidates would I'estmt tlie 
loss of ind(q)endence involved, and would be loth to stand. 

(c) That the duties of a member would necessarily 
become more multifarious, laborious, and irksome, both in 
the House and in tlie constituency^ ; and men, ^Yhose tastes 
or wliose business prevent them from devoting their whole 
time to politics, would be detm-red from standing. 

{(1) That the constituencies would be greatly restricted in 
their choice of candidates ; and the standard of the House 
Avould be sensibly lowered. 

20. — (n) That the great additional expense involved in 
more frequent elections would certainly lead to the trans- 
ference of the official expenses of elections from the 
shoulders of the candidate to the rates or taxes, and this 
would be a mistake.* 

(b) That it w^ould also render irresistible the demand for 
the payment of members — a system which would involve 
many serious evils, t 


* Sec p. 125, 


+ See p. 149. 
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‘21. — {(i) Tlirtt eveiy General Klection involves a very 
considerable disturbance to tlie trade of the country. 

[b) I'liat political animosity and party heat engenderml 
by General Elections would be greater if they were more 
frc(pieiit. 

(c) 'riiat with more frequent elections party passion would 
n('Y<‘r have time to cool down, and the country would bii 
kept in state of perpetual turmoil and in continuous 
pii'paralion for the next election. 

22. — (lly some.) That, even now, with the Parliamentary, 
Municipal, School Hoard, and otlier Elections, there is little 
cuougli peace from electioneering turmoil. 

2:1. — That too fre(pient Parliamentary Elections would 
greatly diminish the general interest taken in them, and 
this would be a serious evil. 

24. — That the shortening of the life of a Parliament 
^\()nld greatly diminisli the force of the tlireat of dissolution 
now often used with salutary effect by the Government of 
tlu'- d.iy. 

25. --'riiat the prerogative of tlie Sovereign in tlie 
matter of dissolution would be infi’inged by being greatly 
curtailed. 

‘it).-— Unit tlie Septennial Act has worked very well for 
the last 174 years, and it is unstatesmanlike and dangerous 
to make a grave constitutional change without adequate 
cause. 

‘27.— That the supporters of shorter Parliaments are not 
yet agreed among themselves on the best term of years to 
iulvocate. To every term proposed grave objection can be 
taken. 

28.— That the proposal is only a grievance of the 

outs, and would be immediately dropped if they became 
the “ ins.” 
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R HOIST RAT ION RKFOR]\T. 

It is pro])osocl, tliat the Elcetoral Eogistration Laws 
should ho amended and simplified. That a Eespoii- 
sihlc Piegistration Ofheer sliould he appointed in each 
eonstituciicy, whoso duty it should bo to see that 
every duly cpialificd person was put on the register, 
and kept on the register. That the registration should 
bo continuous, all the year round, and made up at 
least once a (piarter. That the qualifying period ot‘ 
resideiiee should be redueed to three months ; and that 
the disqualifications attaching to removals should ho 
abolished. 

In order to vole at ParliamenlaiT Elections a person 
must possess one or other of the following qualifica- 
tions: — 

1. — As a Houscdioldcr, lie must have lived in the same' 
Pailiamciitary Division for twelve months preceding tlic 
ITitli July. He may have removed more than once, but si> 
long as each house occupied is Avithin the Division, lie i^ 
entitled to the franchise. Any person Avho separately 
occupies purt of o house, the landlord not residing on the 
premises, is entitled to be registered. 
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2. — As a Freeholder, he must have had possession for six 
months of property producing forty shillings per annum 
clear of all expenses. 

— As a Leaseholder, he must have held for twelve months 
previous to the 15th July a lease of property worth L‘50 
per annum, and (originally created for a term of not less 
than 20 years ; or a lease of property worth .£5 and up- 
wards per annum, and originally created for a term of not 
less than 00 years. 

1. — As a .tlO Occupier, he must liave occupied for 
twelve inontlis some land or tenement of .£10 clear yearly 
vidue. 

5. — As a Lodger, he must have occupied rooms in the 
same house for twelve months. As regards the annual 
value (d' the rooms, which is fixed by law at £10, a payment 
of L. a week for unfurnished, or (Is*, a week for furnished, 
rooms, is usually accepted as a sulficient indication of value. 
A son living at home with his parents may claim, when by 
agreement with his father he is the sole occupant of a 
room in the house, and might if he chose lock it up and 
prevent any other member of the family from entering. 
Kv(‘ry man over 21 who has a right to the exclusive use of 
a room or rooms in his parents’ house should therefore 
(daini to be put on the llegister as a lodger. 

5. — The Service Franchise. Lank Managers, School- 
masters, (kiretakers. Servants, and others who occupy 
rooms or houses rent free on their employers* property, are 
entitled to this franchise, provided their employers do not 
reside on the premises. 

Tn Boroughs the Parliaincntary Fi’aiichise may bo 
<^xcr(;iscd by every person qualified : — 

1- — As a Householder, including Bank Managers, School- 
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masters, Servants, Caretakers, and others occupying houses 
under similar conditions, as in Counties. Any person who 
separately occupies imrt of a house, the landlord 7iot residing 
on the premises, is entitled to be registered. 

ti. — As a .^10 Occupier, ?.c., any one who occupies an 
Office, Shop, Warehouse, or other huilding or land, of CIO 
clear yearly value. 

3. — As a Lodger. The conditions are exactly the 
same as previously described under the head of County 
(lualihcations. In all cases Fiodgers must claim every 
year. 

4. — As a Freeman. In certain cities and boroughs 
where such rights are reserved. 

The Parliamentary Franchise in no case extends to 
w'onien. 


The Ecform of the Eogistratioii Laws is supported, 
ou the grounds : — • 

1. — (a) That Parliament, in giving the vote, intended 
that every duly qualified person should be able to exercise 
the franchise. 

{h) That, in order to perfect our representative system, 
every obstruction in the way of the registration of duly 
(pialified persons, should he removed; and registration 
should be easy, economical, and automatic-.*’ 

*2. — That, the existing system is so replete wdth teclmi- 
calities, complications, and anomalies, that every obstacle is 


* Some go so far as to nvgue that eacli qualitkil per.sou sliould 1)C obliged, 
iindor Tienalty, to register himself as a voter; and, further, that every 
jegistered ■\otcr should he compelled to vote — this proposition need, 
perhaps, hardly be argued. 
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|)iit ill tlie way of getting on, and every facility exists for 
netting struck off, the register. 

11. — {a) That the present system of registration origi- 
nated at the time when the franchise was a restricted 
jVancliise, and when the vote was treated as a privilege and 
not as a right. The object chiefly in view then, was to 
|irr‘vent persons, not proiierlv qualified, from getting on 
tlie register. 

(h) That, now-a-days, with the extended franchise, 
and with the vote considered in the light of a public 
trust, a simple automatic and eflicient, not a compli- 
cated, costly, and inefficient system of registration is 
re([iiired. 

1. — (^0 That the registration laws have not kept pace 
\\ith the extension of the franchise, and, being obsolete, ar(i 
mischievous. 

{b) That where (as is the case here) a distinct political 
grievance exists, depending not on principle but merely oli 
mechanism, it should unquestionably be remedied. 

5. — That, at present, a man cannot obtain and cannot 
retain his vote, without involving himself or others in grt'at 
expense, trouble, and worry. 

r>. -~(«) That the obligation of a year’s residence, and the 
general condition precedent to registration, namely tii(‘ 
imyment of rates, lead to wholesale disfranchiscuncuit ; 
e'^pecially of the working classes. 

[b) That the absurdities and anomalies in connection witli 
“ removals ” and “ successive occupation,” result also in 
'V 1 lolesale disfranchisement . 

7. — That the nominal one year’s residence, practically 
involves a two years’ residence, and may involve more, 
before a man becomes entitled to vote.^ 

* 'J'ho period of qualification for occiipier«; and lodgers i^ twolvc iiioiitlis, 
Jurl Hie year must be reckoned as the twelve months immediately preceding 
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8. — (a) That the only residential qualification required, 
should be just sufficient to enable a correct local register of 
the voters to be made up at short periodic intervals. 

(h) That the qualifying period should not be arbitrarily 
dated ; and should not depend on whether or no a man 
happened to enter on residence on a particular day. 

9. — That the electoral qualification should depend on age, 
not on residence ; on citizenship, not on property or on tlie 
payment of rates.-*^ 

10. — (a) That the disqualification attendant on “ re- 
movals ” is anomalous and unjust ; f a man, once qualifieil, 
should he entitled to retain his qualification though luj 
may change his residence, t 

{h) 'riiat change of residen<‘e should not stand in the way 
of qualification for the franchise ; nor in the way of due 
qualification for successive occupation.” 


the 16th of July in any one year ; and, for froeholilcvR. full possession of tlio 
qualifying property for six months previous to July loth. The new registci 
does not come into force until the January of each year. Thus, a man wlr> 
enters into occupation on, say, July Ih^^h, could not even chaim to be 
registered until two years less one day had elapsed, .and then a further six 
months would pass before he would be entitled to vote — in all two and a- 
lialf years. At the best, it would take him eighteen months of qualificatiea 
before lui would be in a position to exercise the franchise. 

* See “ Manhood Suffrage'' and “ One man. one Vote." 

t llemoval from one rarliamentary borough and County division 
another disfranchises the voter, and he has to go through the whole (lualitV 
ing process over again. 

J There is this addition.al anomaly; tliat in the case of Borough con- 
stitucncies, which were formerly one, and were divided into two or nioir 
single scat divisions by the llcdistribution Act of 1881, the qualification fov 
a householder remains good though he may have moved from one B.arlia- 
mcnt.ary Division to another. For instance. Birmingham formerly returned 
three members for the whole undivided Borough, it now returns seven 
members for as many diflPerent Parliamentary Divisions. llemoval from 
one Parliamentary Division in Birmingham to another does not disqualify 
in the ease of a householder, but removal to any other Parliamentary 
Constituency in the Kingdom would both disqualify and disfranchise. 

See also Note, p. 117, for London. iSee also No. 12 (<x), p. 84. 
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11. — That, at present, every removal — and removals arc 
constant and habitual — from one constituency to another, 
destroys the qualification of “ successive occupation; ” more- 
over, a lodger must not only occupy lodgings, hut lodgings 
ill the same house during the qualifying period.* 

12. — That every move a man makes, may have been a 
promotion — he may have risen in the world, and from a 
lodger become a householder— and may thus have made 
liimself more fitted than before to exercise the franchise ; 
yet, eacli move practically disfranchises him. 

Td. — (a) That a man, who, from the nature of his busi- 
ness and calling, has often to change his residence, becomes 
a. voiceless political vagabond. 

{h) That, especially is this the case with large numbers 
of working men, who have to change their dwelling-place 
siccurding to the location of their work; and arc thus dis- 
franchised simply for following their employment. 

14. — That the (piestion of disqualification for i*emoval 
especially affects London, inasmuch as the Metropolis is 
not, like other Boroughs, treated as a whole, but as a 
series of separate Jk/roughs, those namely existing in 
1884.1- 

15. ~That the freeholder, however much he moves about. 


For a houscliolder, or occupier of laud or tciiciiicnt, successive oeeupa- 
lioiiiii the same rarliaraeiitary Horou^lj and County Division duriuj? the 
year of (lualitieatioii is reciuisitc. For i\ lodi^er, oeeupationof lodgings in 
the same house. Sec p. IIH. 

t For instance, the old undivided Hovoughof the Tower Hamlets returned 
two members. Jn 1881, the old llorough was divided into seven Parlia- 
luentary Divisions, each returning one member. A householder removing 
from one part of the Tower ITarnlcts to another, does not prejudice his qualiti- 
eation ; br.t if he removes over the bonlers (perhaps only across a street) 
into Hackney, he disqualifies himself. (See also 12 (/>), p. 81.) How largely 
j’emovals, etc., disqualify in the poorer parts of London, is shown from the 
^cry low per centage of electors lo population as compared to other large 
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still retains liis vote ; because Lis qualification remains 
constant. 

10. — (a) That tlie “ Overseers,” who are supposed to make 
out the list of voters, are for the most part untrained men, 
with no particular interest in the work. These lists are, as 
a rule, most inaccurate ; while they obtain no sufficient 
publicity to enable a man easily to ascertain whether he has 
i)een put on the register or no. 

(b) Tliat the ordinary individual is at a loss to know, 
whether he is duly qualified, and to discover how he ought 
to proceed to obtain liis rights; cost, trouble, and annoyance 
are involved if he attempts the task. 

17. — {a) That, thus, the public system of registration has 
of necessity to be supplemented by private effort and 
ontcrprisc ; with the result, that registration has become part 
of the necessary duty of the political and party organization; 
and the voters, in order to obtain their rights, are driven 
into the hands of political agents. 

18. — (d) That it is manifestly an indefensible anomaly 
that the registration of a voter should depend on the 
activity, and be undertaken in the interests, of a political 
party. 

{h) That it leads to the deliberate and injurious um’ 
of technicalities to keep off’ duly qualified, and to hard 
swearing and deception in order to get on not properly 
(qualified, persons. 

{(•) That, the whole work is done twice over, once by 
each of the political parties ; involving double expense and 
great waste of power. 

19. — (u) That the reduction of the qualifying period to 

towns. For instance (I'SDO), liury with a population of o.’ijOOO li.as a 
re|];istcroil cIcctor.T,te of S,20U ; while St. Gcorge’s-in-thc-East (an extrcnic 
case), with a popalatioii of .“lOjOOO, has a registered electorate of only 4,300. 
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tliree months, the disappearance of disqualification for 
“removal,” and the niceties of “successive occupation,” 
would immensely simplify and greatly reduce the expense, 
trouble, manipulation, and chicanery of the registration 
system. 

(h) Tliat, in connection with registration reform, the costly 
mid trouhlesomo interposition of the revising barristers could 
be done away with. 

20. — (d) That, Avith a continuous or quarterly registration, 
the register would be as reprc'sentative and as complete at 
one period of the year as at another. 

{h) That, at present, this is by no means the case ; and 
mi election, if taken at one jieriod of the year, might, and 
probably in many constituencies would, result diHerently 
than it taken at another,^ 

21. — That one step in tin; right direction has already 
been taken in Scotland, by the appointment of a public 
registration oflicer — with excellent results. 


Oil the other liaiul, it is (amtendod - 

“There are no snakes in Iceland.’’— The principle of 
registration riiform is not seriously opposed by any 
persons. 

Pleas of delay — of dislike to re-open the reform question 
of the possibilities of increased public expense — are some- 
limes raised, but these do not afibet the principle. t 

'■ Th(^ register is '’iiew” on Jaiiuai’y 1st: and as the year proceeds 
Ix'fumes ever more “ rotten.” 

t One argument, and one argument only, Avas raised in the Debate of 
1^'Jl. directed against the expediency of a shorter period o£ qualification, 
name]}'', tliat “it would be possible in eortairi eases. Avhich might easily be 
nnaginud, to flood a eonstituency with new voters in order to win an 
<'leetion.” (Mr. Chamberlain, March 3, bSlU.) 
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TUB BALLOT. 

The Ballot Act of 1872 was passed experiment- 
ally for a limited number of years, and expired in 
Bocember, 1881, and is only now kept in force by 
being included each session in the Continuation Act. 

The principle of secrecy of Yotlng is, liowever, so dcti- 
iiitely accepted, that it is not worth Avhilo to recapitu- 
late the reasons advanced for and against the Ballot. 

Illiterate Voters, 

It is probable, however, that one jxniit connected 
with tlie Ballot will be re-discussed ; namely, the 
question wliether th(^ illiterate voter, who solicits 
assistance in recording his vote, should continue to 
receive the help of the officer presiding at the 
polling-booth in marking his ballot paper. '' 

It is contended that this assistance should be with- 
drawn, on the grounds : — 

1. — [a) Tliat a man so illiterate as to be unable to mark a 
ballot-paper correctly, is iiresuniably too ignorant to be 
worthy of a vote. 

{h) Tliat the illiterate man, not being able to acquire 
information b>^ reading, is more likely to be at the bidding 
of the unscrupulous agitator. 

2. — That the desire of being able to record his vote will 
be an incentive to acquire education. 

3. — {a) That it is possible for the voter who claims assist- 
ance to make known which way he votes, and so the door 

* In 188(5, 4,700,000 electors polled, of whom 18(5,500 were illiterates. Of 
these, 08,400 were in Ireland. (P. P. 1C5 of 188(5.) 
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is left ajiii* to bribery and intimidation, more esi)ei‘ially as 
the illiterate voter is likely to be amenable to corrupt 
influences. 

(/<) That literate voters are induced to plead illiteracy, 
so that the briber maj’ know which way they vote. 

4. — (rt) That the votei will not be disfranchised except by 
Ills own illiteracy, 'lliere is nothing to prevent him from 
voting it* he 1‘ikes ; it is only proposed to ^Yithdraw a special 
privilege now grantc'd to ignorance. 

(/>) 'Idiat an illiterate of ordinary intelligence could bo 
easily taught how to mark bis ballot-paper : the returniug 
oflieer has great latitude in judging of the evident intention 
of the voter. 

5. — (By some.) That the extension of the franchise to 
Ireland has conferred votes on a vast number of illiterates ; 
and all the abuses springing from “illiterate voting” — 
aecentuated by priestly pressure — are ther(‘ so rife as to 
warrant the withdrawal of the privilege aceoixh'd to illiteracy. 


On the other hand, it is contended that the illiterate 
voter who solicits assistance from the jirosidiiig officer, 
should he entith'd to receive it, on the gTouiids : — 

1. — That he represents “a household” and is as much 
interested in good government as the well-educated 
voter ; and if he were deprived of the assistance necessary 
to him in recordings his vote, he would he practically 
<lisfranchised. 

‘2. — That if he has to record his vote without assistance, 
be will give it in a liajdiazard manner, and it might be 
lecorded for the wrong candidate, or he lost from infringe- 
nient of the rules of voting — either result would he an 
‘aiomaly. 
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— That as the number of illiterates — especially in 
Tnilaiul — has been largely increased by the Franchise Bill, 
it is still more necessary to grant this assistance. 

1. — That tlie question is a small one, and of diminishing 
importance ; illiteracy is gradually disappearing before tin* 
^spread of education. 

5. — That as the presiding officer and those attending in 
th(‘ booths are bound to secrecy, and as proper care is 
lak('n to prevent cx])osure, no infringement of secrecy is 
j)t)ssible. 

b. — That as the blind, and those physically incapable of 
marking the voting paper, are assisted by tlie presiding- 
<ffiicer, the uneducated, who are equally unfortunate, should 
receive the same assistance. 


CANVASSING. 

It is proposed to proliibit canvassing at ParlianKai- 
taiy Elections on the part of the candidate, and 
systematic volunteer canvassing on the part of otlu'i’ 
})(‘rsons.^ 

These proposals arc upheld on the grounds : — 

1.— (^f) That canvassing stultifies to a very considerable 
extent the advantages of the secrecy ol the ballot. 

{h) That the liberty of the voter is most seriously 
curtailed in conseciuence of the pressure brought to bear 
on him by canvassers. 

* The CdiTupt ITactices Act of 1S83, l»y strictly limiting cmploy:iH-iu 
],iohibite‘l for the future the use of jmi<i canvassers. Tersonal 
systematic canvnssing, if unpaid, is, howcvcv’, not affected by the Act. 
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(c) That as they have been given the ballot, voters have 
:i right to be protected from personal solicitation. 

‘2,— That it leads to intimidation. 

3. — Tliat it leads to bribery, both by bringing the canvasser 
into direct contact with the voter, and by making known 
who are most likely to b(‘ amenable to a bribe- 

4. — That it leads to much deception on the i)art of the 
voter. 

5. — 44uit many unauthorised t)romises are made and 
pledges taken, on behalf of the candidate, which he is not 
able to red('em. 

6. — {(i) That the whole energy of the canvassers is 
practically directed towards inducing those to vote who 
have no political opinions or convictions. 

(h) That if canvassing were abolished, the most inditterent 
and the most ignorant voters would not poll ; and this would 
he an advantage. 

7. — That under the ballot, canvassing has lost its fornn'r 
advantage of being a guide to the probable result of th(‘ 
poll. 

8. “(u) That there would be little difficulty in defining 
candidate-canvassing and systematic unpaid canvassing. 

{h} That in the same way that ‘‘ agency ” cannot be 
strictly defined, and has to be left to the election judges to 
<lccide, so “ canvassing ” could be left to their decision. 

(c) That as long as it is legal, both sides are obliged 10 
undertake canvassing. But as both canvasser and canvassei; 
<lislike the system of canvassing, a law prohibiting tin* 
practice would be thankfully obeyed ; and the necessity of 
<leciding whether the law had been broken would seldom or 
never arise. 

t). — That canvassing will not cease unless it be made 
absolutely illegal, with invalidation of election on breach of 
ibe law. 
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10. — That the supposed educating advantages of can- 
vassing do not exist. 

The prohibition of a personal canvass on the part of 
the candidate is also upheld, on the grounds : — 

11. — That canvassing iiii])lies a vast waste of time and 
energy, without aii}^ compensating advantages of real ])er- 
sonal intercourse between candidate and elector. 

12. — That it is humiliating for tlie candidate to be obliged 
personally to solicit the votes of the eh^ctors. 

13. — 'I’hat by means of more frequent meetings and 
deputations, the candidate could (and would) give tlie 
electors better opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
liim, and with his opinions, than through the medium of 
canvassing. 

On the other hand, the abolition of canvassing is 
opposed on the grounds : — 

1. — That it would be a gross interference with the liberty 
of the subject. 

2. — That as it is practically the candidate wlio solicits 
ih(! suffrages of the constituency, and not the constituency 
which prays the candidate to stand, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that both he and his friends should take trouble and 
spend mone}’ in informing the constituency of his desire, 
and of his qualifications, to represent them. 

3. — That its abolition would be greatly to the advantage 
of local men; and local influence is already more tlum 
sufficiently represented in Parliament. 

4. — That constituencies would require more careful and 
laborious ‘‘ nursing ” between election times. 

5. — (u) That it would be very; difficult, and well nigh im- 
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])()ssible, legally to define canvassing, while means would be 
easily found of evading tlie law. 

(/;) That it would be intolerable to impose silence on the 
(jiiestion of the merits of the candidates, etc. ; and without 
absolute prohibition it would be impossible to draw the line 
between ‘‘ conversation ” and canvassing.” 

(r) That it would be impossible to punish the candidate 
for a harmless excess of zeal on the part of some friend. 

G. — That it would greatly incrcasci the number of election 
])etitions. 

The personal canvass of the elector by the candidate 
is also upheld, on the grounds : — 

7. — (d) That it is mutually advantageous to the candidate 
niid to the elector to become personally acciuainted with one 
another; while canvassing on the i)art of others has an 
<Mliu'jiting efie(‘t on the electors. 

(/>) That this could not be done so effectually by means 
of meetings or deputations. 

8. — 'riiat every voter has a right to sec the candidate or 
liis representatives, and to question him, or them, about the 
former’s political opinions, .and this he cannot conveniently 
acconqdish unless canvassed. 


THE ‘^OFFICIAL” EXPENSES OF ELECTIONS.* 

It is proposed to relieve Parliamentary candidates 
the cost of the Parliamentary machinery of elections 


* See section on Payment of Members. 
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— tlie Eeturning Officers’ expenses at present cast upon 
them.* This proposal is urged on the grounds : — 

1. — Tlirit, at present, however much n candidjite and 
liis supporters may desire to conduct the election without 
expense, they cannot escape the payment of a large sum 
enforced by the State. 

2. — That tills com]>ulsory charge constitutes a ])r()pe]ty 
(pialification ; yet Parliament, as long ago as 1858, pro- 
fessed to abolish all property cpialifications for ^lembcrs ol^ 
Parliament. 

3. — {(f) That it is unjust and inexpedient that the candi- 
date, desirous of serving his country, should he called upon to 
bear the cost of elaborjite and expensive machinery, the use 
of which is enforced hy the State for its own purposes, and 
over the working of which he has no control. 

(5) That more especially is this the case where th(‘ 
burden is from time to time incrciased by tlie popular desire 
to afford greater facilities for voting, or of encouraging 
purity — the nation is liberal at the expense of the individual. 

4^ — (^a) That constituencies ouglit to have tln^ fullest 
possible choice of candidates. 

{!)) That the necessity of meeting the cost of conductiiij> 
the election, greatly limits the range of choice. 

(r) That, more especially is this tln^ case in regard U 
“ labour ” candidates. 

5. — That opinions, not purses, should bo represented in 
Parliament. 

0 , — lUiat, as the cost of elections are gradually beinj’ 

Tho Kduriiinj^ OffitTrs’ (jxpciises at tht* t.'loc'tion of 1880 amounted 
CllU,000 out of a total expuiiclilurc of £1 ,nr)().()()0 ; in 188(1 they 
CUOjOOO out of a total expenditure of £(»2I,00(). The amounts vary (h'l 
oente^ted elections) from to £070 in ))oroughs, and from i:27i> to 

X7:U) in counties. 
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rodiioofl, the official expenses constitute an ever larger pro- 
portion of the whole cost. 

(h) That tlieir transference would eiicourag(i still more, 
])e(‘aiise it would make possible, cheap elections. 

7.— (rt) That the lleturning Officers’ expenses constitute 
but a very small proportion of the whole cost of eh'ctions ; 
tlicir transference W(mld not, therefore, encourage frivolous 
or vexatious candidatures. 

{!>) That the cost of ‘‘sitting,” and not the cost of 
“ standing,” constitutes the real deterrent to the political 
ndveiitiirer. 

H. — {ff) That the system of Second Ballots*' might he 
luloptcd in case of a multiplicity of candidates. 

(h) That if tlie system of Second Ballots were not accept- 
able, tliere would bo no great difficulty in clK'cking frivolous 
or vexatious candidatures, by requiring a deposit from each 
candidate to he forfeited iinh'ss he polled a certain ])ropor- 
lion of the electorate. 

(c) d’hat, abroad, where the official expenses arc borne by 
tlic State, frivolous candidatures are almost unknown. 

1). — That in the case of School Board, Municipal and 
t 'oiinty Courts elections the official expenses are a cliaj’go 
on the rates. 

10. — That the payment by the State of that portion of tlie 
<'\penscs of elections whicli is due to the macliinery alone, 
would in no way interfere with the personal and polithtal in- 
dependence of members. 

11. — (a) That the , amount of these expenses varies in 
ditierent constituencies;! they constitute therefore a vaiwing 
burden on dilferent candidates, and a varying charge for tlie 
•'^iune office. 

That is to say, that if no caiifliJatt' polls an absolute majori I y of tlur 
< 'till vote cast at the first election, another ballot takes j)lace, at which tlu- 
<'f>n'liflato highest on the poll is elected. See section on '‘Second JJaUof." 

t See note, p. 12G. 
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(h) That, in a two-membered constituency, the candidate 
at a b 3 "e-election is charged with double the expense that lie 
would have to meet at a general election. 

12. — (a) That the candidate has no check nor control over 
this expenditure, and cannot, without incurring politi(*al 
odium, refuse to pay the amount demanded by the Returnin'^ 
Officer. 

(/>) That, as an Imperial or local charge, the amount of 
expenditure w'ould be strictly supiu-vised and limited. 

13. — iiiat in the cas(‘ of all the other European nations, 
this charge is either an Imperial or local one. 

On the other hand it is eontonded : — 

1. — (a) That the question is not one of abolishing or 
diminishing the costs of elections, but affects merely the 
incidence of a certain portion — a necessary and essential 
portion — of the cost. 

(h) 'I’hat it is just and right that the candidate who 
aspires to a scat in the House, should be called upon to pay 
the cost of the machinery of the election which his candida- 
ture renders necessary. 

2. — That the independence of members would be seriously 
affected, if they were indebted for their election expenses 
either to the State or to the locality they represented, 

3. — That, by diminishing the legitimate cost of elections, 
the standard of the House would be lowered. 

4. — That the official expenses of elections bear but a 
small proportion to the whole cost, and no bona fide or repre- 
sentative candidate is prevented from standing by the 
necessity of producing the comparatively small sum com- 
pulsorily required. 

5 ^ — That to relieve the candidate of the cost of the 
election would be to encourage the candidature of political 
adventurers. 
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(/;) That to relieve the candidate of the cost of liis election 
AYonld he to encourage frivolous and vexatious candi- 
datures. 

(c) That, even in tlie case of School Board and Municipal 
hdections, frivolous candidatures are by no means unknown ; 
and tlu3 attraction of a Parliamentary candidature would he 
much greater. 

G. — (a) Tliat it would become essential to introduce some 
safeguard against a multiplicity of candidates ; and no satis- 
factory safeguard can he devised. 

{h) That the system of Second Ballots would in itself 
introduce many evils — it would increase the number of 
candidates ; it would, as it has done abroad, divide parties 
up into an infinite number of ^^groujis,” and so mak(‘ 
party government impossible ; it would involve the duplica- 
tion of the worry, trouble and expense of elections.' 

(c) That any system of deposit, to be forfeited unless 
certain (joiiditions were fulfilled, would act very unfairly, 
would be almost impossible to work, and would in itself con- 
stitute a form of property qualification. 

7. — Tliat School Board and Municipal, etc., Elections form 
no precedent. There are local elections for local j)urposes ; 
the official expenses form the chief portion of tlie cost of 
the election; and, as the duties are not very attractive, it 
is essential to remove every obstacle to candidature. 

— That no comparison with the system jirevailing 
abroad is possible ; there, a Parliamentary seat is neither 
honourable nor so greedily sought after as in England ; 
while, as a matter of ffict, the candidates (in consequence^ 
nf the payment of election expenses and the salaries of 
lueanbersl are not of a high class. 

9. — That, the official expenses being fixed by Act of 


See section Second Ballots. 
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Parliament, exorbitant charges on the part of the lieturn- 
ing Ofticer are not possible. 

If tlio priiieiplo of the relief of the candidate ho 
g;raiitcdj the further question arises 'whether the 
burden should be thrown on the taxes, or on the rates ; 
on the nation at ]ari;(‘, or on the (constituency. 

Those in favour of placing the burden on tlie rates^ 
argue : — 

— A'hixi as the district chooses tlie inemlx'r, and lie 
represents them in Parliament, it should also pay the cost 
of th(c election. 

2. — That, in the cas(5 of the School Board and IMiinicipal 
Klection, the burden is borne by the locality. 

3 ^ — (d) That, now-a-days, it is practically the ratepayers 
who constitute the electorate. 

(h) 'That, if the burden w(‘r(‘ placed on the taxes, nun- 
electors would have to bear a iiortion of the cost. 

4. — That contests would be discouraged, to the advantage 
of continuity of poJsaiy and of person. 

5. — That the local interest in economy would act as a 
check on the expenditure. 

Those in favour of placing the burden on the Con- 
solidated Fund argue, hoAvever:— 

— (rt) That the expenditure is for National not for 
Local purposes, thereby differing from the cost of School 
Board or IMunicipal Elections, which is rightly met from 
tlie rates. 

(h) That, to place the charge on the rates, would be to 
confirm the vicious principle that the member represented 
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the petty local interests, instead of the general political and 
national feeling contained in the constituency. 

2. — I’hat tlie member would be more independent and 
less of a delegate, if he were indebted to the State and not 
to his constituents for the expenses of his election. 

3. — That ratepayers and electors are not synonymous : to 
phicc the expenses on tlie rates would be to throw a direct 
harden on many non-electors — wonUn, peers, t'iic. 

4. —(a) That the charge, if placed on the taxes, would be 
nil unifoi'iu burden over the whole country ; if placed on tlie 
rat(is, the charge (which itself varies in diffiu’ent localities) 
would constitute a proportionately heavier burden on small 
or straggling than on large or compact constituencies. 

{!)) That the ratejiayers in one constituency, which should 
not happen to bo contested, would escape all charge. 

(c) That the ratepayers in a constituency in which, 
through any cause, a bye election took place, would be put 
to a. double expense. 

5. — That so long as local taxation remains iinreformed, the 
iiicideiiee of local taxation is unfair; and to add to it wouldj^ 
he to accentuate the existing injustice. 

0. — 4' hat to throw th(^ burden on the locality would tend 
to discourag{^ eonti'sts, which, from a politico-educational 
point of view, arc advantageous. 

7.— That it is advantageous to encourage increased 
facilities for recording the votes ; public opinion would 
favour these if the charge were a national one, local opinion 
would discourage them if the charge were to come on the 
rates. 

H. — That Exchequer control and audit would tend towards 
economy, by ensuring that those who have a pecuniary 
hiterest in the amount of the expenditure should not have 
dio power of increasing it. 
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SECOND J5ALL0TS. 

Tt is proposed that, along 'vvitli the transferenoo 
of the official expenses of elections to the taxes 
or rates,* and the provision for the payment of 
members, *(* a system of “ Second Ballots ’’ should 
he introduced. 

That is to say, that, if at the first election, th(‘ 
candidate highest on the poll, docs not obtain a cleai* 
majority of the aggregate votes cast, a second 
election shall take place, at which the candidate then 
highest on the poll will be duly clccted.:{: 

This proposition is defended on the grounds : — 

1. — {(() 'Eliat, by this means alone, will the other electoral 
reforms be safeguarded ; and the object aimed at by them— 
true representation of the majority — be attained. 

(b) That the system of second ballots is simple ami 
effective, and gives logical completeness to the repre- 
sentative system. 

2. — 'Idnit one of the principal objects of cheapening 
elections and paying members, is to give the greatest possibl*' 
choice of candidates to the electors. 

(h) That these, and other electoral reforms, would un- 
questionably lead, in very many instances, to a multiplicity 
of candidates. 

*ScRp. 12r). t Seep. 141). 

t It 18 ususilly projiosed that, at the second election, the choice of 
electors should he restricted (in single scat constituencies) to the tv 
candidates (among those who had not withdrawn) who stood highest on H” 
poll at the first (dcction. Of course, in no case, would fresh nominations 
allowed. 
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(c) 'riiat, without a system of second ballot, the 
majority of the electors, where they divided their votes 
among two or more candidates,* * * § might be outvoted by a 
compact minority.!' 

. - {(I) Idiat, thus, the minority, instead of the majority, 
obtains the representation ; and the constituency, during the 
existence of that Parliament, is misrepresented, t 
8. — (a) 'Jdiat a necessary corollary to single-seat constitu- 
( iicies is, that a candidate should secure an absolute majority 
of the vote cast before he can be duly elected. 

(/>) ddiat with ‘^double-barrelled” seats, the different 
shades of opinion existing in a party, and with “ three- 
cornered” scats the minority also, were represented, or 
might be represented ; neither of these things is possible 
under the system of single seats, now almost universal. § 

(c) I’hat it is essential, therefore, that some means 
should be found, whereby, without endangering the seat, it 
may be possible to select the candidate whose views are most 
ill accordance with those of the majority. Second Ballots 
imd Single Seats go together. 

1. — (a) That, at present, there is often great difricult}^ 
when selecting a candidate, to discover which person or whose 
views will meet with most su])port from the party. The first 

* Tlinmj^huut, for the sake <»f simplicity ‘'single seats'’ are assumed ; the 
Jugumeiits mostly hold good for ‘‘double barrelU'd seats as well. There 
:ire now no “ three cornered ” seats. 

t At the election of 1H71, no less than IH JAberal seats were lost in 
‘■onseipience of a multiplicity of Liberal candidates. These 13 seals, 
lepreseiiting 2(i votes on U division, constituted lialC the whole Tory 
majority in that Parliament. 

t In the election of 1885, for instance, two Liberals stood for Peckham 
•lud polled between them 3,510 votes, the Conservative candidate, however, 
‘’ocuiingth scat with a poll of 3,302 votes. Similarly, in N. Lambeth, the 
two Liberals polled together 3,038 votes, the successful Conservative hut 
'->•>12, the electorate numbering nearly 8,000. 

§ There were twenty-nine “double barrelled” constituencies only left l^y 
llic lleform Bill of 1881. 
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ballot would give an easy means of accurately testing the 
opinions of the Party. 

{h) 'Phat the noisy, active, extreme section of a Party 
often force on the Party as a whole, candidates distasteful to 
the majority. At present, the fear of splitting the Party 
t'liforces acquiescence in the selection ; with the result, that 
the seat is lost, or, if won, a large portion of the Party 
remains practically misrepresented. 

(c) d’hat a system of second ballots would protect the 
majority of a Party in a constituency from the mistakes, or 
worse, of wire-pulling dictation. 

5. — That the constituency as a whole, should not be 
punished, by being misrepresented, b(‘cause of local jea- 
lousies or blunders. 

6. — (<t) That, though a section of the Party might, in the 
end, bo unsuccessful in returning their candidate, their 
special views and special grievances — at present necessarily 
stifled or “squared ’’ — would obtain a public hearing. 

(h) That a system of second ballots would give the 
best and readiest means of accurately ascertaining 
the real extent and importance of particular opinions 
in current politics. 

7. — That candidates and members would be mon; 
independent if they had not, as at present, to submit 
to pressure, or to compromise on so many difterent 
questions, in order to meet the views of the different 
sections of their Party. 

8. — (n) That Party organization would be sufficient 
to prevent the Second Jhdlot from being used as an 
instrument to ventilate any but substantially supported 
divergences of opinion. 

(h) That, at the first or second elections after the 
introduction of the system, there would probably be, in 
many constituencies, a multiplicity of candidates belonging 
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to tlie same Party, anxious to test the relative strength of 
their particular views ; hut the relative strength of the 
ilifferoiit sections of the Party once satisfactorily tested, the 
Party as a whole would deprecate continual division, and 
become — because unity would he founded on knowledge — 
more consolidated than before ; and thus, a multiplicity 
of candidates would in the end be discouraged and not 
(!iicoaraged. 

1). — {(i) (By some.) That, along with the introduction of a 
system of second ballots, it would be just and necessary, in 
order to prevent mere frivolous candidatures, that a deposit 
should be made by each candidate, to be forfeited if he did 
not poll a certain proportion of the electorate, or of the votes 
actually cast.'*' 

(/>) That, thus, while no bond fide candidature would be 
prevented, the cheap indulgence of human vanity and selfish* 
ness would be prevented. 

(c) That such a deposit would in no sense constitute a. 
property (pialification — it would only be forfeited if an over* 
wlielining majority of the electorate wore unfavourable. I 


* Two very different things, e=?pecially in Loiiflou. For instance, in 
SLepiicy, the voters niiinberiiig the total voles polled in 18S6 only 

auioiinted to .’1,970, little raorc than half the electorate. Thus — assuming 
that the recpiisite per centage to bo polled lo save forfeit, is put at ten per 
«‘i'nt.— if tlie percentage were reekoiicd on the electorate, the candidate 
would have hail, in this cuse, to poll 090 votes, if reckoned on the votes 
Mi'tiially polled, only 397. In the case, of (for instance) the Darvven election, 
lit 1H8.">, where the poll was a very high one, the difference would have been 
'^inall ; ll,7o0 votes were p 9 lled out of mi electorate of 12,000. A concrete 
itistuiioe is that of tlie Mile End election of 188.“), where the total electorate 
hciiig 5,880, and the total votes cast 3,953, the lowest unsuccessful candidate 
pflleil 420 votes; thus, if the percentage were fixed on the electorate, the 
di'pDsit wu’d'l have been forfeited ; if on the votes polled, it would have 
Ix’cn saved. 

t To m»?et the objection, that the dcpo.sit would constitute a property 
' pialification, an alternative suggestion is sometimes made, thata rcijuisition, 
signed by a certain percentage of the electors, should be a necessary antecedent 
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10. — Tliat the introduction of second ballots would lead 
to the abolition of existing “double-barrelled” seats — now 
an anoinal}'. 

11. — That the system of second ballots almost universally 
l)revails abroad and works without difliculty or friction. 

12. — (a) (By some.) That the Liberal Party, even now, 
suffer from a plurality of candidates. 

(/;) That the growth of “Labour” and “Socialist” 
opinions, combined with universal suffrage, the pa 3 unent of 
members, and the transference of the official expenses, would 
greatly encourage the multiplication of “Liberal” candi- 
dates. 

(c) That tin* introduction of se<*ond ballots constitutes the 
only hope for the Liberals of avoiding the loss of many 
seats ; and of maintaining the homogeneity of their 
Party. 

(d) That, by this means alone, without endangering tlio 
seat, can the opinion of the constituency, in regard to the 
particular “ Tnberal” opinion nn^st iirevalent, bo easily and 
accurately ascertained. 

(c) That, at the second ballot, the different sections ot 
the Party would sink their differences and loyally suiiporl 
the Liberal candidate highest on the poll. 

(/’) That, thus, the danger of a loss of seat would be 
minimised ; while a desirable, because safe, opportunity 
w'ould be given to the various sections within the Party of 
testing their relative strength. 

(//) That, tlius, a system of s,econ(l ballots would lead 
to a greater solidarity in the Party than at present 
exists. 

to tlie legality of ii canditlature. lint to tlii.s i)lan there arc obvious objec- 
tions— practical infringement of the secrecy of the ballot, trouble, expcjisc, 
(lifticulty of check and verification, etc. 

♦ See P. P.— 21)87. (1881.) 
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On the other hand, it is contended : — 

1 . — That tlio present system of elections works well ; 
and, on the whole, results in an accurate representation of 
the opinion of tlie constituencies. 

2. — {(t) That a divided majority — often differing more 
seriously from one another than from the minority — cannot 
1)0 said to be a majority of oi)inion. 

(/>) Tliat, if tlio minorit}' ho greater in numbers than 
eitlier or any of the sections of the majority, and thus 
obtains the seat, the largest single section of opinion has 
(•arri(‘d the day, and the constituency is properly repre- 
sented. 

(c) 'i’hat the candidate returned by the majority at the 
second election, would often not be the true choice of 
tli(‘ constituency, but only the nominee of a, section ; not 
th(! representative of a Party but the representative of 
one particular sliade of opinion in the Party. 

8.— (ri) That because a Party generally, or in a particular 
district, is so disorganised that it cannot arrange its internal 
(piai’i’cls, is no reason for dislocating the whole electoral 
systi'in in-order artificially to ai-rang(‘ tlu'se disputes. 

(b) That, if a constituency so mismanages that the 
minority win the seat, it must suffer for its blunder. 

4. — (a) That one great advantage of tlu^ present system 
is, that all sectioiis, classes, and opinions in the Party 
combine, and work heartily, loyally, and unitedly for the 
common cause. 

(b) That a system of second ballots would eiujouragc divi- 
sions, and accentuate differences ; would lead to suspicion, 
nitriguc, and jealousy; to the setting of class against class, 
wealth against poverty, labour against capital. 

5. — (a) That, often, at the second ballot, the Party as a 
whole, would not coalesce nor give their united support to 
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the nominee of a section ; and thus tlie minority would still 
gain the seat. 

(h) That this is all the more probable, inasmuch as the 
real contest at the first ballot would have been, not between 
the two opposing Parties, but between the different sections 
of one Party — the object being to place the special candidate 
higher on the poll than the candidate of the other section 
or sections, so that, at the second ballot, he may become the 
selected candidate. ITiction, heat, and ill-feeling would 
have been engendered, resulting in wholesale abstention at 
the second ballot by the partisans of the less successful 
candidates. 

(c) That, unless coalition takes place, there is no virtue 
and no advantage in the second ballot — the minority would 
still obtain the seat. 

(d) That if the minority of the majority abstain, and the 
majority of the majority are nevertheless successful in re- 
turning tlndr candidate at the second ballot, the member, 
so returned, will sit, not as a representative and supporter 
of the Party Jit huge, but only and specially of a section. 

6. — (d) That, apart from any divisions in the Party, the 
second election, where it takes place, would not fairly retlect 
the opinion of the constituency. 

(h) That it would be impossible to keep up for the second 
election the excitement and interest that prevailed at the 
first election ; or to get the bulk of the electors to record 
their votes twice within a few days. 

(r) That, as it is, many electors are with difficulty 
persuaded to vote, while to many others, especially to 
Avorking men, voting involves sacrifice of time or money. 
Thus a large number, Avho had voted at the first ballot, 
would be forced to, or Avould abstain at the second ; while 
some who abstained at the first, Avould vote at the second. 

(d) (By some.) That this would be more especially the case 
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with “ Tjibcral ” voters ; the Party does not possess the same 
facilities as their opponents of bringing the electors to the 
poll ; and depends more on the working classes. 

[e) That, thus, the opinion of the constituency recorded 
at tlie first, might be reversed at the second ballot. 

7. — That the system of voting ])revailing abroad is very 
ilifferent to that prevailing here. ^loreover, the elections are 
greatly facilitated by being held on a Sunday* — impossible 
in England. 

8, — That pushing, obstinate, ill-conditioned men would 
force themselves on the constituencies; and moderate, fair- 
minded, and public-spirited men would be forced aside, or 
deterred from becoming candidates. Thus tlie iw.rsonnd of 
the House would seriously suffer. 

(). — (o) That a double expense and a double trouble would 
he involved to the candidate and to his Party, by tlie intro- 
duction of second ballots. 

[h) That the additional expense involved Wfuild greatly 
tell against “ Fiabour” candidates ; and the benefit of the 
economy derived from the other electoral changes, would 
be largely lost. 

10. — That the country would not stand the worry, trouble 
and expense of double elections. 

11. — {a) 'riiat it would greatly encourage frivolous and 
vexatious candidatures. A crotchety or notoriety-seeking 
individual would be enabled, without loss to himself, and 
without endangering the seat, to air his crotchets, and to 
obtain the notoriety he sought. 

(/i) That any compulsory deposit with forfeit, would 
constitute a property qualification — for no man can tell 
beforehand what proportion of the electorate he will poll.t 


♦Not so, however, in Gcrraany. 
f See note. p. 1 1”>. 
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12. — That Second Ballots would involve the abolition 
of the remaining double seats, — and this would not be 
expedient. 

IB. — (a) (B}" some.) That it ^vould totally destroy 
all cohesion, already somewhat attenuated, in the Liberal 
Party. 

(h) That there would be nothing to i) re vent, and every- 
thing to encourage, a multiplicity of ‘‘ Jiiberal ” candidates 
of \arious shades of oj)inion. 

(c) That the supporters of those different candidates would 
be, before and during the election, working strenuously 
against one another ; and, whatever the result of the election, 
—and many seats would be lost by abstentions at the second 
ballots* — the local “Liberal'’ Party would be permanently 
split up into rival and hostile camps. 

(d) That the various candidates would stand, and would 
be labelled as belonging to a particular section of the 
l^irty ; and the member, when returned, would sit and 
vote with the particular section of the Party in the 
House to which he belonged. Thus, the Party, both 
inside and outside the House, instead of being homo- 
geneous, would be split up into different and distinct 
sections ; and the Liberal Party, and especially a Liberal 
Government, would be completely paralyzed. 

(c) That the effect of second ballots on the system 
of Party Government is seen in Prance. There the 
Uepublicaii (the Liberal) Party, though in an enormous 
majority in the country, is so split up into multifarious and 
diverse groups, each with its own leader and jts own 
organ in the press, that the Government ot the day is 
merely a Government on sufferance ; is constantly being 
changed, and is almost impotent for action. 


* See No. 6, p. 138. 
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ELECTIONS ON ONE AND THE SAME DAY. 

It is proposed tliat, at a General Election, all tlio 
elections sliould bo held on one and the same day ; 
cither on a fixed day in the week (Saturday is 
usually suggested), or Avithiii a fixed number of days 
after the issue of the writ.'"* At present, the Eeturn- 
ing Officer has a certain amount of discretion, after 
the receipt of the writ, in fixing the day of polling. 
In lloroughs the election must take place iVithiii nine 
days after the writ is received; while in Counties 
the period can be prolonged to seventeen days.f 

This proposal is urged, on the grounds : — 

1. — (a) Tliat it is not right that the returning officer — 
often a iiartisan— should have any discretion in fixing tlie 
<lay of the poll. 

(h) That the poll is now often fixed on a particular day 
hecause of the anticipated advantage to one Party and the 
disadvantage of the other. 

‘2. — That, in many places, certain classes of electors — 
fishermen, sailors, railway men, etc. — arc partially dis- 
franchised by fixing the poll on one day rather than on 
another. 

3. — (a) That there is little force in the argument that, 


* Some suggest lhat, as a modification, the Corough Klcctions should bo 
hold oil one day and the County Klcctions on another ; many propose that, 
^Nitbout adopting the system of simultaneous election, the discretion now 
hit to the returning officer should be largely contracted. 

t At the (Iciieral Election of 188.o, the first contcstcil election took place 
oil November 24, the last (exclusive of Orkney and Shetland) on Decem- 
ber 9. 
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with a fixed day in tlio week, elections would often fake 
place on “ market” or other inctmvenient days, at present 
avoided. Elections only come once in several years ; and, 
alrefidr, they often, in counties, take ])lace on market days 
in some ])laces. Now-a-days, the disturbance caused by an 
election is comparatively slif^ht. 

(/>) 'riiat the country would soon become habituated to 
elections on a fixed day in the week ; and local circum- 
stances would bo arranged accordin^^ly. 

4 — (a) 'Diat a fixed period of election, would greatly 
tend to shorten the average period of the contests ; and 
this would be an advantage. 

(h) 'That it would reduce the ex])ense of elections. 

5. — Tlnit elections are now peaceful and orderl}', and no 
(‘xtra force of police is required on the spot. 

(). — (//) That at present, the earlier elections exercise an 
undue influence on the later. The prestige of success of 
♦)ne Party at tlie earlier elections, often helps to turn tli(‘ 
scale in some of the later. 

(h) That each elector ought to exercise his fninchise 
independently, and unbiassed by the result of the poll else- 
whei’c — this can only be obtained by means of simultaneous 
elections. 

7. — That it would do much to minimise the evils of 
])lural voting ; lime would not permit of separate votes 
being recorded in different constituencies. 

On the other hand, it is contended : — 

1. — That the present clastic system is far the most 
convenient for the locality; and allows the day of the poll 
to be fixed according to the varying circumstances of 
Borough and County, of constituency and constituency. 

2. — {a) That, with a fixed day, the day of the poll 
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would often necessaril}' fall on a market, or some other 
inconvenient clay ; to the disturbance of trade, and to the 
annoyance of the localit}". 

(h) I’hat, in nearly every locality, one day in the week 
is usually more convenient than another; a fixed day, 
ignorinj^ local circumstances, would, in many ])lafes, often 
practically disfranchise a considerable number of electors. 

3. — (a) That the only day that would bo equally con- 
venient to all is Sunday — and Sunday, in England, is out 
of the question. 

(h) That the simultaneous elections abroad usually take 
place on a Sunday. 

4. — That, now-a-days, the returning oflicer does not use 
his power unfairly or corruptly; but fixes a day — usually 
after consultation with the reprcscnitativos of the candidates 
— likely to be most convenient and desirable to all parties. 

5. — That, if the day of poll Avere a fixed day in the week, 
the writ might be issued at a moment that Avould diday the 
election by five or six days. 

().— That it would be ditlicult, in the counties at least, to 
find a suthcieiic}' of competent persons to act as returuiug 
eilicers; polling clerks, etc. This would be especially the 
case, if the number of polling booths was increased ; and 
tile tendency is all in that direction. 

7. — (a) That, very often, even with elections as peaceful 
and orderly as they now usually are, extra police have to be 
drafted into a constituency on the day of the ])oll to keep 
order. That, with simultaneous elections, there would be no 
nieans of obtaining these extra police, they would each and 
all he Avanted in their oavii districts. 

ft) Tfiat the argument applies with great force to Ireland, 
whore elections are not invariably peaceful. 

— (By some.) That it is an advantage that earlier 
elections should, as they do, influence the later elections^ 
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Jt is Letter for the country that the Party obtaining tlio 
majority, should obtain a large majority, and he strong in 
the House of Commons. 

J). — That simultaneous elections would he hut a poor 
palliate against the evils of plural voting ; abolition is the 
only remedy. 



EEFORM OF THE PROCEDURE OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The modern form of Obstruction ” may be said to have 
taken its rise in tlie session of 1871, in tlie discussions on 
the Ballot Bill of that year. Since then it has become a 
settled institution, and an ever-increasing evil. 

To meet it, Sir S. Northcote, in 1877, introduced liis first 
Besolutions. As passed, they provided for the suspension 
of a member for the period of the debate, if thrice called to 
order; and that, in committee, the same member should not 
be allowed more than once to move the adjournment of the 
debate. The futility of these llesolutions was, however, 
immediately demonstrated by the 26 J hours’ sitting of 
duly 31, 1877. Again, in 1880, on the motion of Sir S. 
Northcote, a further standing order was adopted, slightly 
increasing the penalty and tin? facilities of susi)ension, for 
persistent and wilful obstruction. 

The question was, however, first seriously taken up by 
Mr. Gladstone in 1881, after the provocation of a very pro- 
longed debate on the Address, and of a 22 hours’ and a 41 
hours’ sitting,^ with general obstruction of business. \ The 
urgency rules ” were adopted, by which, when the 
urgency ” of an}" particular question was declared by the 
House on the motion of its leader, extensive powers of 
closing the debate were conferred on the Speaker ; at the 

* The 41 hours’ sitliii^ was on the Coercion Hill, and was ended by tlie 
Speaker (Sir H. Hraiid) of his own monition, closing tlic debate, and 
refusing to call upon any fiiithcr spcakei’s. 
t During the three months of the short second session of ISSO (according 
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same time the Speaker was also authorised to frame and 
enforce rules affecting the forms of the House, calculated to 
diminish obstruction. The ‘‘ urgency ” rules were success- 
fully applied more than once during the session of 1881. 

Tn the following session, 1882, Mr. Gladstone opened up 
tlie whole question of the rrocedure of the House of 
Commons, and introduced a series of new standing orders, 
adopting most of the “ urgency ” rules framed the previous 
session by the Speaker. Unable to pass his proposals in 
the course of the ordinary session, an autumn session was 
held to consider them. As ultimately adopted, they ])r()- 
vided (1) Against Obstruction and waste of time : — (a) By 
the introduction of a “ closure ” rule, by means of which, if 
in the opinion of ihi) Speaker it became the (wideiit sense 
of the House ” that a question had been ‘‘ adequately dis- 
cussed,” he could put the question without further debate ; 
the proposal, to be effective, had, however, to be supported 
by over 100 members when the minority was under 40, or by 
over 200 when the minority exceeded (h) By increasing 
the stringency of the rules directed against disorderly con- 
duct ; a first suspension involved exclusion for a week, a 
second for a fortnight, a third for a month; while power was 
given to the Speaker to silence any member for “ continued 
irrelevance or tedious repetitions.” (c) By depriving 
members of their former power of moving the adjournment of 
the House, in order to call attention to any question, unless 
it were a “ definite matter of urgent public importance,” and 

to Lord ITartington) six members — Loi-d K. Churchill, Sir If. WoltT, Mr. 
(lorst, Mr. Jliggar, Mr. Finiiigan, and Mr. A. O'Connor— made between them 
407 fe])ccclies, and in addition a.sked KHJ questions. Allowing ten minutes 
only for each spcc(di, and putting aside the questions, each session would, 
if all the other members occupied the same amount of time as these 
last over eight j'cars I 

* This “ closure ” rule itself was only once actually enforced, namely, on 
February 24, 1885, and, on that occasion, in consetiucnce of the opposition 
and abstention of many members, the motion nearly failed to obtain the 
requisite majority, the numbers being but 207 to 46. 
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unless the mover were siipi)ortetl by 40 members, rising in 
their pbices. (d) By confining the discussion on an ordinary 
motion for adjournment of the House, or of the debate, to 
(he question of adjournment; by prohibiting a member from 
twice moving, or twice speaking on, the adjournment; and 
by empowering tlie Speaker to refuse to put a motion for 
adjournment if lie considered it ‘‘an abuse of the rules of 
tlie House.” (r) By altering the rules as regards “going 
into committee of supply,” the “half-past twelve rule,” &c., 
so as to facilitate business and economise time. (‘2) For 
Devolution of Business, by the appointment, as a sessional 
order, of two public Grand Committees, to consist of 60 to 
80 members, one for f^aw and one for Trade and Justice, to 
which all Bills affecting these questions were to be referred, 
and there thrashed out, though Bills reported to the House by 
the Grand Committees could be re-discussed by the House.* 
I’hough these rules were unquestionably of much use, the 
forms of the House still adapted themselves so readily to 
the delay of business, that though (;ach Government, session 
by session, encroached more and more on the time allotted 
to private members, the length of the sittings appreciably 
increased, and the strain on the strength and health of 
members gradually became intolerable. Consequently, in 
1887, and again in 1888, Lord Salisbury’s Government 
revolutionized, Avith (so far as can as yet be judged) 
singularly good efiect, the rules of procedure of the House 
of Commons. 

Under the New Rules, as ultimately adopted : — 

(1.) All contentious business Avas, in the ordinary Avay, 
to end at midnight.f 

Tlic! question of (trand Committees” was inserted in the third edition 
"t tins book, published in May, 1881 ; since then the section has been omitted. 

land Committees were appointed during the session of 1883, and were 
revived in the session of 1888, and are now a standing institution. 

t The House beginning its ordinary sitting at 3 instead of at 4 o’clock. 
'Dien there is a morning sitting, namely, from 2 till 7 p.m., the evening 
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(2.) The Committee and Report stages of the Address at 
the beginning of tlie Session were abolished ; the process of 
** going into Committee ” was further simplified, and there 
was a limitation of the amendments possible on the 
‘‘ Report ” stage of Bills. 

(3.) Notice of Questions could, in future, only be given 
in writing. 

(4.) The Speaker or Chairman was invested with further 
powers of refusing to put, or of summarily putting, the ques- 
tion of the ordinary adjournment of the House, Committee, 
or Debate, if he considered it to be an abuse of the rules of 
the House; while he could call upon members to rise in 
their places, if he thought that a division on any question 
was being frivolously or vcxatiously claimed. 

(5.) 4’he closure rules were greatly strengthened. Any 
member was empowered, at any time, to move “ that the 
question be nowput ; ” and unless it appear to the Chair that 
such a motion is an abuse of the rules of the House, or an in- 
fringement of the rights of the minority, the question is to he 
put forthwith, and decided without amendment or debate. ' 

(6.) Further powers of silencing members for irrelevance* 
or tedious repetition, and of suspension for disorderly 
conduct, were given to the Chair. 

(7.) The system of Grand Committees was revived. 

(8.) The order of private members’ Bills was so altered, 
that after Whitsuntide priority was given to the Bills then 
most advanced. 

It is possible, especially in the interests of private 

at 0. may last until 1 o'clock ; altered in 181)1 to 12 o'clocK 
The 12 o’elork lliile may he suspended hy notice giren on behalf of tin' 
(lovernment at the l)eginning of the sitting. 

^ In the session of 1887 the closure was moved on B7 occasions, on B2 of 
which a member of tlio Government was responsible. The assent of 11“^* 
Speaker or the (Jhairman was withhehl on 5 occasions. In the session of 
1888 the ligures were respectively CB, 18, .and 25 ; in 181)0, 31), 11, and 23; 
181H, 4!), 20, and 17. 
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members* Bills, and in order to facilitate Governnioiit Bills 
ill Committee and “ Supply,’* that these rules may from 
time to time have to be modified ; but, as they stand, they 
have struck at the root of obstruction, and, by limiting the 
liours of sitting, have put an end to tlie system under which 
it was pliysically impossible for members satishictorily 
to carry on the business of the nation. Moreover, the ice 
has been so effectually broken, that no objection could now be 
urged, on principle, to any further extension of the rules. 
Hence it seems unnecessary to repeat the arguments for and 
juminst the “ lleform of the Procedure of the House of 

O 

Commons,” which have appeared in some of the former 
editions of this book. 


PAYMENT OF MEMIHHIS. 

It is proposed that all members of Parliament should 
bo paid a State salary for tlieir Parliamentary 
services.* 

This proposal is advocated on the grounds : — 

1. — That, ill a democratic country, no obstacle ought to 
stand in the way both of a man voting, and also of being 
voted for, so that he may servo his country in Parlia- 
ment. 

2. — That, so long as constituencies are in any degree 

* The salary usually proposed is a yeiir. There arc G70 members, 
but of these about 30 already receive salaries, leaving (UO to be paid, 
at ^305, an annual outlay of 1*230,000 a year woukl be entailed ; at 
l.>00, the cost would be £320,000. It is universally admitted now, that the 
salaries should be a charge on the Consolidated Fund (/.r. the taxes), and not 
CM the rates. It is somewhat curious to note, however, that, in 1885, Mr. 
Chamberlain favoured the latter principle, “ Mr. Chamberlain proposes to do 
nothing of the sort(/.r'. charge the amount on the Consolidated Fund). What- 
ever sum may be paid to the representatives of the people, it would be a charge, 
not as the Quartcvly reviewer tiiuLs it convenient to assume, upon the Imperial 
Exchequer, but upon the constituencies.” Radical Proyramwe^ p. 27.) 
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restricted in the choice of candidates, our representative; 
system lacks completeness. 

3. — That the greater the choice of candidates, the heth^r 
will the electors be represented ; and the greater will be tlie 
confidence felt in the Legislature. 

4. — (a) That, where the choice is limited, sections of tlu; 
electors are perforce often dissatisfical with the candidate, 
and discontented with their representative. 

(/;) That the choice of candidates is so greatly limited, that 
it is often not w’ortli the wdiilc of electors to go to the poll. 

(c) That to give free choice is safe ; to decline to do st» 
is dangerous. « 

5. — T’hat the limitation of choice especially affects the 
working classes. 

6. — (a) That, at present, the choi(!C of candidates is almost 
exciusivel}^ restricted to one class, llu‘ well-to-do and 
leisured ; who represent but limited interests.^ 

(b) That, except as representativ(‘s paid by their fellows, 
poor men and w^orking-mcn arii almost entirely excludc'd 
from the House. 

(c) That the sacrifices entailed on the Tjabour candidates 
and on those w'ho send them, are out of all proportion to the 
sacrifices entailed on other members of Parliament and their 
constituents. 

(d) 'I hat the working-men delegates are an honourable 
addition to the House ; and it would be very advantageous, 
for the sake of all classes, that their numbers should be 
increased. 

7. — ((i) That the men ex(duded from the House by lack of 
means, would be as capable of serving the State as those 
who, under existing circumstances, are able to stand. 

* The present House of Commons (.Tune, 1892) consists rouj^hly of 1^99 
members representing the landed interest, 128 rej)resenting the serviee'i, 
24 the liquor interest, business men 33, Irarling and manufacturing interest 
183, railway interest 02, oflieud interest '91, lawyers 13.“), literary and pro- 
fessional 27, lab )ur 8. 
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(1)) That it is a misfortune to the State to be deprived for 
any reason of tlie services of any able citizens ; that in this 
<}aso, the disqualification — ^povertj" — (;an be easily removed. 

y. — {(i) That it is not only the election expenses that 
j)revont men from standing; but still more the cost of main- 
taining themselves afterwards as members of J^irliament. 

(h) That practi(*alh% therefore, tlie non-payment of a salary 
constitutes a “property qualification” for members of Par- 
liament. 

0. — I’hat sitting and voting are not a privilege enjoyed by 
the individual, but a duty performed towards the commuiiit}' 
— and, as such, should be paid for. 

10. — Tliat the demands on the time of members have so 
much increased, as to make it ever more difiicult for a 
man to do his duty as a member of Parliament, and, at the 
saim^ time, to (^arn liis own living. 

11. — {a) That, now-a-days, wo do not want members ot Par- 
liament to play at politics, but to work at politics ; we want, 
not dilettante politicians, but practical liard- working men. 

{h) Tliat, if the members were paid, they would leel a 
higher rtjspoiisibilit}" towards those wlio employed them, and 
the work of the nation would be less neglected. Parlia- 
mentary work would be better and more rapidly done ; 
economy and efficiency would prevail, and the cost to the 
State would be saved many times over. 

12. — ((f) That, apart from the ‘ ‘ labour ” question, payment 
of members would greatly and f.ivourably enlarge the choice 
of candidates. Local men especially, of the best stamp ; 
young men of energy and with fresh ideas, young men from 
tlie Universities, and others, who cannot now allord to be in 
the House, would be encouraged to stand. 

[h) That the opportunities for the “carpet-baggers” and 
the briertess lawyer, too often now the only candidates avail- 
able, would be diminished not increased. 
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18. — (a) Tliat the salary would not be of a sufficient 
iiiiiouut to be an object of desire to the i^olitical adventurer ; 
while it would be enough to enable earnest and able men to 
serve their country without starving their families. 

{h) That the prophecies made at every stMge of electoral 
relonn, that the spouter and the demagogue would become 
omnii)otent, have always been falsified by the instinctive 
common-sense of English constituencies. 

(c) That after all, it is the constituency that returns the 
member ; and they can be trusted, and should be trusted, 
to distinguish between the political adventurer and the honest 
politician. 

14. — (a) That the position of the member would be en- 
hanced, inasmuch as his election would be due to a process 
of selection from the many, not exclusion of all but a few'. 

(h) That payment w’ould lead to greater political purity ; 
a needy member would not have the same temptation to 
become a guinea pig,” etc. 

15. — (a) That ministers are already paid, and well paid, for 
devoting themselves to the public service. Doubtless it 
w^ould be easy to obtain the gratuitous services of good men 
for these duties, but the nation prefers to jiay them, in order 
to secure a wdder range of selection, and to ensure that no 
man shall be pecuniarily a loser by devoting himself to the 
public service. Similarly, the private member, who also 1ms 
to sacrifice a very large amount of time, should receive some 
proportionate remuneration. The difference between the 
minister and the member is one of-degree, not of principle. 

(h) That the salaries paid to minist(Ts in no wa}^ sap 
their independence or integrity. 

16. — (a) That the principle of payment for political 
services is already practically admitted. On personal 
application, and on proof that the pension is necessary 
to enable the recipient befittingly to] maintain his position, 
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ji certain number of 23olitical pensions are granted to ex- 
('iibiiiet ministers. 

(h) That these pensions are given to men who have already, 
as ministers, received considerable payment from the nation ; 
and who, wdien not in office, are charged with duties practi- 
cally no heavier than those which fall to the lot of 2 )rivate 
members. 

17. — {(i) That, as no stigma attaches to the possession 
of these pensions, so no stigma would attach to the 
possession of a salar}', granted in order to enable the 
liolder properly to maintain his position as a member of 
rjirliameut. 

(/>) That a State salary, if paid to all members, would in no 
way interfere with the independence of the individual. At 
present, the poorer member is obliged directly to depend on 
liis friends or his constituents. 

(c) That receipt of a national salary would in no way tend 
(o make members more of delegates, or more dependent on 
their constituencies, than they arc at present. 

(d) That, at present, the labour members, owing their 
seats and their salaries to their fellow-workmen, are likely 
to be mere delegates. 

18. — That the su 2 )orior character of the British House of 
(commons over similar institutions abroad, arises from 
<Hmstitutional and national causes, not from the mere fact 
of the non-payment of members. 

19. — That the system of gratuitous public service else- 
where would not be adversely affected by the payment to 
luembers of a small salary. 

20. — That the total cost would not exceed some £200,000 
to 1^300,000 a year*— * a very small sum in comparison with 
the many advantages that would accrue. 

21. -(By some.) That payment of members would 


* See note, 1 ). 1 41), 
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ultimately lead to a reduction in the number of members of 
the House ; which in many ways would be advantageous.* 

22.— That it was the ancient practice in England to pay 
members of Parliament. Tlie unpopularity of that system 
arose from the fact that it was founded on a wrong priii- 
ciple, — payment by the constituene.y instead of by the State, 

28. — ((f) That in England, almost alone among States 
l)ossessing a representative SA^stem of government, members 
are not paid.! 

(/>) That in nearly all the self-governing Colonies tlie 
representatives are paid. 

24.-— (By some.) ddiat payment of members is essential 
to the future cxisteiu'e of the Liberal Party ; it lacks money 
and it lacks wealthy candidates. 

On the other hand, it is (jonteiided : — 

1. — That one source of England’s greatness, and of lier 
international position, is that her citizens generally hav(‘ 
always been ready to devote themselves gratuitously to the 
public service. 

2. — That one cliief reason why tlie people have so much 
confidence in the House of Commons is, that, with scarcely 
an exception, men do not enter the House for the sake ol’ 
gain or reward ; but, on tlie (amtrary, make some personal 
sacrifice in ordci’ to serve their country. 

3. — -(fi) 'riiat there arc an increasing number of men of 

See note, p, Lj7. 

f Each Ameriean Senator and llepresciitative reeeives $5,000 (1,000/.) a 
year, plus lOr/. per mile for travellinj^ expenses to and Irom Wadiini^tun, 
and £25 a \oar for stationery. 1’he ec'st to the llepublio aniouuls to soim! 
X100,(H)0 a year. Tin; payment in the Australian Colonics is at the rate of 
between .£200 aii<l £800 a year. In France the Deputies receive £800 ; hi 
llussia, £l a day ; in Austria £l a day, and in Switzerland £3 a day, during 
tile Ses'ion. In most of these cases there are, moreover, travelling or other 
allowances. Xeither the members of the Italian (Jinimber, nor of the 
(Jerman Impeiial Parliament arc paid. (See Dickin.'-on’s Proccduro of 
Forvifjn Parlidmcnts, and P.P, 2753 [J881].) 
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leisure and ability ready to serve tlieir (country gratuitously 
and efficiently ; and it would, under those circumstances, be 
foolish and wasteful to supersede them by salaried others, 
probably less worthy. 

(/>) That it would be absurd, in order that a few deserving 
representatives should be paid, to compel the bulk of the 
constituencies against their will to pay, and the bulk of the 
members against their will to receive, salaries. 

4. — (u) That, while it is an excellent thing that an associa- 
tion desiring to be represented in Parliament should pecu- 
niarily support its representative, there is no reason why the 
whole nation should be taxed in order to give to a few trades 
or classes special representation. 

(h) That it is not advantageous that the representation 
of a special class of persons — whether labour” or otherwise 
— should be encouraged. 

(c) That the working classes hold the voting power, and 
can insist on the proper representation of tlieir views. 

5. — That payment of members elsewhere has not resulted 
in the return of “labour ” members; or, whore it has, the 
result has not been satisfactory. 

0. — T’hat the S 3 "steni of payment of members abroad has 
produced evil results; in no country are politics on so higli 
a level, are politicians so honest, independent, and patriotic 
as in Fiiigland. 

7. — (tt) That payment of memb(*rs would strike a fatal 
blow at the system of gratuitous public servicti prevailing in 
Fiighind, under which men are ready to make private 
.sacrifices for public duty. 

(b) Tliat if members were paid, gradually it would become 
necessary to pay county and town councillors, and other 
local Bodies ; at great cost and great loss of public service. 

8. -— That to pay them a salary as such, would degrade 
the office and position of members of Parliament. 
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9. — That the whole relation between a member and his 
constituents would be vitally altered. At i)resent the con- 
stituencies can confer honour and position, but not money. 
With paynnuit of members, the constituency would become 
the patron and the member the paid servant. 

10. — (u) That the independence of the member would be 
seriously endangered if he w’ere State-paid. 

(/>) That a paid member would be considered, not as a 
representative, but as a delegate; and his freedom of action, 
and power for good would be greatly curtailed. 

11. — That an undesirable class of candidates — needy 
adventurers, and professional politicians — would be multi- 
plied ; men who would look to membership as a means of 
livelihood. Thus the whole tone of the House would be 
fatally lowered; and it can ill afford to suffer further 
d iterioration. 

12. — (a) That the payment of a salary would tcnid still 
farther to attract lawyers ; the salary would be sufficient to 
maintain them while they were trying to pick up a livelihood 
at the bar — and there arc already too many lawyers in the 
House of ('ommons. 

(h) That it would tend to the return of a larger number 
of local representatives ; men with narrow views and 
limited aims. 

(c) That it would tend to increase the number of “ carpet 
b iggers ” ill the House ; men who have no interest in the 
locality they represent. 

13. — That, as in the case of the members of the House of 
Hepresentatives in the United States, payment of members 
would lead to more constant changes in the i)cm)nncl of the 
House — the electors would be inclined to give each candidate 
a turn at the loaves and fishes. 

14. — That the individual salary would of necessity be 
so small, and not as a rule sutlicient decently to keep the 
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needy member ; he would be more than ever obliged to 
iiiako something out of his “ M.P/s-ship.” 

15. — That the attraction of the salary would lead to such 
a multiplication of candidates, as to necessitate the in- 
troduction of the pernicious s.ystem of Second Ballots.* 

10 ^ — (rt) That, even under present circumstances, the 
anxiety of members to keep themselves en k'ulencc 
tends to delay in the transaction of Parliamentary business, 
and this evil would be enormously accentuated were 
members paid. 

{h) TJiat the only way of diminishing this evil would be 
by a great reduction in the number of members ; in itself a 
disadvantage.! 

(c) That any reduction of members would entail a fresh 
redistribution of seats throughout tlie Kingdom; and 
involve the difficult question of the proportionate representa- 
tion of the three Kingdoms. 

17. — That, so long as there remain any po(*uniary obstacles 
to tlieir entrance into Parliament, J the payment of a salary to 
members would be an anomal 3 ^ 

IH.— That the cost to the country would be very great ; 
while the payment of members of Parliament would 
certainly be followed by that of members of County Councils, 
Town Councils, Town Boards, kc. 

10 . — That the ancient system of payment of members 
forms no precedent. It was carried on under totalh 
ditferent conditions ; and, moreover, it worked so badly 
that it graduall}^ fell into disuse. 


" See section on Sfcond BalloU. 

t Then are 070 members of the House of (^)mmons. The Chamber of 
beputios in France consists of 570 members, in Italy (^f 508, the Imperial 
lleiehstag in Clermtany of 307, in Austria of 353 members. The House of 
lh*i)resentativcs in the States numbers 330 members. (See Dickinson.) 
t section on the O^fficial Expanses of Elections, 



THE “ENDING OR MENDING” OF THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


It is urged that the House of liords, on its present 
basis, has beeouie a constitutional anomaly, and that 
it must eitluu* bo swept away altogether, leaving the 
House of Commons to stand alone ; or that its consti- 
tution must be so radically altered, that it shall become 
a more popular and representative body — somewhat 
on the lines of most Second Chambers abroad. 

The Peers of the United Kingdom (ex(dusive of 15 minors) 
number 499 ; * tlie eleeded Scotch Peers number 10, mid 
the elected Irish Peers 28, but of these representative Peers 
three are Peers of the United Kingdom. The total voting 
strength of the House of fjords is thus 540. 

The reform or abolition of tlie House of Lords is 
supported on the grounds : — 

1. — That an institution, to be allowed to exist, must 
satisfy the requirements of general utility — and this con- 
dition the House of Lords does not fulfil. 

2. — That the existence, as one of the estates of the realm, 

* Composed as follows : — 1 rrinccsof the Hlood. 2 Archbishops, 22 Duko. 
11) Marquises, 114 Earls, 28 Viscounts, 24 Bishops, 2S6 Barons. About 
cf the existing peerages have been created since 1880. 
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of lui oligarchical, irresponsible, and unrepresentative body 
of hereditary legislators, is out of harmony with the spirit 
of the age. England alone among nations possesses such 
ji legislative body. 

3. — That the existence of the House of Lords, on its 
present basis, is contrary to the true ja'iuciple of repre- 
sentative government. The nation has neither voice in the 
selection, nor control over the proceedings of the Upper 
House. 

1 . — {(D That, alone among the institutions of the country, 
the House of Ijords has undergone neither renewal nor 
reform. 

{h) That while the Lower House has been gradually 
placed oil an increasingly democratic basis, and now rests 
on tlie votes of six million electors, th^ Upper House has 
become in no way more representative. 

5. — (a) That it is a constitutional absurdity that a number of 
irresponsible individuals should have the iiower of over-riding, 
or tliwarting, the popular will, as expressed by the House of 
(\)mmons. 

(M 'riiat more especially is this the case, when the vast 
iiiajority of these persons are legislators not on ac(!oiint 
of their own merits, but merely through an accident of 
birth. 

(e) 'J’hat their ancestors were not necessarily nor usually 
ennobled because of any special fitness for legislative work ; 
while, even where such fitness existed, it is not necessarily 
iior usually hereditaiy. 

f). — That, under tlie present system, a Peer, however unfit 
or unwilling to serve, cannot be relieved of his legislative 
functious. 

7. — (a) That the ordinary attendance of the Peers in the 
House of Lords is small and perfunctory. Three constitutes 
u quorum. 
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(b) That the Parliamentar}'^ work of the Upper House is 
(lone in a most perfunctory manner.* 

8. — ((0 That the attendance of Peers is only decently good 
where some important liberal measure has to be mutilated 
or rejected. 

(h) That the important votes of the House of Lords are 
not decided by the professed politicians, but by the whip- 
ping up, as occasion requires, of Peers who take no part in, 
care nothing, and know less about polities. 

9. — (rt) Tliat the Lords are reprcstmtative of but one 
class, the landlords, and one interest, the land ; which thus 
obtains an undue influence in legislation. 

(/>) '^riiat the legislation which the Lords chiefly obstruct, 
is that which they imagine affects themselves, more 
especially as regards land ; their own personal or class 
int(‘rests are allowed to stand in the way of national 
progress. 

10. — (^0 That decade by decade the House of Lords has 
in every way become less and less representative. 

(b) That in former days, the House of Lords was not a 
party assembly. It has gradually, during the last half 
century, and more especially of late years, been converted 
into a wholly Conservative part}’’ instrument. 

(c) That in consequence of the mode of election (election 
by simple majority), the foiiy-fouv co-optatively elected 
Irish and Scotch Peers are invariably Conservatives, though 
a singularly small proportion of the parliamentary electors in 
those countries are Conservative.' 

11. — That while the country has become increasingly 
Liberal, the House of Ijords has become increasingly Con- 
servative. 

* In 181)0 the House of Lords sat 91 times during the Session, covering a 
period of 121) hours. Tlic longest sitting was 8 hours, the shortest 5 minutes. 
Only 7 of the sittings exceeded two hours* 
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12.— (^0 That the relative positions of the majority and 
minority do not change with those of the Lower House ; 
Mil anomaly which makes itself increasingly felt as successive 
Liberal Governments come into office. 

(h) That when a Conservative Government is in office, 
the Upper House is useless, for it always concurs in that 
which is done ; when a Fiiberal Government is in office, 
it is mischievous, for it always opposes everything they do. 

18. — (a) That with a Liberal Ministry in office, the relative 
Mild natural positions of the Government and the Opposition 
urc reversed in tl^‘ Lords. The Leader of the Opiiosition is 
[iractically the Tieader of the House, and the Government 
are always in a minority. 

(h) That all Liberal legislation suffers in thoroughness 
I'roni the existence of an irresponsible Upper House, Every 
Government measure proposed has to be drawn with a view 
of passing that House, amendments are introduced in the 
(\)inmoris with the same object, and the Hill is still further 
Miiiended and emasculated in tin' liords. 

14. — That the natural conservatism of the country obtains 
its proper share of power and representation at the polls ; or 
should not be supplemented by tlui artificial (though very 
real) conservatism of the House of Lords. 

15. — (a) That the Lords can, and often do, override tlie 
judgment of tho Government, the decision of the House of 
Commons, and the will of the country which sustains both. 

(h) That often when the Commons, after anxious thought 
and laborious care, have passed an important measure, the 
1 iords — often with only the semblance of debate — throw out 
or mutilate the Bill, and thus render barren the Session. 

(c) That powerful Governments, with the nation at their 
back, liave to a])peal to the Lords as sup])liants — an 
undignified position, and one in which no Government 
i^hould be placed. 
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16. — (d) 'riiat the only limit which exists to the destructive 
and damaging power of the Lords, is the expedienc}' of using 
it — their authority is tempered by necessity alom^. 'Within 
the limits of supposed danger to themselves tln^y act as they 
will. 

(h) That, more than once, when the J^ords have over- 
stepped this limit, it has become necessary for the ^linistrv 
of the day to creah;, or threaten to create, a suflicient number 
of Peers to constitute a Government majority ; thereby reduc- 
ing the constitutional action of the Lords to an absurdity. 

(c) But that, now-a-days, in consequence of the greatly 
increased numbers of the l^eerage, and the increasing dis- 
proportion between Liberal and Conservative Peers, it 
would be impossible to force through a Liberal measure by 
means of a creation of Peers. 

17. — That an unrepresentative, irresponsible, and avowedly 
Conservative body, is thus almost omnipotent; it thus con- 
tinuall}'^ conics into conflict with the national will ; (piei*- 
tions which the country is bent on closing are kept open, 
and discord and irritation are created and continued ; while, 
when submission is at last made to public pressure, all the 
grace of concession has evaporated. 

18. — (u) That this body has systematically and obstinately 
opposed every great reform of the present century, especially 
in the matter of civil and religious liberty and electoral reform. 

(h) That as the House of lAmls is out of harmony with 
the progressive spirit of the age, even when it accepts a 
reform, it mars and mutilates it,vand prevents it from being 
thorough and lasting. 

(c) That more especially has this been the case with Irish 
legislation ; much of the disquiet state of Ireland is due t<> 
the irritation caused by the persistent refusal of the Lords 

• It is estimated that out of the 500 ewid Peers, only some 30 are 
Rulers. 
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to pass measures of justice, and to the mutilated form in 
wliich Irisli Bills are unwillingly allowed to pass. 

{(i) That not only do measures of importance suffer at its 
liands, but very many small and necessary measures are 
delayed, emasculated, or rejectc'd. 

(e) That thus, while its existence is defended on tlui 
gi’ound that it educates public opinion, prevc'iits precipi- 
tancy, modifies extremes, and perfects legislation, it really 
obstructs, mars, and irritates. 

(/) Instead, therefore, of* the House of Lords being an 
clement of stability and permanence, it is a source of 
obstruction, disturbance, and inltation. It is powerful for 
evil, and useless for good. 

B). — (a) That it is no real check on the House of Com- 
mons, nor useful in revising hurried or imperfect legislation. 

(h) Tliat the Opposition in the Lower House are always 
able to prevent any undue haste in accepting or passing 
measures. The nation is far from requiring an extraneous 
check on the precipitancy of the Lower House : the tlifhculty 
iiow-a-days is to legislate at all. 

(c) That the revision ” of the Upper House is mutila- 
tion ; its “ improvements ” are usually fatal to effectiveness. 

20. — That the House of Fiords has, of necessity, h?ss and 
less work given it to do, and is becoming, therefore, of 
diminished practical value as a legislative body. A Taberal 
(Government cannot, with any prospect of success, introduce 
its Jfills into the Tjords ; while, by the time the great 
measures of the Commons are sent to the TJppei’ House, 
publi(j interest in them is more or less exhausted, and there 
is little scope left for originality. 

21. — (rt) That the existence of the Upper House is be- 
coming more and more of a paradox. It has no control over 
the government of the day ; if it adopts a motion of non- 
confidence in a Liberal Government the vote is treated with 
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silent contempt. It is obliged to accept measures of wliich 
it disapproves ; while its amendments are often summarily 
rejected and reversed by the Commons — and each time it is 
thus forced to give way its influence is diminished. 

{})) That every time it strongly resists a Liberal Govern- 
ment it loses somewhat of its power, by raising up a feeling 
adverse to its action and existence. 

(c) That, thus, at one period it is treated with contempt, 
and at another it is assailed with menace and reproach. In 
either case its prestige and pow'er suffer. 

22. — That the anomalous position in which the Lords are 
])laced is tlieir misfortune, and not their fault ; they can 
hardly be blamed if they act on the authority committed to 
them, and prefer to lose their existence as a corporate body, 
— and b(! allowed to take their part in politics in other 
ways —rather than consent to submit to a gradual diminu- 
tion of their influence and power. 

23. — {a) That the existence of the House of liords deprives 
the country of the best services of many able and useful 
politicians, inasmuch as their powers, energy, and ability are 
hampered and emasculated by being confined to the Upper 
House ; reform or abolition would enable such men to take 
a more effective part in politics. 

(h) That those members of the House of Commons who 
are heirs to peerages may, at any moment, find themselves 
deprived of the right of sitting in the Commons. 

(c) That, on many occasions, the accession to a peerage 
of a leading member of the House of Commons, has retired 
a prominent politician into virtual political obscurity, and 
occasionally has seriously affected current politics.* 

24. — {a) That the fact that a certain number of offices in 
the Government have to be allotted to Peers, occasionally 

♦ For instance, Lord AUhorp, Lord llartington, and many less promi- 
nent politicians. I’oth Fox and Titt, quriously enough, very nearly also 
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necessitates an inferior man being preferred, because he is a 
Peer, to some Commoner of greater ability. 

(h) That the Ministers in the Upper House are not iis 
accessible to ])ublic interrogation, nor so amenable to public 
opinion, as they would be if they were in the (Commons. 

25. — That the pressure on the Prime Minister to create 
Peers, and the number of admissions to the Peerage, is ever 
increasing, and is gradually swelling the House of Lords to 
unmanageable proportions. 

20. — That tlie hereditary principle, as applied in the case? 
of the Crown, is totally different from that applied in the 
<*ase of tlie House of J amis. 'Phe Crown has no legislative 
oi* executive responsibility, and has not, for a hundred and 
eighty years, exercised its power of veto. 

27. —(a) (By some.) That by limiting the number of 
legislative Peers, by selection and election from amongst 
tlieir body, and by the creation of Life Peers, much might 
1)0 done to render the Upper House more ropresentativ(‘, 
and an efficient and necessary estate of the Jtealni. 

(b) (By others.) That a limitation might be placed on 
the right of veto. ■ 

(c) That some system of “ i*eferenduni ’’---to bo applied 
when tin! two Houses w'cre at a deadlock — should be intro- 
duced. |- 

-went up”; Lord Chatham and Lord Holland both bciii}; at one time at 
death’s door, and without issue. “ Lord Cliatham's deaih,” says Lord liose- 
l),:ry, “ by the grim humour of our Constitution, would have removed Pitt 
from the Commons to tlic Peel's. Jn the prime of life and intellect, he would 
have been plucked fi’om the governing b<idy of the country, in which lie wa> 
i incomparably the most important person.agc, and set down as a pauper peer 
ill the House of Lords .” — Pittj p. 113. 

That is to say, th.at the House of Loi-ds should have power, if it chose, 
to throw out, twice or three times in hiieeei'sion, a Hill sent up from the 
Commons; but that, if after that, the Commons again sent up the Hill, 
the Lortls should be obliged to pass it. 

t That is to say, tliat the particular question at issue should be sub- 
mitted to the electorate, and that theiv decision should be final. 
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28. — That the House of JiOrds, if reformed, would contain 
admirable matcjrials for a Second Chamber, and might easily 
be made a powerful and popular authority. 

29. — 'I’hat the increased respect and efficiency that would 
accrue to tlie IJjiper House from its re-formation on sonic 
reiiresontfitive system, would not detract from the power of 
the House of Commons. 

90. — 'I’hat if the iiosition of the House of liOrds is so 
anomalous that it will not stand remodelling, the sooner it 
is altogether swept away the better. 

91. — 'I'hat the position of the Hcotch Peers at least 
requires alteration. A certain number of them are elected h\ 
the whole body of Scotch Peers, from amongst themselves, 
to sit in the House of Fiords ; but, as there is a Conserva- 
tive majority, none except (hmservatives are ever chosen. 
A Scotch Fjiheral Lord has therefore no prospect of being 
elected a. representative Peer, and as lie is ineligible for 
tin* House of Commons, In* is practically ostracis(‘d from 
politics.^ 

On tho other hand, any radical alkratiun in the 
(existing (‘OiKstitution of the House of Loids is opposed, 
on the grounds - 

1. — That a constitutional institution which has grown 
up with the nation’s growth, and which is founded on tra- 
dition and descent, should not he pulled down unless 
it can be shown that great advantage would follow^ its 
destruction. 

2. — (a) That though the existence alid constitution of tlie 
House of Lords cannot bo defended on theoretical and 
logical grounds, it has held its ground for centuries, and 

* An Irish Tccr, if r.ot elcctcit as a rcpresentalive Tcor, is eligible fi r the 
House of Commons, 
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played a great part in liistory, while its continued existence 
is of great practical advantage to the State. The Constitu- 
tion works very well as it stands. 

(A) That the Constitution of the House of I^ords is not 
hy any means perfect or ideal, but the country desires a 
S(H*ond Chamber, and the existing Chamber is better than 
would be one artificially constructed. 

i\. — (a) That it is a great advantage to the country that 
Ike aristocrac*y should be drawn into taking an active part in 
politics. 

(h) That the English nobility have hitherto deserved and 
retained their hold over the respect, conlidence, and alfec- 
t ion of the people; and — to the advantage of ecpiality — are 
a less distiiuit class than the aristocracy of any other nation. 

1. — (n) That, in consecpience of its ranks being con- 
tiimally recruited from the People, the Upper House hc- 
oouies ever more and mor(^ truly representative. It repre- 
s(Mits education, intelligence, leisure, wealth, and inliuence. 

(A) That a very considerable number of the Peers have 
Iiad a legislative training as members of the Lower 
House.* 

(c) That, moreover, a considerable number in addition 
have held administrative, judicial, or other high offices, and 
bring to the House the experience they have thus accpiired. 

5. — That the argument urged for reforming the House 
of liords,— that it has not always gone so far or so (quickly 
as the Commons, — is reason rather for desiring to leave it 
alone. 

6. — (a) That by preventing, modifying or delaying the 
hasty, impulsive, ill-digested, or unjust measures adopted 
by the Commons, or in case of real need forcing a dis- 
solution, it puts a pioper and constitutional check on pre- 

* In 188G (after the (ieneral Election of the year), no less than 182 of 
tl»o sitting Peers had, at sonic time or other, sat in tlic House of Commons 
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cipitancy and liadiealisni ; allows time for popular opinion 
to mature itself; and tlius prevents the Government from 
acting on first impulses, or under the influence of sudden 
popular passion or excitement, or in obedience to a chanci! 
majority. 

(h) Tliat this legislative precipitancy will tend to occur 
mure often under the new Democracy ; while the last check 
on liasty legislation has disappeared with tlic reform of tin* 
procedure of the T.ower House. 

7. — 'I'hat there is no force in the objection tliat the Housi* 
of Lords accepts Conservative and delays Liberal legislation. 
The former is not radicnil and drastic, tlu^ latter does not 
really sutler for delay and reconsideration ; while the step 
once taken cannot be retraced. 

8. — That more espeinally is the House of Jjords an eflectinil 
liarrier against demagogic rule, or the “ one man power.” 

, 9. — That when it has delayial legislation, it lias always 
had the sympathy of a large jiroportiou of the House ol 
Commons, and of the country. 

10 . — {(() 'riiat though perhaps the House of Commons 
ma}' not veiy ot'teii be over liasty or rash in legislation, il^ 
moderation is greatly due to tin* latent knowledge that the 
House of Ijords will have a voice in the matter, and tliiit 
its opinions must be consulted, llemove this check, and 
legislation would immediately become more impulsive 
and precipitate. 

(h) That the result of this influence has been, that while 
in certain cases legislation may have been somewhat delayed, 
when an important Bill is ultimately passed, it represents 
the deliberate and final will of the People ; and is of such a 
satisfactory nature, that reactionary legislation is never neces- 
sary — and thus progress, though slow, is sure. 

(c) That in ordinary legislation the Upper House smoothes 
down the rough legislative excrescences of the TiOwer. 
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11. — (rt) 'I'liat Juiving no fearot* constituencies before their 
iiiiiuls, tile Peers an; independent, and speak boldly their 
own minds. 

(b) That their debates on j^reat occasions surpass in 
interest and intellect those of the House of Conimons. 

1*2. — 'That if the House of Lords were destroyed, tlu^ 
“ machiiKU'y of the ‘ caucus ’ would be used to endeavour to 
prevent the House of Commons from (‘xercising its functions 
with discriniiiiatioii and freedom.” 

Id. — 'Fhat even if it were true, tliat the legislation wliich 
the Jjords chietly ju'cvent or amend is that whicli mostly 
atlects tliemselves, they must be acknowledged to be inti- 
mate with the subject ; while those who press forward such 
legislation have, as a rule, “ sinister interests ” of their own, 

14. — (rt) 'riiat when popular feeling has been delinitely ex- 
pressed, the House of Lords, if at variance with the national 
will, gracefully subordinates its own opinions, and gives 
way. 

(h) That >\ithin the last lifty years especially, the Lords 
have assented to a vast numb(*r of most useful reforms. 

15. — p^) That though, theoretically, the power of the lairds 
is unlimited, practically it is kept within very reasonable and 
moderate bounds. 

(b) That, if necessary, the (Joveriimeiit can override the 
majority of the Lords by tin; creation of fresh Peers, by 
Royal Warrant, or by tacking a clause on to the “ Appro- 
priation Bill,*’ which the Jmrds luiist pass, or reject, in its 
entirety. 

10. — (u) That it is easy to talk loosely of the lleform of 
the House of l^ords, but practically, unless the Upper House 
v.'ill I’eform itself, this cannot be ac.comjdished without a 
dangerous re vol ution . 

(^>) That the ultimate extinction of the House of liords 
is certain. It is better, therefore, to leave it gradually to 
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die a natural deatli, than to hasten its end at the risk of 
conHict and agitation. 

(c) That year by year it is becominf]j weaker, and more 
impotent to do harm ; while an unsuccessful crusade against 
it might revive and invigorate its vitality. 

17. — (a) Tliat if the constitution of the House of Lords 
w(‘re once touched, its end would soon follow. It survives 
chiefly tlirough the existence of a feeling of veneration and 
sentiment ; this feeling once disturbed, the anomalies of 
its existence would become apparent, and it would be 
doomed. 

(/>) Tliat no mere creation of Life Leers, or a simple 
cluinge in the hereditary system, would be effective in 
strengthening the Lpper Mouse. 

— {(f) That some Second Cliamber is essential to the 
Progress, Prosperity, and Peace of the nation. Without 
it, every check and every safeguard of tlie (.’onstitutioii 
would be swept away; and the majority in tlie single 
Cdiamber would be absolutely omnipotent. 

ih) 'riiat no brand-new Second (Jhamber could ever tak(‘ 
the place now occupied by the House of Lords. It would 
not command the respect of the country or of the House of 
(^ommons. 

(c) That it would either be powerless, and therefore use- 
less, or powerful, and therefore mischievous. 

(d) That the House of Lords once pulled down, could 
never be replaced in any permanent, useful, or satisfactory 
form. 

P.h— -(u) That if the House of Lords were abolished, th(‘ 
House of Commons would be swamped with Peers — the 
fact of a man being a Peer having great influence in many 
constituencies — and would become more aristocratic and 
conservative, to the hindrance of progress and reform. 

(h) That cc»nsequently an agitation would spring up foi’ 
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the creation of a Second Chamber, in order to rid the House 
of ( 'oinmoiis of its Peers. 

‘20. — (By some.) That liaving obtained one Chamber 
absolutely representative of the People at large, it would be 
illogical to endeavour to set up another which cannot be 
e(iiially representative. 

21. — That if the hereditary principle were abolished in 
the case of the House of Lords, tliat j)rinciple would be in 
jc'opardy as applied in tlie case of the Crown. 

22. — (a) (By some.) That to “mend” and not to “end” 
tlie House of Jjords would he a fatal mistake. To reform 
would be to strengthen. The jm‘seut House of Lords is 
l)o\verful for evil; a reformed Cpper House would be far 
ui()r(' powerful, and just as Cons(*rvative. 

(M 'riiat a reformed, nou-hore(lita.ry, and representative 
Cpper House would be entitled to and would freely (‘xerciso 
ith power ; and would constitute a formidable rival to the 
Lower House. 

(r) That an Upper House, however constituted, would 
idways mainly consist of Conservatives, wealthy men, land- 
owners, and Churchmen. 

(d) That a Second (diamber, howevi'r constituted, is 
always reactionary. 

28. — (By some.) 'I'hat a mere limitation on the power ot 
veto^ would do more harm than good ; not only would the 
technical difficulty of applying it he great, but it would be a 
distinct encouragement to the Upper House ti> throw out 
Liberal Bills on every occasion until their right of veto was 
exhausted. 

24. — (By some.) That if it be necessary to introduce the 
check over a Single Chamber tlie House of Lords being 
abolished — the best and most popular safeguard would be 
the introduction of the “ Beferendum.” 


* See 27 (/>), p. 16.>. 
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THE EXCEUSrOiY OF HLSHOPS FROM THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

At present 2C out of the 33 Bishops sit and vot(‘ 
ill the ]Iouse of Lords as Life Peers in virtue of tlicir 
It is proposed lo deprive them of their l('gis- 
lativ(^ powers and of tlieir seats in tlie House. 

This proposal is sujiported on the most diverse, tnid 
soimitinu's diametricndly opposite grounds, namely:— 

1.-+— (a) That it is iioithoi* right nor just that one s(M*ti()u 
of religious helief—a minority, or at most a bare majoiiiv 
— sliouhl alone be ex officio represented in Parlianuint. 

(h) That the exclusion of the bishops from the House of 
Lords would remove a great cause of sectarian irritation. 

((') 'That thus one strong argument for Disestablishment 
would disappear. 

"2 . — That to remove the bishops from the Upper House, 
would be furtlu'i* to sever the connection between (diureli 
and i^ltate, and be a. great step towards Disestablishment. 

3. — That tlie (dinrch would still be ainpl}^ represented in 
Farliameiit by laymen of tin? CJmreh of Kiigland. 

4. — {(t) 'riiat the bishops lose in popular sympathy, from 
the possession by them of exceptional and anonialoiis 
politi(ad privileges, especially as these are tingcal witli 
political partisansliij). 

(/>) That this is more especially the case, inasmuch as the 
bishops have mostly shown themselves by their votes and 
speeches to be opposed to progress ; and have never used 
their political power to the real advantage of the Church or 
of the community at large. 

(c) That thus the Church, and the Christian religion, 
suffer ill the general estimation.^ 
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{(1) That the withdrawal of these exce})tioiial privileges 
would strengthen and not impair the influence and position 
of the bisliops ; and the Church itself would thus gain from 
their exclusion from the House of Lords. 

0. — (n) That tlie legislative functions of a hisliop interfere 
greatly with Iiis diocesan work and episcopal functions — 
already so manifold as to be nearly overwhelming. 

(/>) That either he must neglect his legislative work, or 
lu' must partially withdraw' his presence and iiiHucnce from 
his diocese; in trying to perform both functions, he probably 
(lues neither well. 

(c) That more especially the preseue.e in London of the 
voungest bishop — as ex officio chaplain to the House of 
Ijords — is undesirable : he is called away from his diocese 
just at the time when it is most necessary that ho 
should devote his undivided attention to his episcopal 
functions. 

(>. — (a) (By some.) That the inclusion of the bishops 
amongst the peers weakens rather than strengthens the 
House of Tjords. The bishops have not the freedom of 
action of life-peers, for they speak as delegates, w'liile tlnjy 
an* not really representative, arc responsible to no one, and 
owe their nomination to the Prime Minister. 

(h) (By others.) That to exclude the bishops from the 
House of Lords would be a democratic step, tending to 
weaken the Upper House, by depriving it of men of acknow- 
ledged ability, life-peers, and men more or less represen- 
tative. 

7. — That if it bo inexpedient to prohibit the clergy of the 
Lhurch of England from being elected to the Lower House, 
it is inexpedient to allow the bishops to sit in the Upper 
House. 

8. — That the possession of legislative functions by some 
bishops, and not by all, is an anomaly. 
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On the other hand it is urged : — 

1. — (a) That so long as the Church is joined with the 
State she ought to have, and is entitled to have, a represen- 
tative voice in framing laws whicli she will have to obe\ , 
and in deciding on matters affecting the people. 

(h) That more especially as “ Turks, eTews, Infidels, and 
Heretics ” have full liberty to speak and vote in Parliament 
on matters affecting the Church, she should not be left 
entirely at their mercy, and alone be deprived of a voice 
in the councils of the realm. 

(c) That while it is inexpedient, and out of harmony 
Avith their spiritual functions, to allow the clergy personally 
to involve themselves in party contests, there is nothing 
undignified or prejudicial in allowing bishops to sit in the 
House of Lords. 

(d) That to exclude bisliops from the House of Tjords, 
Avould be to strengthen the feeling that 2)olitics are merely a 
party game. 

(c) That as ministers of other denominations can, and 
sometimes do, sit in the House of Commons, these sects 
obtain as full a representation in Parliament as the Church 
of England does through her bishops in the Peers. 

2. — That the position of the Cliurch would be lowered in 
the eyes of the people and much harm be done to religion, 
if her bishops were publicly degraded by being excluded 
from the Upper House. 

3. — (a) That it is a principle^, not only of the Protestant 
religion, but of the British nation, that the clergy should in 
no way be a ** caste by themselves, but should be ordinary 
members of the community. 

(b) That while, as already stated, it is inexpedient to alloAv 
the clergy to be eligible for Parliament, it is greatly to the 
interests of the people and of the bishops themselves, that 
the latter should be brought into contact with the world 
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through their position in the constitution, and thus be 
enabled to carry out their work with greater knowledge and 
more discretion. 

4. — (a) That the attendance of the bishops to tlieir 
legislative work in the House of Lords need not, and does 
not, interfere with a due regard to their episcopal and 
diocesan functions. 

(h) That matters affecting the Church seldom arise in 
the House of liords ; while the sittings of the Upper House 
are so infrequent, and so short, as to absorb but little time 
or attention. 

(c) That large numbers of business men find time, without 
iK'glecting their own work, to attend the House of Commons 
with its more numerous sittings and longer hours. 

{(i) That if the Church were disestablished, the bishops, 
as necessarily members of the governing body of the Church, 
would still have to be in London for a considerable part of 
tile year. 

5. — That, as the bishops are men of ability, and bring 
variety and a representative element into the Upper House, 
to exclude tliem would be to lower the character and posi- 
tion of the House of Lords. 

6. — That as the Tjords Spiritual ” are a recognised part 
of the Constitution, to permit any tampering with their posi- 
tion would be to play into the hands of the democratic party ; 
and to weaken the position of the House of Lords against 
attack, 

7. — (a) That to permit the bishops to be excluded, would 
be to surrender an important outwork of the Establish- 
ment, and to render more easy the accomplishment of 
Dise dablishment. 

{h) That to allowlftie exclusion would be to confess that 
the Church of England was not truly representative of the 
nation. 
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.The Metropolis, according to tlic census of 1891, con- 
tained a population of 4,211,000 persons ; its gross rateable 
annual value i^iounted to 1^38,500,000, of which the City, 
with 37,700 inhabitants, contributed .4*3,800,000. 

The authorities who in 1887, between them, controlled 
and governed the Metropolis, were as follows : — 

(i.) The Corporation of the City of London, — consisting 
of 206 Common Councilmeii and 20 Aldermen, — which has 
iiill municipal authority over the City, and levies therein 
rates and taxes. 

(ii.) The Metropolitan Board of Works, constituted in 
1855 — 43 of whose members were elected by the Vestries, 
and 3 by the Common Council — which throughout the 
extra-city metropolitan area, cuntrolh'd the main drainage 
and sewerage, Thames embanknuint and floods, bridges, 
street improvements, buildings, naming and numbering of 
streets, dangerous structures, artizans’ dwellings, commons, 
parks, and open spaces, fire brigade,* nuisances, explosives, 
cattle disease, etc. 

* The state of the case as regards fires is a good iustance of the confusion 
of authorities which exists in London. The fire brigade is under the 
authority of the London County Council, the poftcc obey the Home Office, 
the salvage corps is under the command of the Fire Insurance offices, tiie 
turncocks arc servants of the Water Companies, and the thoroughfares arc 
the property of the Vestries. 
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(iii.) The twenty - five Vestries twid fourteen District 
Hoards —the members of which, (numbering over 2,500,) 
ure (nominally) elected by the ratepayers, a third of the 
members retiring each year — qualification, occupier of iJ40 
premises, or in some cases £25. These bodies control the 
paving, lighting,* watering, branch drainage, cleansing, local 
nuisances, and sanitary matters, &c. ; register lodgings ; can 
provide public libraries, baths, washhouses, mortuaries, and 
open spaces, in their respective districts, and assess the 
houses and levy parochial rates for these purposes, for 
poor-law administration, as well as to meet the precepts 
issued by the Ijondon County Council and the School 
Hoard. The rates vary in different parishlis, from as little 
as 3«. id. to as much as Is, id, 

(iv.) The School Board— the 52 members of which are 
directly and publicly elected by the ratepayers every three 
years — which lias charge of, and control over the elementary 
education of Tiondon. 

(v.) The tliirty Boards of Guardians — elected or 
appointed in different ways — who have charge of the poor- 
law administration. There is also an Asylums Board— 
which consists partly of guardians, partly of nominees of the 
Local Government Board — to look after the sick poor. 

(vi.) The Thames Conservancy Board — non-representii- 
tive — which has the control of the River Thames. 

(vii.) In addition, the Homo Secretary has control of the 
Police Force outside the City, while within the City it is 
under the control of the Corporation, 

The Home Secretary also has jurisdiction over the cabs 
omnibuses, and tramways. 

* The lighting, however, of some of the parks is in the hands of the 
< Commissioners of Woods and Forests, while others arc lighted by the London 
i County Council ; moreover the Board of Trade have supervision over the 
.i?as supply. 
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The Water, Gas, and Dock Companies are piivahi 
concerns. 

Previous to 1888, various unsuccessful attempts were from 
time to time made to confer on London the municipal 
privileges granted to other large towns by the Act of 1835, 
from wliich London was then specifically excluded. The 
most comi)reliensivc attempt was that of 1884. the 
London Government Bill of that year it was proposed to 
extend the (.Corporation of liondon to the whole area of the 
Metropolis as defined in the (amended) Act of 1855, so as 
to include the existing Corporation of the (Tty, the Vestries 
and District Boards, and the ^letropolitan Board of Works, 
with their rights, privileges, and powers. T’he Central Body, 
thus formed, was to consist of 240 members, to be directly 
elected by the ratepayers every three years. In order 
to preserve local interests and to obtain local knowledge 
and assistance, a “ District Council” was to be formed for 
each of the thirty-nine districts of London. The functions 
and powers of tliese District ( 'Ouncils were to be defined by 
and to proceed from tlie ( Vntral Body, while the members 
were to be elected directly by the ratepayers with th(' 
members of the (Corporation. 

Education, Poor Law, and Police (except so far as they 
are alread}^ under the control of the Corporation of tin* 
City) were to be excluded from the functions of the new 
body ; and it was to be instructed to introduce bills dealing 
with the questions of gas, watei*; and cabs. 

The Local Government Act of 1888,* provided the 
initial step in the reform of the Government of London. 
One central I'epresentative administrative body, under the; 
• name of the Tiondon (^’ounty Council, was formed for the 


Sec section on Local Self-Government, 
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whole of the Metropolis, outside the City. The County 
(jouncillors, directly elected by the ratepayers and Parliamen- 
tary electors, number 118, two for each Parliamentary 
division, except the City, which returns four the Alder- 
men, selected by the Councillors, are not to exce(‘d in 
number one-sixth of the whole number of Councillors, 
'riie Councillors hold office for three years, and all j:^o out 
together ; the Aldermen for six years, half going out every 
three years. The fii*st Council was elected in November, 
1888, but the date of the triennial election has now been 
altered to March. 

All the powers, duties and responsibilities of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works were transferred to the Fjondon 
County Council; as well as those of Quarter Sessions, so far 
as elsewhere transferred umkr the Act to other County 
(^)uncils. The administration of the Poor Law (except in 
so far as a greater equalisation of the Poor Bate, by means 
of the “ Common Poor Fund,” is (;oncerned) is left intact. 
The School Board remains independent. The Thames 
(Jonscrvancy Board retains its separate existence. The 
(Tty of London is a separate ** County,” the Corporation 
to all intents and purposes j-etaining its independent adminis- 
trative position ; though it will have the o])tion ot at any 
time merging the ‘‘ City ” County into the County of 
London. 

So far the Vestries and District Boards have been left 
untouched, and they have even less relation than before t(/ 
the Central Body;' for, while they formerly selected tlu‘ 
members of the Metropolitan Board of Works, they have no 
voice in the election of the new Council. 

^ The City, though practically outside the authority of the London 
< 'ounty Council, elects four membei'S to it, but these Councillors arc not 
entitled to vote on matters affecting expenditure for which the City is 
tiot liable to be assessed. 
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It is certain, however, that before long^all the different 
branches of local and municipal life in London must be, and 
will be brought into relationship the one with the other. 

The section on London Municipal Reform contained in 
former editions was devoted to the question of the creation 
of one Central Representative Bod}^ for the whole of 
London.* Such a Body having now been brought into 
existence, there is no need to repeat the arguments for and 
against its creation. 


The total estimated expenditure of the London County Council for the 
year ending March 1801 wur £0,2'j0,000 ; including contribution to police 
force lil7(*,000, interest oj loans Jtt)84,000, and sinking fund £457,000. 
Tlie total estimated loan expenditure was £8,000,000, of which £1,170,000 
consisted of advances to the Vestries, School Hoard, etc. The total out- 
.standing debt was £28,800,000 (V. P. 808 of 1801). 
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It is, liowever, proposed — the so-called “London 
Programme ’’ — that the Tiondon County Council 
should be put in possession of full municipal powers. 
Should have the Police placed under its authority. 
Should be allowed to acquire the control of its Water 
and lighting supplies; of its Markets and of its 
Tramways. Should bo enabled to deal fully with tlie 
Housing question ; and the Land question as it affects 
London. Should be empowered to make justcr the 
assessment, burden, and in(?idcnce of Local Eating and 
Taxation.* 

These proposals are defended on the ground: — f 

(</ ) That, o\i tme democratic principles, the Central 
Hepres mutative Eotly of the Metropolis should have the 


* Tliure arc other points in the “ London Trogramme” — iw., the absorp* 
Oou of the City in the Central Uody, the reform of the Vestries, an:1 
District Boards, the formation of a Poor Law Council for the Metropolis 
die Municipalisation of the Docks, the acquisition of the funds of the 
boiidon Livery Companies— wliich are not lierc discussed. 'J’lie questions 
of •* Kogistration’’ (p. 112), of “Leasehold Knfraiichiscmcnt” (p. 242), of 
*■ J\iui»er Aliens” (p. 3()5), are separately dealt with. 

t Ihe detailed questions of the Taxation of Croimd Values (p. 201), of 
Division of Rates between Owner and Occupier (p. 312), of a Municipal 
Death Duty (p. 320), of “ Betterment” (p. 330), of the Taxation of Vacant 
lands (p. 321), and of “Unearned Increment” (p. 201), arc dealt with in 
u'lother Section. 
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fullest i)ossible powers of iidministering the affairs of London 
ioL’ the benefit of Londoners. 

(A) That this is more especially the case, inasmuch as 
London is the most populous town, the j^reatest manufac- 
turing city, the most important port in the world ; and the 
centre of English commercial and social life. 

2. — (rt) That London is not a C^oimty but a City ; the 
(\mtra,l Representative Body should be treated, not as a 
County Council merely, but as a Town Council. 

{})) That while, froju its position and importance, the 
London County Council should be possessed of greater, it 
has realty considerably less powers of managing the affairs 
of its citizens than other great Municipal Bodies.'*' 

(c) That, at present, it is hampered, fettered and chained 
ill every way; and all sorts of great as w(‘ll as petty 
restrictions are placed on its powers of action. 

Jl. — {(i) 'riiat, while the London County Chiuncil can, in 
a limited way, as the Keiiresentative of the FiOiidon rate- 
payer, oppose local and private* ]^ills in the House, it 
cannot, as such, promot(‘ a Ihll even for purely local 
purposes, t 

(/>) That its loan transactions necessitate an annual 
money Bill which has to pass the House of Commons. 

4. — (a) That the London County Council has constantly 
to api)ty to Parliament for authority to do this, that, and 
the other. 

(b) I’hat a majority in the House of Commons hostile to 
its views, may (and does) mutilate or destroy its measures. 


* There arc at present G2 “ Ojunty Uoroughs” in England and Wales, 
'l i e largest is LiVcip(ol ^^ith seme half niillioii of iLln.bitanle, tie sraalle&t 
( 'ambridge, with 21,000 persons. 

t The London County Council Bills arc introduced .as private Bills by 
individual members of Parliament who happen also^ to be members of the 
London County Council. 
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5. — (a) That Parliament either declines to devote sufficient 
time to the due discussion of London questions; or the 
time of the House is wasted on what are Metropolitan and 
not Imperial matters. 

(b) That the Government of the day being, in some 
matters, partly or wholly responsible for the administration 
of Metropolitan affairs, questions of purely local concern 
lire elevated into Imperial questions on which the fate of a 
^linistry may depend. 

(c*) That London’s parochial demands have therefore, of 
necessity, been turned into a political and party programme. 

6. — That true decentralisation is that which relie^ves 
Pnrliament and the Executive of local affairs; and true 
centralisation that which hands them over to large Kepre- 
sentative Podics. 

7. — ’I’hat, so long as the Central Municipal Body in 
London was not rc'ally representative of the ratepayers, 
tliere was some excuse for limiting its powers. This ^ause 
has now disappeared; and the fact that, for fifty years, 
London has been deprived of those rights of self-govern- 
ment which have been freely granted to otluu’ large towns ; 
make it all the more necessary that the grant now should be 
full and complete. 

8. — That the persistent refusal of municipal privileges and 
powers to the Metropolis, has largely deprived liondoners 
of any interest in their own affairs. The habit of local 
co-operation for local purposes, the sense of common life 
and common interests, that prevails to such a large, extent 
in other self-governed towns, has, to the great disad- 
vantage of London life, been discouraged, instead of being 
developed. 

1). — (a) That the best security for efficient, economical, 
and honest administration is vigilant public control, i j 

(h) That the greater the powers, the duties, and the 
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responsibilities of the Central Bod}^ the f][reater will be 
the desire to obtain good men to serve, and the greater the 
public interest that will be taken in its work. 

10. — (a) That the London County Council, hampered 
and harassed though it has been, has done excellent 
work; has deserved well of the ratepayers, and has 
fully shown itself worthy to be trusted with extended 
powers. 

(b) That, in other large towns, no disadvantages, but 
great advantages, have arisen from the grant of the fullest 
possible freedom of action in local affairs. 

(c) 'that the ratepayers themselves, through the triennial 
election of Councillors, would always retain full and direct 
control over the doings of their Council. 

11. — (a) That no possible national or political danger 
could arise from granting to the rt‘prosentative Body the 
fullest possible powers in purely local affairs. 

(h) '1 hat the national danger is more likely to arise from 
the appalling mass of destitution and discontent existing 
in the Metropolis ; a social evil and danger that can only 
be adequately dealt with by a powerlul Ijocal Body given 
a free hand. 

Further, it is especially urged : — 

12. — (a) 'J’hat the London County Council should have 
full power to deal with the laiiid question as affecting 
towns, with the Housing question, the Trading question, 
and with the (question of Local Taxation ; in order that, 
by effective collective action, justice may be done, and 
the convenience and comfort of the coniinunity may be 
improved. 

(b) That, at present, the individual London ratepayer 
is helpless in the hands of the ^ater Companies, tbe 
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(jas Companies, the Tramway (‘ompanies; in that of 
the j^round laiidloL*ds, of the house iarmers, of the 
vestry jobbers ; in that of the market monopolists, and 
of the river monopolists. No common action is possible, 
for the Central Body has, as yet, practically no power to deal 
with these questions. 

13. — (a) That, at present, the few exploit the many — 
the community bears the burden, the individuals obtain 
the benefit. 

{h) That, the advantages and profits that tlii' action, the 
expenditure, the very existence of the Community have 
produced, should go to the benefit of the Community and 
not to that of individuals. 

14. — (a) That collective municipal action, is the best hope 
for the future ; by these means alone can he obtained for all, 
those social advantages and conveniences wliicdi very few are 
able to obtain for themselves. 

(h) That, by collective municipal action mainly, can a 
greater diffusion of wealth, and the advantages springing 
from Avcalth, be brought about without undiu' pressure or 
injustice on any class or on any individuals. 

15. — (a) That the municipal provision of water and gas 
would not only lead to a reduction in pi ice, and a more 
universal supply of these necessaries of life, but would 
result also in a profit on working. 

(/>) That the improved incidence of local rating and 
taxation, would render juster and lighter the burdens on the 
ratepayers ; and, thus, the governing Body of the Metro- 
polis would be enabled more freely to t'xpend money for 
the benefit of the Community at large. 


On the ether hand, it is argued, that largely to 
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increase the powers of the London County Council 
would he detrimental, on the grounds : — 

1. — That over-centralization is a mistake, and any 
tendency in that direction is to be avoided. 

2. — That, already, the London County Council takes too 
much upon itself. 

3. — (o) 'I’hat the liondon County Council have already 
as much and more to do than they can properly manaf^e. 

(/>) That what they do tliey do badly. 

(c) That to thrust new and resp{)nsible duties upon such 
a llody would necessarily lead to grave mismanagement. 

4. — That tliere is not the same cohesion among Londoners 
as among the (dtizens of other large towns ; hence the public 
check over the proceedings and actions of public Bodies in 
liOndon is far less effective than elsewhere. 

5. — That already, the personnel of the Ijondon (h)unty 
(h)uncil is tending rapidly to deteriorate; and tliis tendency 
would be accentuated if membership involved a still larger 
sacrifice of time. 

(). — (By some.) That tlie late Metropolitan Board of 
Works, thougli representative of the ratepayers, was a 
corrupt and inefficient Body; and the London County 
Council will soon fall into the hands of a similar class of 
needy and incompetent administrators. 

7. — {a) That the London County Council is becoming 
more and more of a political machine, an engine used for 
party purposes. 

{h) That to give considerably greater powers to such a 
Body would be politically inexpedient, or even dangerous. 

(c) That though, no doubt, London would never become 
like Paris, a source of danger to the rest of the country ; a 
powerful Central Bepresentative Body in the Metropolis, 
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where the seat of government is situatetl, might become a 
most undesirable infiuencc in times of grave crisis. 

8. — That liondon, being the Metropolis of the country, is 
not, and cannot be placed, municipally, in the same position 
as other large towns. 

i). — (a) That a powerful democnitic JMnnicipality in 
Timidon would threaten the primdple of the liglits of 
property. 

(b) That it would alter th(‘ incidence of local taxation in 
an unjust and oppressive way. 

10. — (^0 That (as regards tlu; (piestion of water, lighting, 
tramways, etc.), industrial concerns are far better carried on 
by i)rivate individuals or companies, than by public Bodies. 

{h) That, as a rule, public management is neither efficient 
nor economical, and is, too often, corrupt. 

{<•) That, in the end, the consumers and the ratepayers 
would lose and not gain, both in pocket and in convenience. 

11. — (By some, though unacknowledged.) That “the 
people ” are not to be trusted, without clieck and comiter- 
halaiico, with full powers of self-gov(‘rnment. 


WATER." 

Further, as regards the question of granting pow(;r to the 
Ijondoii County (Council to accpiire the existing Water Com- 

* Tho authorities for the facts and fij?ui‘es eontained iii this section, arc 
the various Local Government Board. London ("onnty (hanicil, and House 
of (toinmons Reports and Returns ; the Report of the Select Committee on 
hondon Water of 1880; that on “The London Water Commission Bill” 
181)1 (pp. 334 of 181)1, well worth study), Firth’s Itvjorm vf Limdon 
fLu'ernnirnf^" Webb’s London Prog r/mimr" (Swan Sonnenfechein, 181)1), 
and innumerable pamphlets, articles, etc. 

In January, 1892, a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire “ whether, 
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panics at a fair price, and to introduce an additional or 
independent supply of water, it is urged * : — 

1. — That the life and health of the community are too valuable 
to bo entrusted to commercial companies, which look primarily 
to profits. 

2. — (a) That the profits derived from the supply of water should 
go to the benefit of the Community, and not into the pockets 
of individuals.t 


taking into consideration the growth in the population of the metropolis, 
and the districts within the limits of the metropolitan water companies, 
and also the needs of the localities not supplied by any motropoiit.Mu 
<!ompany, but within the watersheds of the Thames and the Lea, the 
present sou ices of supply of these companies are adequate in quantity and 
quality, and, if inadequate, whether such supply as may be rc<yiircd can be 
obtained within the watersheds referred to, having due regard to tlie 
claims of the districts outside the mctroiwlis, but within these watershedf', 
or will have to be obtained outside the watersheds of the Thames and the 
Lea.” 

* There arc eight LoTidon Water Companies, with a capital issue of some 
C14,40(),000. Much of the expenditure in earlier days was due to recklos 
competition. kSome of the capital was issuc<l at a premium, but much at 
par though the market price was far above par. The gross income amounts 
to about Cl, 700, 000 a year, the expenditure to about JC 700,000 with profits 
about a niillioii, or some seven per cent, on the nominal capital ; the market 
value of which, in March 1800, was .C33,500,000. Between 1871 and 18U0,thc 
capital of the companies was increased by i;4,o00,000, while the market value 
increased by .C 10,000,000, or about a million sterling per annurU'-this 
includes, however, the increase in value of tlie freehold property belonging 
to the New lliver Company (Ucj)orL of Select Committee on Metroi)olitan 
Supply Bill 1801, p. 130, etc.). 

The purchase sum propose<l to be given in 1880 was £33,000,000; but 
this estimate of value was basc<l solely on the then existing dividends, ami 
<m the probable increase in these dividends, and no account was taken 
of the probable capital expenditure for fresh supplies. All the cornpanic's 
were treated alike irrespective of their position in regard to future outlay. 
If the scheme had been carried through the .shareholders’ aggregate annuity 
in 1800 would have been over £200,000 in excess of the amount they actually 
}‘eccived that year in dividends on the capital expended up to 1880. 

f In the case of the Birmingham Water System, a gross profit of about 
£60,000 was made in 1880, of which about half was returned in reduction of 
charge for water, and the other half went to the relief of rate.s, (Appendix 
C. to Beport of Committee of 1801,) ' 
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(h) That the natural Authority to wliich to entrust the question 
of the water supply, is the (lentral representative municipal 
l’)()dy — the London County Council. 

(r) That, in many other largo towns — Liverpool, Manchester, 
lUrmingham, etc. — the water supply has been successfully 
miiiHcipalised. 

.‘1. — (a) Tliat the Select Committee of 1K80, reported it to be 
“ expedient, that the supply of water to the Metropolis should 
be j)laced under the control of some Ihiblic llody, which shall 
represent the interests and command the confidence of the water 
consumers.” 

(b) That the Select Committee of 1891, reported that in 
their opinion the London County Council should be enabled 
to constitute themselves the responsible Water Authority for 
London.* 

4. — That, at present, the Ijondoii County (council have no 
statutory powers in regard to the water supply. Only lately have 
they acquired power to spend any money on enquiry ; and, even 
now, they have no power to introduce into Varliamcnt a Bill 
dealing with the question.! 

T). — That, under the (pun(|ucnnial valuation system, the charges 
of tlic Companies increase, not in proportion to the cost to the 
j)n)ducor or the benefit to the consumer, but in proportion to the 
increased and increasing values wduch, under the Metropolis 
Valuation Act, are every five years placed on town ])ropcrty. 
'fliat, thus, without any increased outlay to themselves or 
atlditional supply to the consumers, the Jiondon Water (V)mi)anies 

^ P. iii. The Committee coupled the recoinmendiitioii with another, to 
tile effect that “the Loinlon County Council, if constituted the Water 
Authority, should be required tn purchase the unclertakinjrs of tlie ei^ht 
Water Companies, by agreement or, failing agreement, by arbitration.” 
lo this specific direction, of imraciiiatc and com])ulsory purchase, the 
boiidon County Council object on the ground that “ bef.)rc any terms of 
purcliasc can be considered, the liabilities to capital expenditure for now 
<'r supplementary sources of supply in the immediate future should bo 
authoritatively ascertained this, in their view, being the primary and 
most important consideration. 

t In the Session of 1890 they procured power to spend £5,000 on 
investigating the subject of W'ater supply ; and further powers were granted 
them ill the session of 1892. 
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are every five years freshly endowed with a vast sum of money 
representing “ unearned increment.” * 

6. — That the Companies do not possess any real or statutory 
monopoly of supply or of charges. At one time they actively 
competed against one another; any one is at liberty to obtain hi> 
supply from wells; their legal charges have, on more than 
one occasion, been directly and indirectly interfered with by 
Parliament. 

7. [a) That no (picstion of confiscation is involved. A fair 
price would be paid for the acquisition of the existing concerns. 

(b) That the price to be paid, can be fairly fixed onl}/’ after a 
careful cnquiiy as regards each separate Company ; not only into 
the actual condition of the Avorks and plant, and the efticiency 
of the existing supply, but also into the likelihood of future 
expenditure on future su]»plies. 

(c) That the Companies must not be treated (as they were in 
1880), simply as dividend paying concerns with no liabilities. 
'Phey are bound by statute to provide an adequate and j)ure 
supply of water ; and this liability is a most important fiictor in 
the question of price, for the ( Companies, while bound to increase 
their supply as the demand increases, must do so without 
increasing the charge to the individual consumer. They cannot 
levy an extra rate to I’ccoup themselves for the additional 
expenditure. 

8. — That the question of a future supplementary supply is 
urgent. Very many years must pass before any new supply 

* The Water Oompanios Ijy statute charge their rates on the rental value 
of TiOndon. Every year this rental value is increased, through tlie addition 
of new buildings, or struetural alterations, by about C250,000 (included tu 
the supplementary rating lists) on which the water companies can levy rates, 
but in coiibideration of which they also supply additional water. Every five 
years a complete new valuation list comes into force ; and the aggregate 
increase in rental value at this (luinqueniiial period, now amounts to some 
.C2,500,000. Ofthi.s, new buildings (C2:)0.0q0 x o) represents £1,250,000, 
£300,000 represents special properties on which no water rate is charged, 
leaving a total of some £1)50,000 of increased value on which the companies 
can charge rates, witliout being called upon to supply any more water than 
before. This represents an increase of some C 38,000 a year to their revenues, 
or a capital value of about a million sterling. (Select Committee, 1891 » 
pp. 13, 62, 63, etc.) 
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(joiild be brought to London;* and the existing areas of 
su])ply are being rapidly appropriated by other large Com- 
munities. 

9. — (a) That the rapid increase of population, both in the 
Metropolis, and in the areas of supply, is severely taxing the 
existing sources of supply; the population supplied by the water 
companies has increased in a proportion far greatej* than had been 
anticipated.f 

(b) That no considerable further quantity of water can be 
taken from the Thames. J No further supply can be taken 
from the Lea, and but little additional supply could be obtained 
from wells. 

10. — That the Avater reciuirements of the Metropolis will, in 
the future, increase in a greater proportion to population than in 
tlie past — especially if the supply be municipalised. Sanitary 
requirements are becoming more stringent, and necessitate a 
greater use of water; baths, washhouses, etc. are being multiplied; 
the demand for a constant instead of an intermittent supply is 
increasing. 

{h) That the Public Authority, as Water Authority, could and 
Aould compel the owners everywhere, and especially in the case 
jf the poorer class of dwelling houses, to have their property 
<luly supplied with water; this cannot be done, and, not being 
remunerative, would not be done by 'Prading companies. 

11. — (rt) That not only is the question of quantity urgent, but 
so also is that of quality. In consequence of the increase of 
population and of drainage, in the districts from whence the water 
is drawn, it is becoming increasingly difficult to maintain the 


" The Manchester Thirlmerc scheme has taken seven j^cars to bring to 
completion. 

t The Koyal Commission of 1809 estimated that 4,500,000 to 5,00iVK)l» 
persons would be the outside ix)pulation to be supplied even at a remote 
period. The number already exceeds 5,.500,000 and is rapidly increasing. 
The 770,000 houses now supplied, require a daily average of 175,000,000 
gallons, against the 104,000,000 required by 480,000 houses in 1870, and the 
115,000,000 gallons required by 600,000 houses in 1880. 

t It is alleged that the great abstraction of water, by reducing the force 
cf the flow of the Thames, has greatly weakened the power to drive the 
-'letropolitan sewage oat to sea. 
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purity of tho supply ; and each year the sources of possible 
pollution arc increased.* 

12. - -That, tlius, the existing sources of supply of the first, 
necessity of life, arc already, or are rapidly becoming, deficient 
both in quantity and quality ; and inadequate to tho growi?ii- 
needs of tho population. 

13. — That a central representative body alone would bo povvci- 
fill enough to carry through any large scheme under which a fresh 
supply of water could be brought to London from a distnnee. 

14. — That the difficulties of dealing with the outside areas, if 
the water supply were municipalised, would be met — as they have 
been successfully met elsewhere — cither by severance of su])ply. 
where that could be done, by supply in bulk, or by supply in 
detail. 

15. — That, in taking over tho water companies, the London 
County Council would take over their powers in regard to break- 
ing up the roadways, etc. ; and no difficulty would arise on this 
score. 

16. — That with the water supply municipalised, the charge for 
water would be made uniform, t 

17. — (a) That, purchased at a fair price, a large margin of 
profit would remain to the Water Authority {i.e,, to the ratepayers) ; 
the requisite capital would be raised at a low rate of interest, and 
the existing concerns, if amalgamated, would be more economically 
managed than at iireseut.l 

(6) That these Water Companies are not private concerns with 
])artners managing them, but arc public companies managed by 
Boards ot Directors ; and the business could be and would be as 
efficiently managed by a statutory (yommittee of tho London 
County (Council and the Corporation. 

* Population (1891) in the basin of the Thames and Lea above the in- 
takea of the water companies, 1,180,000; number of cattle, horses, sheep 
and goats, 1 ,800,000. (Report, Committee- 1891, p. 384). 

t At present, the maximum charges vary for £30 houses from £ 1 4s- 
the case of some companies, to £2 12s. in the case of tho Lambeth Coni- 
pai»y ; and proportionately in the case of houses of higher rental. 

J The present directorate costs the companies about £20,000 a ycai » 
and there is much duplication of highly paid officials, and of cosfb 
plant, etc* 
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18. — That the benefit of the rating, for water purposes, of the 
“unearned increment,” at the quinquennial valuation, would go to 
the ratepayers and not to individuals.* 

19. — That the purchase would not involve any real addition to 
the Metropolitan debt ; for the transaction would produce a profit 
and not involve a loss. 

On the other hand, it is contended : — 

1. — (a) That the Water Companies have efficiently fulfilled 
tlicir contract with the public to supply them with an abundance 
of cheap and pure water. 

(jj) That the statutory obligations undoK^^yhich the Companies 
work, are amply sufficient to secure a like efficiency of supply in 
the future ; and the Companies arc themselves desirous of meeting 
all the present and future requirements of the Metropolis. 

2. — That there has been no default, and there will be no 
default ; there is no reason therefore why the existing Companies 
should be extinguished. 

That the Companies have a legal monopoly : Parliament 
has sanctioned their expenditure, has fixed their charges, and has 
limited their maxiinupi dividend ; clearly showing that it was not 
intended that compet tion should be allowed. 

{h) That the shareholders in these couipanies have taken all the 
risk, and, without lib-jral compensation, cannot be dei^rived of 
their now profitable pr .'perty. 

4. — (a) That the juestion of compulsory purchase must be an 
antecedent conditiMi of the creation of a Water Authority. 

(d) That no independent supply is really possible ; to attempt to 
bring in a second competing supply would involve an insane 
and suicidal expenditure of money. 

5. — (a) That the financial and administrative interests in- 
volved, are too great to confide to an overworked Body such as 
the London County (Council. 

(If) That pecuniarily and administratively it would be most in- 
expedient to extinguish long established and experienced Com- 


See p, 190, note. 
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panics, and to place the control of the water supply in the hands 
of a new and inexperienced Body. 

6. — That the difficulty and gravity of dealing with the water 
supply of Loudon far transcend that of carrying out similar 
operations in other large towns.* 

7. - -That the price that would have to be paid for the existing 
concerns — market price, together with compensation for com- 
pulsory purchase, would leave little or no margin for profit to the 
ratepayers. 

8. — (a) That administration by a public Body is always less 
efficient and less economical than that of private companies con- 
ducted on business principles. 

(/>) (By some.) d'hat any economy of ^vorking that might be 
derived from amalgamation, can be secured by providing for the 
amalgamation of the existing companies without municipalising 
them. 

9. — That the purchase-money would add enormously to — indeed 
double — the debt of the Metropolis, already very heavy.| 

10. — That, thus, instead of the rate])ayer8 obtaining water of a 
fabulous quality and (piantity at a fabulously low price, they 
would be worse supplied and pay more. 

11. — That, even if it be admitted, that some public Body should 
be constituted as the Water Authority for the Metropolis, this 
should be a body representative not only of some, but of all the 
interests involved. 

12. — (a) That insuperable difficulties would arise in regard to 
the position of outside areas, from whence the supply is drawn. 
They are, at present, largely supplied by the Water Companies ; 
and they more and more need to retain their own water supplies. 

(b) Tliat if any public Water Authority be constituted, these 
outside areas arc entitled to have a direct voice in the management 
of the water question. 

1,3. — That, at present, the street authority in London (through 
where the mains pass) is practically not the London County 

* Liverpool has incarreil a capital expenditure of ii 4, 000,000 on water : 
Idnnchester, of £7,000,000 sterling. llirminglVam contemplates an outlay of 
about £7,000,000 to bring water from Wales. 

t Debt, about £29,000,000 (March,*1891). 
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Council but the Vestries or District Boards; and thus confusion 
between representative Authorities would arise. 

14. — That the position and prospects of the officials and 
servants of the Water Companies would bo greatly prejudiced by 
purchase. 

15. — That investors have bought Water Companies’ Stock in 
the full belief that it was practically investnient in a statutory 
stock with a Parliamentary title. 

10. — (By some.) That an operation such as this, necessarily 
involving the creation of a large amount of fresh Metropolitan 
debt, should not be undertaken until the incidence of local 
ta.\ation has been ])laced on a jnster basis, and the burden of debt 
thus more fiiirly distributed. 


^‘GAS.” 

The general arguments already used in the last section, 
apply wholly or in part also to the cpiestioii of the acquisition 
of the Gas Companies of London by tlio London County 
Council.* 


" 'I’he numerous gas companies supplying London arc now amalgamated 
into three enormous concerns — The Gas Light and Coke Company with a 
(•apital issue of .Cl 1,3(10,000, the South Metropolitan Company witli a capital 
of il2, 770,000, the Commercial Gas Company with a capital of .CSIO.OOO ; 
i utal, .C 1 3,5.“)0,000. 'J'he gross income amounted in 1 8i)0 to about £4,770,000, 
the expenditure to about £3,830,000, the net profits to about £1)48,000. 
(IM*. 405 of 1801.) The nominal capital has been considerably swollen 
from the fact that, before 1875, the greater part of the new capital raised 
from time to time was issued to the shareholders at par, though worth a 
high premium in the market. Up to 1875, there was no ‘‘sliding scale” 
of charges ; but, in that year, an arrangement was come to with all the 
Comptinics, under which the initial price of gas was to be 3s. (Id. per 1,000 
feet, and the initial dividend the maximum (10 or 7 per cent.) already 
fixed by Parliament, with a provision that, if the price of gas should be 
■diminished the rate of dividend should be increased, and that if the price 
Were increased the dividend should be diminished at the rate of 5s. per 

o 2 
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It is urged further : — 

That to municipalise the gas supply is very much easier than 
to municipalise the water supply — that already a large number of 
Local Authorities (over 170) supply their own gas*; and, in 
nearly every case, with a considerable profit and advantage to 
themselves and to the consumer — that gas is a refil necessity of 
life; and a more extended and cheaper supply would tend greatly 
to the increased health and comfort of the community and to the 
diminution of crime — that the lighting of many streets and 
houses is now neglected, because unprofitable to the Companies — 
tliat the object of the gas supply should be, not primarily 
dividends and salaries, but light and heat to the community — 
that gas will always bo extensively used for lighting purposes, 
while its use for heating and cooking purposes will continue 
to extend. 

On the other hand, it is urged : — 

That it would be foolish to buy up the CJas Companies now 
when the electric light is rapidly taking the place of gas, and their 
profits are on the wane — that under the sliding scale system, the 
(jonsumer already gets the advantage of any increased economy 
in supply. 


“TJIAMWAYS.” 

The existing powers of the Loudon County Council in 
regard to Ijondon Tramways are doubtful and restricted. 
It is argued that the London County Council should 


cent, of dividend for every penny in price. In future all fresh share 
capital issued was to be put up to public auction, (Memo., Board of Trade, 
July 187C.) 

* There are 594 authorised undertakings in the United Kingdom, with a 
capital expenditure of £01,400,000, and tohU net receipts of £4,150,000. Of 
these, 178 belong to Local Authorities, with a capital expenditure of 
£22.000,000, and net receipts os. £1.400,000. (P.P. 405 and 406 of 1891.) 
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have full power to purchase, to extend, to lease, or them- 
selves to work, tramways in the Metropolis,* on the special 
grounds : — 

1. — That several other Municipalities own and lease out their 
tramways, — wliile the Huddersfield Town Council works its lines 
as well— successfully and profitably. f 

2. —That the acquisition of the Tramways would constitute a 
pecuniary benefit to the ratepayers, and an increased convenience 
to the community. 

3. — (a) That the Municipal Jlody brought, as it would be, into 
direct relations with a large number of employes, would be 
enabled, in the matter of hours and wages, to set a good example 
to other employers. 

(J) l.hat the conditions of Tramway labour under existing 
circumstances are very bad; municipal ownership would 
necessarily lead to great improvement in this respect. 


“MARKETS.” 

Further, it is argued that the London County Council, as 
the Central Hepresentative Bod}'- of London, should have 

* There are at present eleven Tramway Companies in London (with a 
paid-up capital of .£3,r)(X),()00) possessing about 127 miles of rail, with total 
receipts of over a million, and a surplus revenue of about a quarter of a 
million. ' 

t Of the 158 tramway undertakings, 30 belong to Local Authorities, and 128 
to Companies, the respective mileage being 250 and 700. (P.P. 303 of 1801 .) 
The Tramways Act of 1870 prohibits public Authorities from working tram- 
ways ; but, in 1882, Huddersfield obtained statutory powers to work its 
own tramways ; and is able not only to treat its cmploy^Ss well, to pay 
interest and sinking fund on capital, but to earn a profit besides. 

The London County Council decided last October to purchase a portion 
of the system of the I.ondon Tramways Company, the lease of which had 
fallen in. The purchase is authorised by Section 44 ^of the London Street 
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full Municipal control over the Metropolitan markets,* with 
powder, if thought advisable, to acquii-e existing and to create 
new markets ; on the special grounds : — 

1. — (a) That London possesses at present no “Market 
Authority,” and therefore there exists no machinery for properly 
rcgulatin<^ the Metropolitan Markets, for preventing nuisances, 
and for compelling sufficient and efficient accommodation. 

{0) That, elsewhere, in ]>rovincial towns, the necessary power is 
in the hands of the Town Council ; and, as a rule, the provincial 
markets arc municipalised. 

2. — That, in London, practically the markets arc kept up at the 
cost of the ratepayers and the consumers, tlic profit going to 
individuals or to local or City monopolists. 

3. — That the selfish interests of these individuals, Bodies, or 
Corporation, have prevented the projjcr extension of old and the 
creation of new markets. 

4. — (a) That, thus, the cost of tlio necessaries of life has been 
greatly enhanced to the inhabitants of London. 

(/>) That the monopoly enables “ rings ” to be easily formed 
with the object of keeping up the price of certain descriptions 
of food j and, in some cases, (it is alleged) with that purpose, 
good food is actually destroyed to prevent its coming to market. 

5. ^ — Tliat the food supply of liondon should be made as easy, as 
cheap and as good as possible. 

6. — That the owners of the markets have in no sense of the 
term a legal monopoly. 

On the other hand, it is contended 

That the existing markets are private or public (local) 
property, and cannot be interfered with without proper 
compensation. 

Tramways Act of 1870, under which the Municipal Body for London is 
entitled to acquire the Trannvay at the end of 21 years, the price to be paid 
being the actual value of the undertaking at the date of acquiring it. 

* There are in London fourteen markets all told ; of these the City 
Corporation own eight ; one belongs to St. Saviour’s Tarish, and the other 
five belong to private individuals. 
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The term “rural districts” is applied to every part of the 
country not comprised in “ Boroughs,” “Improvement Act,” 
and “ Local Government ” Districts ; and includes nearly 
every village. 

The ordinary rural authorities may be divided into those 
which exercise jurisdiction in the “county,” the “union,” 
and the “ parish.” f 

The authorities who together possess the government of 
the county area, — and who are appointed by various 
methods, upon various tenures, and for various terms, — are 
as follows ; — 

(i.) At tlie liead of “ County ” affairs are the Ijord Lieu- 
tenant and the High Sheriff, who are appointed and can be 
removed by the Crown. 

The management of “ County” affairs is chiefly vested in 
the county magistrates, appointed by the Lord-Lieutenant, 
who meet and transact their business at Quarter Sessions. 

Their criminal jurisdiction (wliich extends to most 


* The first portioji oE this historical suiniuary is left as it stood in earlier 
editions ; the changes made in 188 S arc detailed later on. 

t I am much indebted for the following particulars to — amongst other 
auth( 'll tics — Mr. George Brodrick’s Essay on “ Local Self-Government,” re- 
published in his PolUiral Shidicx.'' Sec also Local Admin tHtmtionP 
by Messrs. W. Rathbone, M.P., A. Pell, M.P., and F. C. Montague, M.A. 

The description given above of the c.xisting rural local self-government 
by no means fully represents the confusion of areas, duties, rating, election, 
&c., which really exists. 
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offences) is exercised in Quarter and Petty Sessions. For 
the latter, and for other purposes, the county is divided into 
petty sessional divisions. 

They have the supervision of the county gaols, the county 
police, and county lunatic asylums, — subject however to the 
Home Office. 

They regulate county finance and taxation — subject to the 
Local Government Board. 

- They have the power cf granting, renewing, or refusing 
licences to public-houses, &c. 

They may prohibit the movement of cattle during the 
prevalence of cattle plague, ic. 

They, in conjunction with certain others,— resident magis- 
trates and waywardens elected by the parishes, — form “High- 
way Districts,” and settle questions connected with roads, 
bridges, canals, 

In addition there are tlie local income-tax assessors. 

(ii.) The “ Unmi ” authority is the Board of Guardians. 
A union can be constituted or dissolved at the pleasure of 
the Local Government Board, which may also lay down 
stringent rules for the regulation of relief, &c. It consists 
of ex-officio members, namely, the county magistrates 
residing in the union, and elective members chosen by the 
ratepayers. 

The business consists of the general supervision of 
workhouses, the regulation of outdoor relief, and the 
education of pauper children ; in some instances, as school 
attendance committees, the care of elementary education ; 
the carrying out of the Vaccination Acts ; and the assess- 
ment or valuation of property for purposes of rating. The 
Board is also the sanitary authority in its rural sanitary 
district, Avhich comprises the whole area not under urban 
authorities or Local Government Acts. 

(iii.) The “ Parish ” authorities are the Vestr}", and the 
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Overseers appointed b}^ the Vestry, who represent the parish ; 
and, where one has been appointed, the School Board, 
elected by the ratepayers, and charged with the education of 
the children of the class attending elementary schools — 
subject to tlie supervision of the Education Department. 

In rural districts, therefore, the areas are divided into the 
County, the Union, the Parish, the Petty Sessional Divisions, 
the Higliway District, and the Bural Sanitary District ; and 
these areas may overlap, coincide with, or include one 
another. 

The authorities wdio have jurisdiction in these various 
areas consist of the Crown, the Lord Chancellor, the Home 
Office, the Ijocal Government Board, the Education Depart- 
ment, the Lord-Lieutenant, the High Sheriff, the County 
Magistrates, the Board of Guardians, the School Board, 
the Highway Board, the Vestry, and the Assessors of 
Income-Tax. 

Their duties consist in keeping the records ; supervising 
parliamentary elections ; magisterial duties ; supervision of 
county gaols, police, and lunatic asylums ; county, union, 
and parish finance, taxation and valuation of property for 
rating ; licensing public-houses, &c. ; regulating movements 
of cattle ; supervising bridges, roads, higlnvays, Ac. ; 
managing workhouses and outdoor relief ; sanitary matters, 
vaccination, and public liealth ; all matters connected with 
elementary education; registration of voters, juries, births, 
Ac. Many of their duties clash or coincide with those of 
the urban magistrates and town councils. 

The modes of rating, moreover, differ considerably, while 
the exemptions and exceptions are numerous. 

A large number of Bills dealing with the question of 
Bural Local Self-Government have from time to time been 
introduced into the House, but, until 1888 , no comprehen- 
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sive sclienio found acceptance. The two latest and most 
important (but unsuccessful) attempts to deal with the ques- 
tion were, first the Bill of 1871, introduced by Mr. Goschen, 
wliich was chiefly financial, and which proposed the con- 
solidation of rates and the institution of I^irochial Boards. 
The Chairmen of tlie Boards, wlio were required to have a 
1^40 qualification, were to elect from amongst themselves a 
certain number of representatives for eacli petty sessional 
division. The magistrates in Quarter Sessions were to 
elect from amongst themselves a number of members equal 
to the total number of parochial representatives. Secondly, 
the Bill of 1878 introduced by Mr. Sclater-Booth, which also 
adopted the petty sessional divisions, w'hilst it gave to each 
division two quarter-scission-elected magistrates and two 
members, qualified to be guardians, to be elected by the 
guardians of each petty sessional division. 

The objection raised against these and former proposals 
was, that they did not sufficiently simplify areas, authorities, 
and duties, while Mr. Sclater-Booth’ s Bill would have 
actually increased the confusion of Local administration. 

In 1888 a comprehensive measure of county government 
for England and Wales was introduced by Mr. Eitchie, and, 
after the withdrawal of many important portions of the Bill, 
was ultimately i)assed, and came into force in 1889. 

The Act, as it stands, is very incomplete. It does not 
deal with the question of District or Parish (Councils, with 
the question of the Poor Laws, or with that of the Licensing 
Laws.'*^ It deals most inadequately with the question of 


* The Bill of 1888 dealt with the question of the creation of District 
Councils, and with the transfer of the licensing pov/ers to the County 
Councils (sec section Local Option) ; but the clauses were withdrawn. For 
a good analysis of the Local (lovernment Act of 1888, see a little volume by 
Mr. W. A. Holdsworth, published by Routledge k Sons. 
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decentralization of Executive duties and powers, and does 
little to simplify the existing complications of assessment 
and rating. 

The Act, as it stands, exclusive of London,* simply in 
general terms transferred to a directly elected body in eacli 
County — the County Council — the administrative and finan- 
cial powers, other than the judicial and licensing powders, 
formerly held and exercised by the magistracy of the coun- 
ties. In addition, tlie County Councils elect the County 
Coroner, public election by the freeholders being abolished. 

They have extended powers in regard to roads and 
bridges. They may, if the Local Government Board so 
decide, have transferred to them certain powers at present 
possessed by various government departments and other 
bodies. The control of the County Police Force (in every 
county other than London) is to be given into the hands 
of an independent Committee, consisting of an equal 
number of Justices, appointed by (Quarter Sessions, and 
of Councillors or Aldermen, appointed by the County 
Council. 

The financial relations between the Exchequer and 
the County were considerably altered; and an attempt 
was made to render fairer the incidence of local taxa- 
tion, as between realty and personalty,! by handing over 
for local purposes certain branches of revenue — derived from 
personalt}', or in the form of licences — liitherto paid into 
the Exchequer ; and at the same time partially withdrawing 
the Imperial grants in aid of the rates. 

Certain local subsidies (mostly granted since 1874), 
amounting to ^£2, 600,000, disappeared ; and, in lieu of them. 
Imperial taxation, now amounting to about ^£6, 640,000 a year, 

* See also section on Loiuhm Mmieijjal Reform, 
t In former editions a section, now omitted, was devoted to this subject. 
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has been handed over to the County and Borough Councils.* 
The taxation thus transferred consists of lialf the probate 
duty 1 90,000) ; existing liquor and “establishment*’ 

licences (£8,330,000); additional Beer duty (ii340,000), 
and Spirit duty (£780,000). 

The largest boroughs — those containing over 50,000 
inhabitants, sixty- one in number — are constituted separate 
and independent Counties, under the name of County 
Boroughs, and retain all the powers that they before 
possessed under the different Municipal Corporations Acts. 
In the case of the Quarter Sessions boroughs of over 
10,000 inhabitants, the Council of the borough retains its 
independent powers, duties, and liabilities as local autliority, 
but for otlier purposes the borough constitutes part of 
the County. Tii the case of boroughs of less than 10,000 
inhabitants, the powers, duties, and liabilities of the 
Borough Council arc very much curtailed, and to a large* 
extent transferred to the County Council of the district. 

The electors, in general terms, consist of the existing 
Parliamentary electors, less the lodger service and 
property (qualifications, and with the addition of women 
and peers. They directly elect the Councillors (women are^ 
ineligible), wliose number is determined by the Local 
Government Board. The electoral districts are as far as 
possible equal in q)opulation ; and, except in London, are 
single seat constituencies. The Councillors are elected for 
three years, and all go out together. 

They select from among themselves, or from outside, 
other Councillors, called Aldermen, who number one-third 
of the number of Councillors, and whose term of office is 
six years, one-half of them going out of office every third 
year. 

* In l^iiglanel, Wales, and Scotland ; the amount allocated to Ireland is 
about i:325, on a year. 
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The general principle of representative County Councils 
being now adopted, it is unnecessary to repeat the arguments 
which appeared in former editions in regard to the general 
question of llural Local Self-Government. 

The question of rural “District ’* or “ Parish ” Councils 
still, however, remains. The principle of the further ex- 
tension of Tiocal SelLGovernment to smaller areas within 
the jurisdiction of each County Council, is admitted ; the 
dispute is as to the areas, whether they should be of con- 
siderable size, such as the Unions (“District Councils”), or 
whether a local Board should be created practically in each 
Parish. 

The general argument in favour of the larger area as the 
unit, is that the smaller Boards would not have enough to 
do, and could not be trusted satisfactorily, and without pre- 
judice, to carry out their duties. The argument on the 
other side is, that, by Parish Councils alone, would local 
interest in local affairs be fostered, matters affecting the 
locality be satisfactorily managed, and the working classes 
be directly represented. 
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From the “ New Domesday Book” published in 1874, it 
appears that (including duplicate entries, which are very 
numerous, holders of glebe, charities, and corporations), 
there are in the United Kingdom 801,000 holders of land 
of above one acre, to a population of about 38,000,000. 
The number of holders of ten acres and upwards amounted 
to 180,000.* 4’he total acreage of the United Kingdom 
amounted to 77,800,000 acres, of wliich about 80,000,000 arc 
waste and mountain pasture, and 48,000,000 under crops, 
pasture, or covered with woods and forests. Of the tohd 
acreage, J)55 pei'sons own together nearly 30,000,000 acres. 
In the next rank of landowners about 4,000 persons averagii 
i),000 acres each ; 10,000 persons own between 500 and 
2,000 acres ; 50,000 persons own between 50 and 500 acres, 
and about 180,000 own between one acre and 50 acres, t 
The land is very differently distributed in England and 
AVales, Scotland, and Ireland. In the former about 4,500 
persons own half the soil, in Scotland but 70 persons own 
half the land, and in Ireland the half is owned by 744 
persons. I 

The greater part of the land in the United Kingdom is 
cultivated by tenant farmers. . They number 560,000 in 
Great Britain, and about 500,000 in Ireland, in all 1,060,000. 

* Mr. Shaw-LufeviM (•‘Freedom of Land’*) estimates that, after due 
deductions are made for duplicates, holder’s of j,debes, corporations, and 
charities, and owners merely of houses as distinguished from owners of land, 
the landowners Jiumher only 200,000 in all, of whom about 166,000 are in 
England, 21,000 in Ireland, and 8,000 in Scotland, 
t Lefevre, “ Freedom of Land,” p. 11. 
i Kaye, “Free Trade in Land," p. 17.’ 
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I^]x('lucling mountains, waste, and water, the cultivated land 
is held by them at an average of 56 acres in England, and 
26 in Ireland. Seventy per cent, of the tenant farmers 
occupy farms under 50 acres (chiefly in Ireland) ; 12 per cent, 
occupy farms of between 50 and 100 acres ; 18 per cent, of 
more than 100 acres ; 5,000 occupy farms of between 500 and 
1,000 acres, and 600 occupy farms exceeding 1,000 acres.* 
The extent of land under various crops in 1887 was, — 
wheat 2,387,000 acres, barley 2,255,000, oats 4,418,000, 
other green crops (including potatoes) 5,390,000, other crops 

695.000, grass under rotation 6,000,000, permanent pastun* 

25.700.000, and woods, plantations, 2,500,000. The value of 
lionie crops and animal produce, compared to foreign imports 
of food, was in 1883 as follows |- 

lloino (irowlli. lsH‘i. 

Value of com .'iiul vegetable produce ... Xl0r),7o0,()()l.) 

Value of auinml produce 13.1.()00,00() (>8,(115,000 

Total r240,750,000 ,1:138,31)3,000 

'riie number of agricultural labourers and slieplierds in 
Kiigland and Wales amounts to alxmt 800,000. 


LAW OF INTESTACY. 

By the Law of Intestacy, or Pi'iinogciiiture, all 
the real property (that is, the laiuhMl propia-ty) of the 
deceased who has neglected to make a will, goes to 
his lieir-at-laAV, Avhile all his personal property (that 
is, property other than land) is divided equally among 

* Cnird, ‘‘The Landed Intcre-it,” p. 58. 

t From figures kindly furnished me by the late Sir James Caird. In the 
first edition (1880), the figures quoted were for 1877, when the Home Growtli 
amounted to £200,740,000, and the Foreign Imports to £110,700,000. 
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his children (after making due provision for the 
widow), or failing these, among the nearest of kin. 
The abolition of this law, and the assimilation of 
real to personal property in case of intestacy, is 
advocated on the grounds : — 

1. — That now-a-dajs real and personal property are prac- 
tically similar things under different names, and are equally 
secure ; and as there is now no need for a “ head of the 
family,” the distinction drawn between them is merely a relic? 
of feudalism, and out of keeping with the ideas of the age. 

2. — (a) That the custom of primogeniture revolts the 
sense of equity, and ought not to receive any countenance 
from the law. 

(/;) And further, that the law should never be allowed to 
favour the one, as against the many. 

d. — That it is the duty of a man to make a will ; which, if 
he neglects, the State should step in and administer his 
property with justice and equality to those of ecpial kindred ; 
and should not punish the younger children for the neglect 
of the parent. 

4. — That however convenient th^ custom or law may 

have been, or may still be, with regard to rich landowners or 
ancient lamilies, it works mischievously and unfairly in the 
case of small holders of land, and in cases where the whole 
property of the deceased consisted of land. , 

5. — That though the law dojss not often come into force 
(since most men with anything to leave make wills), yet it 
sanctions the principle, and has led to the custom, of an 
unequal division of property, and tends to the formation of 
** eldest sons,” and towards “entail” — and these are evils. 

6. — That the abolition of the . law would cause no re- 
volution, but only effect a personal change of feeling opposed 
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to entail and primogeniture, and in favour of the subdivision 
of property among the children. 

7. — That the repeal of the law would therefore tend to 
break up the land ; that the more the land is broken up 
into small estates or plots, the better for the body politic, 
the present accumulation of land in a few hands constituting 
a grave political danger. 

8. — That this law helps to maintain the aristocratic 
system of society in England ; and that to abolish it would 
be a democratic step. 

Alterations in the law are opposed upon the 
grounds : — 

1. — That social and material ineciuality has its advantages. 

2. — That our social system has been built up on the prin- 
ciple of primogeniture ; and would be greatly shaken by any 
attempt to discredit or alter it. 

3. — That the whole question is a very unimportant one ; 
the vast majority of landowners leave wills, and he who does 
not desire his eldest son to inherit all his real proper!}^, has 
but to make a will. 

4. — {a) That the bent which the law gives towards the 
formation of eldest 4^is” and to “ entail*' is advantageous 
to the country. 

(b) That the law ought to follow the prevailing custom, 
and it is the prevailing custom with landowners to leave 
their land to the eldest son. 

5. — That any Jaw which has a tendency to prevent tlie 
subdivision of land has advantages, and should be retained. 

6. — (a) That the law helps to maintain the aristocratic 
system of society in England; to abolish it would be a 
democratic step. 

(h) That it would tend towards the abolition of entail. 

7. — That though it may occasionally lead to hardship, it 
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propagates none of the evils of entail, for tlie heir succeeding 
under this law is absolute owner of the land and may sell it, 
or it can be seized for his debts. 

8. — That if, in case of intestacy, the land had to be 
divided or sold, ill-feeling would often be engendered, and 
delay and loss would be occasioned. 

9. — {a} 'J'hat real and personal property are altogether 
dissimilar ; the hitter can without any difficulty be divided 
into portions, while the former cannot be distributed without 
(•considerable inconvenience ; there is therefore no anomaly 
in dealing with them in a ditferent spirit. 

(h) That a personal estate, though distributed, can be re- 
accumulated; whereas a real estate, once broken nj) and 
divided, cannot be resumed under the same conditions as 
before. 

(c) That personal does not appeal to the sentiments in 
the same way as real property ; and, while the co-heirs 
v;ould naturally object to the whole of the former being left 
to one person, they would usually be in favour of the non- 
division of the real estate ; yet, if the law were changed, 
they could not prevent sub-division. 


ENTAIL. 

By the laws which, until 1882, regulated Entails,* a land- 
owner could so tie up his land by settlement that (if a sale 

* Strictly spcakin*,^ there are no •' La^^s of Entail ” in the very early or 
feudal sense of the word, i.r., perpetual descent of land in one family. The 
descent of land is regulated by a custom, prevalent among land-owning 
families, and favoured by the law, and sufficiently univei'sal to produce in 
practice results almost equivalent to those which would be produced by 
entail properly so called. 
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wore expressly negatived, and in any ease without tlie consent 
of the trustees and others interested) it could not be sold, or 
seized, or lessened in size, for a period comprising the life- 
time of any number of persons actually in existence, and 
until the yet unborn child of one of these attained the age 
of twenty-one. None of the persons on whom the land was 

tailed, with the exception of the last, could sell the land 
or mortgage it be3^3nd his life without the consent of all the 
otlier persons interested in the entail. 

These restrictions have now been considerably relaxed 
by Lord Cairns’ Settled Land Act of 1882, mentioned 
below ; it did not, however, affect the other laws of entail, 
which prevent tlie teiiant-in-tail (the last named in the 
settlement), even on attaining the age of twenty-one, from 
breaking the settlement without the consent of tlie “pro- 
tector of the settlement ” (/.<?., usually the existing tenant- 
Ibr-life) ; and which provide that each of those on whom 
the land is entailed must carry out all the regulations and 
bear all the charges imposed on the estate by the will. 

“’J’he Settled liand Act” of 1882, referred to above, 
provides that : — A teiiant-for-life may (1) sell, exchange, 
or partition some or all of his settled land; or (2) may 
lease it, with or without reservations, for a term of years ; 
for building purposes, granting a ninety-niiui yiairs’ lease ; 
for mining a sixty ^^ears’ lease ; and for any other purpose 
a twenty-one years’ lease ; while, with the consent of the 
court, and subject to certain conditions, longer leases, even 
in perpetuity, can be granted. T’he capital money received 
from the sale, exchange, A:c., is to be paid over to the coui't 
or to the trustees, and by them applied, according to the 
dii’f ction of the tenant-for-life, to, (1) Investment in Govern- 
ment securities, or other securities allowed under the 
settlement ; (2) To the redemption of incumbrances on the 
land ; (3) To payment for improvements under the divec- 
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tion of the trustees; ‘‘improvements” including such 
works as drainage of all sorts, fencing, reclamation, 
road-making, and the building of cottages * and hirmhouses, 
&c., the making of railways or tramways — practically to any 
“permanent ” improvement ; the improvements, when made^ 
have, however, to be maintained or insured by the tenant- 
for-life ; (4) To the purchase in England of freehold or 
leasehold property (if sixty years unexpired). All such 
investments to devolve in the same way as the land would 
have done if left untouched. 

If money is required from “enfranchisement,” or for 
“ equality of exchange or partition,” it can be raised on 
mortgage of the settled land. Personal chattels devolving 
with land can be dealt with in the same way. The mansion 
or park cannot, however, be sold, except with the full con- 
sent of the trustees or by order of the Court; the “ Court” 
being the Higli Court of Chancery. 

As regards Scotland, the “ Entail Amendment Act (Scot- 
land),” of 188‘2, has practically abolislied any legal support 
of “ entails,” and has changed the tendency *of the law, so 
as to discourage the tying-up of land. This Act enables an 
owner of entailed land, if he desires to sell, to force tlie 
next heir to give consent to the disentailing of tlie property ; 
the Court of Session fixes the amount of compensation to be 
paid out of the proceeds of the sale, to the “ heir,” for loss 
of entail ; and alter this sum has been paid, the owner is at 
liberty to dispose, as he jdeases, of the balance. In Eng- 
land, as already mentioned, the proceeds of the sale must 
be re-invested in a specified way. 

The abolition of the ‘‘Law of Entail” — or more 


* Under the Housiiij? of the Working Classes Act, 188"), land may be 
leased or sold for the purpose of erecting dwellings for the working classes 
ttf ft Ipss nrififi than thn market value. . 
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strictly speaking of the power of settlement — is pro- 
posed on the grounds : — 

1. — (a) That the law is the main prop of the aristocratic 
system of society which prevails in England ; and that its 
abolition would be a democratic step. 

(h) That its abolition would broaden the foundations on 
which law and order rest, by leading to tlie possession by a 
larger number of persons of a real stake in the country ; that 
its abolition would therefore have a Conservative tendency. 

2. — (rt) That the law artificially fosters one class ; and the 
protection of any class by the State from the consequences 
of its own folly or ilMuck, is unfair to the community, un- 
sound in principle, and mischievous in practice. 

(h) And that this artificial protection of the aristocracy 
really injures those whom it was meant to cherish, for by 
securing profligates from the natural consequences of their 
misconduct, it fosters profligacy, and damages both the 
character and the fortunes of the aristocracy. 

3. — That if tlie ruined part of the aristocracy were 
allowed to perish off the land, and their places were taken 
by new men, it would lead to a greater mingling of the 
higher and middle classes — to the good of both and of tlie 
nation. 

4. — That the law maintains in influential positions men 
unworthy to be in those positions. 

5. — That the law lessens due parental control by making 
the eldest son independent of his father ; that it leads to 
disputes between father and son ; while it induces careless 
landowners to be more careless than they otherwise would 
be about the education of their children. 

G. — 4’hat it causes the ruin of many eldest sons by allow- 
ing them to live in indolence ; and by securing to them their 
succession, tempts them to anticipate and squander their 
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fortune ; while it causes penury to many younger sons, by 
depriving tliem of any share in tiieir father’s property. 

7. — That tile accumulation of land in a few hands is 
a grave political danger; while it leads to the evils of 
absenteeism. 

{!)) That in consequence of the existence of entail, though 
the wealth of the country is increasing, land is passing into 
fewer hands. The land laws generally, and entail particu- 
larly, have tended to the creation of large estates, and have 
caused the absorption of the small freeholds. 

(c) That whereas land ought to be greatly broken up, the 
law’ tends to keep it in a few hands ; for it prevents estates 
being sold which w’ould otherwise naturally, or in conse- 
quence of insolvency, come into tin* market, and thus 
artificially raises the price of land ; renders necessary long 
and costly deeds and wills ; and by thus tlirow ing difficulty 
and expense in the way of ascertaining the state of the title, 
adds greatly to the cost of the purchase of land, more 
especially in the case of small plots. 

(d) T’hat the abolition of entail would tend to the sale of 
portions of an estate to provider jointures and provisions for 
tlie younger children, instead of these being charged on the 
estate. 

8. — That tlie law’ offends against the canon of “ free 
trade in land,” viz., that neither should artificial restric- 
tions on the sale of land and the breaking up of large 
estates be retained, nor should there be artificial fostering 
of small estates. 

9. — (a) That the law’ causes the soil to be far w’orse dealt 
wdth than it would be if it were all in the hands of absolute 
owners; for it tends to enlarge instead of to diminish 
estates ; for it deprives the landowner of any but a life 
interest in his estate, and thus greatly diminishes his care for 
the land ; it deprives him of the means of improving the 
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estate, inasmuch as lie receives only the income, and may 
not sell part to improve the rest (at all events, without very 
^u’eat trouble), and may not raise money on mortgage, except 
for his own life, or for a limited number of years ; in most 
cases he has to save what he can for the younger children, 
instead of investing his surplus in improving the land, while 
be is obliged to charge the land with annuities and jointures ; 
and the restrictions and covenants inserted in the settlement 
often prevent him from agreeing to the best terms for him- 
self and the tenant, thereby retarding tlie progress of 
agricultural improvements. 

{Ij) That entailed land cannot be said to be really owned 
by anyone, but is a joint ownership of several persons ; the 
interests of the different co-partners being, moreover, often 
antagonistic. 

(c) That if it be true — which is denied — that rents are, as 
a rule, lower on entailed than on unentailed properties, it is a 
proof that the land has been lessjudiciously farmed or improved. 

10. — (a) That strict settlements, by suggesting re-settle- 
nuMit, tend to perpetual entail. 

(/>) That if entail and settlement were abolislied, the feel- 
ing in favour of “tying up” land would gradually tend to 
disappear. 

11. — That the abolition of the law Avoiild not specibcally 
injure any single individual; while it would benefit the 
general community. 

T2. — {a) That under the Act of 1882 the inducements to 
sale are not sufficient, seeing that the tenant for life has no 
real control over the proceeds. 

(b) That where, as in the case of Scotland, he has an 
interest in the proceeds of the sale , much land has been 
brought into the market.* 

* Land to the value of some .£10,000,000 has been already disentailed 
under this Act, 
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18. — That England alone retains these laws; all other 
civilised countries have greatly modified or entirely abolished 
them. 

14. — (By some.) That all power of settlement, of any 
sort, in land, should be abolished ; and, to this extent, there 
should be less liberty of dealing with real than with per- 
sonal property; on the ground that, while it is more in- 
jurious to land that the owner for the time being should not 
have absolute power over it, personal property (for instance, 
consols) is in no way deteriorated by being tied up. 

[Some consider that the advantages to be derived from 
the abolition of entail and settlements are problematical, but 
are in favour of sweeping away any class privileges or re- 
strictions which can be shown to exist.] 

See also the section on Intestacy. 

On the other hand, the Law of Entail ’’ is upheld 
on the grounds : — 

1. — That there is something sacred about the owner- 
ship of land which must not be interfered with. 

2. — (a) That it is of great importance to the country to 
preserve the ancient aristocracy intact; an ancient aristo- 
cracy exercises a good influence on the character of a 
nation, and should, therefore, be indirectly protected by law. 

(/>) That the abolition of entail, by causing the monetary 
ruin of many peers, would necessitate alterations in the 
constitution of the House of Lords, and the disadvantages 
and dangers of such a step would outweigh any advantages 
to be derived from the abolition of entail. 

(c) That any tampering with the present system of society, 
as founded on the aristocratic and feudal principles, would 
be little less than a revolution.- 
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3. — That the land is better cultivated in large masses 
than if broken up among many small owners. 

4. — (tt) That the abolition of entail would tend to tlie 
purchase of estates by commercial men, and men with no 
knowledge or appreciation of the responsibilities and duties 
of property. 

(b) That estates are better cared for and improved under 
the existing law than would be the case if it were abolished, 
for landowners cannot now mortgage heavily or squander their 
capital as if it were income ; while, except in an infinitely 
small number of cases, the interests of the tenant-for-life 
and his successor are the same as those of the public. 

(c) That tcnants-for-life and trustees do now possess very 
considerable powers of dealing with the land. 

{d) That the abolition of entail would cause the destruc- 
tion of many noble parks and mansions, the existence of 
which adds to the pleasure and refinement of all classes. 

5. — That the abolition of entail would only accelerate the 
accumulation of land in a few hands, for its action chiefly 
helps to preserve the smaller properties ; the tendency of 
the land market being towards a diminution in the number 

separate estates. 

6. — That the heir may fitly claim the aid of the law in 
guarding him from the destruction of the property he ought 
to inherit. He may fairly ask that his predecessor should 
be only allowed to ruin himself, but not to ruin his suc- 
cessor as well. 

7. — (a) That' the younger sons partake in the benefit which 
this system confers on their (the aristocratic) class, and share 
the lustre of the family position ; while their best energies 
are called forth by the necessity of carving out their own 
fortunes ; and it is largely such men who have given us 
India, and colonized the world. 

(h) That at the same time the responsibilities cast upon 
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the eldest son call out his best energies ; while in most cases 
he has been properl}’' educated for the duties of his position. 

8. — That land is no more unequally divided than other 
descriptions of property; the unequal distribution is the 
result of wealth, not of the land laws. 

9. — (a) 'J’liat personal property can be entailed (by 
placing it in trust, t^c.), and tlie abolition of the power of 
settlement would be placing real at a disadvantage as com- 
pared to personal property. 

(b) Tliat the abolition of the law of settlement would be 
equivalent to placing restrictions on freedom of settlement. 

(c) That such restrictions would render land a less 
eligible investnumt than at present ; and the objects aimed 
at would thus be defeated. 

(d) That, if entail were abolished, the power to grant 
annuities and charges on estates to the widows and younger 
children would be greatly curtailed, and the security for 
payment Avould be diminished. 

10. — That those who desired to tie up their land would 
easily find means to evade the law. 

11. — (By some.) That rents are often lower, and that the 
tenure is more secure, on entailed, than on unentailed estates. 

See also the section on Intestacy. 


KEGISTKATION OF /TITLES TO LAND. 

Various attempts have been made to introduce a complete 
system of registration of Titles to Land, but as yet without 
success. In 1862 Lord Westbury brought in the Transfer 
of Land Act, 1862/ w'hich, however, was so far from a 
success, that only five years afterwards Lord Westbury him- 
self was called upon to preside over a Loyal Commission to 
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enquire into the causes of the failure of the Act — a failure 
chiefly due to the fact that the scheme in no way provided 
for the simple register of title, but on the contrary encouraged 
complication. In 187B Lord Selborne introduced a Bill, 
founded on the recommendations of the Royal Commission, 
which provided for the gradual registration of all titles, 
liord Cairns re-introduced the Bill in 1874, exempting from 
its operation all land under the value of £B00. Again, in 187 
tlie Bill reappeared, this time in a purely permissive lorm, 
as the “ Land Transfer Act, 187o,” nnd was passed— but 
has been a dead letter. In 1878 a Select Committee was 
appointed to enquire into the subject, and reported, recom- 
mending : — completion of the ordinincc survey of England ; 
payment to solicitors by results and not by verbiage ; 
vesting of the freeholds in some one ascertained person; 
substitution of simple charges on land defeasible in case 
of repayment, for the complicated macliinei’y of mortgages 
and reconveyances ; reduction of the time necessary for ob- 
taining a ‘‘title”; establishment of convenient registers, 
properly indexed, and containing a clear r6suuw of past 
transactions. 

It is proposed to establish Laud Ecgistiy offices, 
where a public record of all transactions atfecting the 
land should bo registered, and information concerning 
them obtained for a small ad valorem fee. 

By some it' is proposed that the titles to land only 
should be registered, and that for every property one 
name should be registered as that of the legal pro- 
prietor, with absolute power of transfer. All titles, 
absolute,’^ or qualified,’’ as Avell as those depending 
on possession, would be here registered. 
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Priority of registration would give priority of mort- 
gage, claim, or title. The object of the registration of 
title would bo to dispense with the necessity in future 
transactions of tracing the history of past transactions. 

By others it is proposed to register, not the title, 
but all deeds connected with the land. 

Eegistration, whether of Title, or Deeds, or both, 
is advocated on the grounds : — 

1. — That it would greatly facilitate the sale and purchase 
of land. 

2. — That it would tend to the subdivision of land, and the 
formation of small properties; at present the cost of 
conveying small plots is (irresiiective of the price of the land) 
out of all proportion to their value, and is often so great as 
to be prohibitive. 

8.— That it would lessen the trouble and expense, and 
so facilitate the mortgaging of land. 

4. — (a) That much litigation on the question of titles, 
deeds, and claims to land, &c., would be avoided ; for regis- 
tration would make titles, &c., much more secure. 

(h) That the fraud at present occasionally perpetrated in 
titles and mortgage deeds would be impossible, and the fear 
of fraud would cease. 

5. — That the landowners would profit by registration; 
the element of uncertainty of the cost of search being 
eliminated, registered land would fetch two or three years’ 
purchase more than unregistered, 

6. — That dealings in land are daily becoming more 
complicated, the sooner they are simplified by registration 
the better. 

7. — That the registration of deeds in Scotland and Ireland, 
and of titles in Australia, has-been a success. 
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The registration of Title alone is advocated on the 

8. — That the simple registration of title would present 
the intending purchaser or mortgagee with the net results 
of former dealings with the property, while the registration 
of deeds places the dealings themselves before him, but 
leaves him to investigate them for himself. 

The registration of Deeds alone is advocated on tho 
grounds : — 

9. — That the search of the register would be made by an 
official conversant with the subject, who would deliver a 
“ certificate of search,” showing the results of his investiga- 
tions, and the certificate would, for future transactions, be 
accepted as an abstract of the state of the title up to date, 
and thus the purchaser or mortgagee w'ould be relieved from 
the necessity of a search anterior to that date. 

10. — That the process of copying the deeds on the official 
register would involve purely clerical work, and would create 
no difficulty or delay. 

11. — That the fear of malevolent curiosity is unfounded; 
in the case of the Probate Court, the Middlesex, Scotch, 
and Irish Registers, no complaints have been made on this 
score, though any one, for a small fee, may search those 
records. 

The proposals to register 'the Title, the Deeds, or 
both, are opposed on the grounds : — 

1, — That they are impracticable; and that all the 
schemes already put into operation have completely failed 
in their object. 
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2. — (a) That tlic title and deeds would still have to be 
‘‘ searched ” at the Registry Office. 

(h) And that the registered title and deeds would not 
satisfy a purchaser or mortgagee, and outside “ searching ” 
would be continued. 

3. — Tliat mistakes on tlie part of tlie “ searcher” might 
lead the State into complications witli reference to titles, 
i^c., which would ho inexpedient. 

4. — That it would give rise to inconvenient empiiries and 
in many cases great difficulty would he experienced in prov- 
ing the title. 

5. — That it would be unfair to require landowners to go 
to the trouble and expense of registration, when j)erhaps 
they had no desire or opportunity of selling their land. 

6. — Some, who arc in favour of registration, consider that 
to legislate for the registration of titles and deeds, without, 
as a preliminary step, simplifying the titles to ho registered, 
is to begin at the wrong end. 

The proposal to register Titles alone, is further 
opposed on the grounds: — 

7. — That if an owner were created for the purposes of 
registration, the remaining interests would become the 
subject of a second record of title outside the register; and 
searching would be as troublesome and expensive as ever. 

The proposal to register Deeds is further opposed 
on the grounds : — 

8. — (u) That the “searching” would be just as tedious 
and expensive at the Registry Office as it is at present 
outside. 

(h) That the copying of deeds on an official register 
would be productive of much delay and expense. 
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9. — {(i) That it would be unjust to expect landowners to 
expose to public view all tlieir land debts, mortgages, and 
settlements. 

(h) And that it would be equally unjust to expect them 
publicly to notify the fact when they wished to charge their 
estates with any burden ; while in the case; of landowners 
employed in business, the knowledge that tluiy were endea- 
vouring to raise money might greatly injure their commercial 
credit. 


COMPULSORY REOISTRATION. 

It is proposed by some that, whatever may be the 
system of registration adopted, all existing landowners 
should be compelled to register their land; others 
(jonsider that the owner of land should not be“ (;om- 
pellcd to register (though ho might do so voluntarily), 
except at the moment of first selling or mortgaging 
his land after the passing of the Act. 

Compulsory registration is upheld on the grounds : - 

That unless registration be made compulsory, it will be 
delusive ; that it is the permissive chnracter of tlie different 
scliemes already adopted that has caused their failure. For, 
unless compelled, few care to embark in an experiment, the 
success of which is not assured, and in which there is no 
guarantee that their neighbours will follow their example. 
3t is against the interest of the solicitors to advise their 
clients to register. Expense is involved at the time of 
registration, while the advantages to be derived from its 
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adoption are prospective only. Some fear that a flaw in 
their title may be exposed, if they have to prove it; or 
dread the difficulties of identifying parcels of land. Some 
shrink from exposing tlieir indebtedness, and the charges 
falling on their land. 


DISTRESS. 

Before 1883, by the law of Distress, the landlord had 
a first claim on the estate of the farmer for arrears 
of rent, and this had to be satisfied in full before the 
other creditors could receive a penny. And further, 
in liquidation of his own debt, he might seize any 
live or dead stoclc which might be on the land, even 
including that which was known to belong' to persons 
other than the debtor. He might allow arrears of rent to 
run for six years, and at any time during that period 
he might enter and sell what he found on the land ; 
he Avas therefore at liberty to take advantage of any 
moment Avheii stoclt or goods belonging to others 
might have been placed on the farm. 

By tlie Agricultural Holdings Act (England) of 
1883, the right of distraining for rent was limited to 
one year ; while any live-stock and agricultural or 
other machinery Avhich may bo on the land of the 
tenant, but bond fide the property of someone else, is 
now practically exempted from seizure. 

It is proposed to abolish the laAV of Distress, and 
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to put the landlord on the same footing as other 
(‘reditors, on the grounds : — 

1. —That the present law is a gross infringement of the 
principle of freedom of contract. It not only interferes with 
the freedom of contract between landlord and tenant, but 
also with that between the tenant and third parties. 

2. — That the law is a relic of feudalism, and inconsistent 
with the present relations between landlord and tenant, as 
also between them and outside traders. 

3. — That it places the tenant completely at the mercy of 
the landlord ; the latter can issue execution before making 
any application to the Court. 

4. — (f/) That it is an unfair monetary privilege possessed 
by one class at the expense of others. Money transactions 
connected with the cultivation of land should he put on 
the same footing as other commercial transactions, 

(/>) That the law is manifestly unfair on other creditors 
by giving a preference to one. 

(c) That the law encourages the landlord to allow his 
teiaints indulgences at the expense of others, and not at 
liis own risk’; and this without the otlun- creditors having 
a voice in the matter. 

(d) That even without the law, the landlord would still 
he in a better position than other creditors to assert liis 
claim, and to proceed at once, if the tenant were in arrears 
with the rent; while, at the worst, he would’ hut lose his 
rent, and could , always recover the principal of his loan — the 
land — while other creditors would still be liable to lose all 
their advances. 

— (a) That though landlords do not often take advan- 
tage of the power they possess of distraining, the know- 
ledge of the existence of the law operates adversely to 
prosperity and production. 

Q 
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(h) For it iiKireases the expenses of the farmer and tlio 
cost of production, in that it greatl}'' lowers his credit, both 
by giving the landlord a preferential claim, and by makiiij*- 
it difficult for other creditors to ascertain wdiether, or how 
far, the rent is in arrears. 

(c) Tt allows men without capital and “ men of straw” to 
be accepted as tenants, whom the landlord could not afford 
to accept unless this law were in force ; and by the undue 
competition of these men, rents are forced up, while better 
farmers, and men of capital, are often shouldered out, and 
production suffers. 

(d) It discourages the tenant from investing his capital 
in the improvement of the soil. 

6. — That therefore the consumer suffers from the law. 

7. — That the landlords would gain by the abolition of 
the law ; for as they would be f)bliged to take more troubh' 
in ascertaining the solvency and capability of their temants, 
they would, in many cases, obtain better men ; the pro- 
duction, and consequently the rent of the land, would 1)(‘ 
increased. 

8. — That the practice of allowing rent to fall into arrears 
is a bad one, and would tend to disappear if the law wen* 
abolished. 

On the other hand it is contended : — 

1. — That the present law is a right, and cannot be fairly 
abolished without compensation ; that its abolition would 
unfairly advantage other existing creditors at the expense of 
the landowner. 

2. — 'riiat practically the law is only put into force in the 
case of bad tenants; a landowner is more likely to be 
lenient than any other creditor. 

Sr— (u) That the abolition of the law would tend to 
diminish the amount of capital invested by landlords in 
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the soil; while it would also discourage the tenant from 
sinking his capital in the land. 

(b) That if the law were abolished, the landlords (for 
their own security) would have to demand payment of the 
rent in advance, and tlnis a large amount of capital would 
be withdrawn from the cultivation of the soil ; on the other 
hand, as rent is the surplus profit resulting from the 
farmer’s outlay and attention, it would not be found possibh^ 
to demand this profit before it were obtained. 

((') And tliat consequently the landlord would have to 
lend his land witliout any security for his rent ; while he 
would not possess e(pial means with otlier creditors of 
obtaining his dues ; greater insecurity would oblige him to 
raise his rents. 

{(1) That tlie landlord would require se<mrities from the 
farmer; and thus a pernicious system of securities and 
mutual backing would arise. 

4. — (a) ’riiat it would lower rents by (‘liminating those 
farmers who arc designated ‘‘men of straw.” 

ih) That often those farmers who have i*isen from the 
ranks are the best, but yet, as they possess little or no 
capital, the landowner, if the law were abolished, would not 
feel justified in accepting them as tenants. 

5. — (u) That at present, arrears of rent are often allowed 
to accumulate in consequence of the landlord’s sense of 
s(jcurity ; this leniency could no longer be expected it 
the law were abolished ; consequently many existing tenants 
would at once receive notice to quit ; while in bad seasons 
tlie tenant could not, as now, count on receiving forbearance 
and assistance to tide him over times ot adversity. 

'b) That, therefore, many tenants would be ruined who 
Haight otherwise pull through ; and the tenants and the trades 
interested in agriculture would alike suffer. 

6. — (a) That the landlord would not only lose his rent in 

Q 2 
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the case of a bankrupt tenant, but, in addition, bis land 
would probably have been greatly injured and diminished in 
value, while the other creditors at the worst would only lose 
the goods they had advanced. 

(h) 'I'hat other traders need not advance their goods, or 
can always cease to do so ; the landowner must lend his 
land and cannot re-enter on it at any moment. 

(c) That other traders have just as good an opportunity 
of ascertaining the solvency of a farmer as they have of 
gauging that of any other debtor; they are aware of the 
preferential claim of the landlord, and are therefore not 
wronged by the law. 

{(1) That in all trades some creditors have, or can obtain, 
preferential claims. 

7. — That the more easily debts are recovered the better 
for commercial prosperity and morality ; distress, therefore, 
should not be abolished, but greater facilities should be 
given to other creditors to recover their debts. 

8. — That it would operate against leases if the landlord 
could not afford to allo^v any rent to fall into arrear. 

[It is generally conceded that if the law of distress be 
abolished, the landlord must bo given a more speedy right 
of re-entry than he possesses at present.] 


TENANT EIGHT. 

Before 1876 any improvements made by a tenant 
on bis farm went by presumption to the landlord 
without compensation. 

By the Agricultural Holdings Act of that year the 
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tenant, if disturbed in, or resigning, his holding, 
became entitled to claim compensation for any im- 
provements made on the farm by him. The Act was 
however permissive, and landlord and tenant could 
contract themselves out of it. 

By the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883, compen- 
sation was made compulsory, the measure of compen- 
sation to be the value of the improvements to the 
incoming tenant; the county court being the final 
arbitrator. For permanent improvements the consent 
of the landlord is required ; for “drainage,’’ the land- 
lord must do the work, othcr>vise the tenant has a 
right to perform it himself and claim compensation ; 
for quickly perishable improvements the consent of 
the landlord is not required. Fixturc^s and machinery 
are made by presumption the property of the 
tenant.* 

As tenant right is now in fact compulsory, it has not 
been thought necessary to reprint the section, appear- 
ing in former editions, and which dealt chiefly with 
the question whether or no the Act of 1875 should be 
made compulsory. 


* It is objected to this Uill that it in no way protects] the “sitting 
tenant *' from an arbitrary increase of rent on his own improvements. On 
the other hand, it is urged that the landlord will be prevented from 
cl urging an unfair rent, through the fear that the tenant would quit and 
claim compensation ; and that any other system must necessarily lead to a 
Government valuation of rents. 
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NOTICE TO QUIT. 

About two-tliirds of the tenant fanners in England 
formerly held their farms on a six months’ notice 
to quit, and before the passing of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1875 they could bo turned out of 
their holdings by a six months’ notice. That Act 
perinissively extended the notice to quit to a year; but 
allowed landlord and tenant to contract themselves 
out of its operations ; a principle also adopted in tlio 
Act of 1883. 

It is proposed to repeal this power, and to make a 
year’s notice to quit compulsory in every case. 

The proposal to make a year’s notice compulsory is 
upheld on the grounds* : — 

1. — That the short notice acts as a deteiTcnt to the 
tenant against investing his caintal in the land ; for he has 
no security that his rent will not be immediately raised in 
consequence of his iniprovements ; and he has no induce- 
ment so to rotate his crops as to obtain the greatest 
production. 

2. — That the landlord would not be in a worse position 
in consequence of the alteration, for as the tenant would 
receive compensation for unexhausted improvements, there, 
would be no inducement to him to exhaust the soil before 
leaving ; if he did exhaust the soil, the landlord could sue 
for breach of contract. 

* The arj!:uments for and against the question of “ freedom of contract,’’ 
ns infringed by this proposal, are not given here. 
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On the other hand, the usual six months’ notice is 
upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — That it is seldom enforced, except in the; case of really 
had tenants. 

2. — That if a year’s notice were substituted, the landlord 
would bo at the mercy of a bad tenant ; he could not get 
rid of liim quickly, and could not prevent his exhausting 
the soil and doing great damage to the land during the 
time in which he was under notice to quit. 

8. — 'riiat the change would take too much power out of 
tlie landlord’s hands ; and would diminish his interest in his 
land. 

4. — Tliat it would act hardly on the tenant, by pre- 
vemting him from surrendering his farm except on a long 
notice. 
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Considerable powers have of late years, been 
f^iven to Town Councils and to County Councils to 
erect houses, and to purchase plots to be let to 
the working classes. It is proposed still further to 
extend the functions and powers of these Local Autho- 
rities, so that, if they wish, they shall be enabled 
to acquire land compulsorily at a “ fair price f for 
public purposes, in order that they may re-let it in 
the form of gardens, allotments, and small holdings, 
and, if they choose, provide cottages.^; The tenant to 
have security of tenure, so long as the rent is duly 
paid, and the other conditions of tenancy fulfilled. 

This proposal is supported on the grounds : — 1| 

1. — That it is of the utmost social, economical, and poli- 

* This section is left, more or less, as it stood in former editions, thou^di 
in 1887, and again in 1890, Allotment Acts were passed “ to facilitate the 
provision of allotments for the labouring classes.” It is alleged, howevej’, 
that these Acts are so hedged about with restrictions, and give such 
opportunities for cost and delay, as to make them almost useless for purposes 
of jaactical working. For the result of the working of the Acts, .see 
r. r. 310 of 1892. 

A Small Holdings Act was passed in 1892, under which the County Council 
was given power — though not compulsory power — to acquire land by lease 
or purchase, to be let or re-sold in Small Holdings. The County Council may 
advance money for the purchase of a hqhling. A Small Holding is defined 
as land that exceeds one acre, and does not c.xceed fifty acres. 

+ A “ fair price ” was defined by Mr. Chamberlain, at Hull, August 0, 
1886— to be “the fair market value, the value which the willing purchaser 
would pay to the willing seller, without any addition for compulsory sale.” 

J See also note on Municipal Acquisition of Unearned Increment^' 
p. 291. 

II See also the sections on Leasehold Enfranchisement and on Entail, 
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tical importance, to give an interest in the land to a larger 
number of persons. 

2. — (a) That, at present, in consequence of the monopoly 
whicli exists in land, the labourer and the artizaii are 
entirely divorced from the soil, which their labour makes 
valuable or productive. The labourer has no chance of 
obtaining with his cottage a reasonable allotment, at a fair 
rent, and with security of tenure ; the artizan, similarly, lias 
no opportunity of renting a small holding. 

(b) That whilst formerly the labourer used to possess 
rights of grazing on the roadsides, cohimons, &.C., this hind 
lias now for the most part been enclosed. 

8. — That, consequently^ the lot in life of the ordinary 
labourer or artizan is “ landless, joyless, restless, hopeless ; ” 
a source of evil to himself, and a danger to the community 
at large. 

4. — (a) That the best way of improving the condition of the 
working classes, is to give them a direct interest in the 
soil, to make them less dependent, to enable them to possess 
a home, and an interest to which they can turn their super- 
Huous energies — something which will induce to thrift and 
saving, and prevent waste and drunkenness. This can alone 
be done, by giving them a direct and secure interest in the 
fruits of their labour. 

(h) That it is of little use to increase wages, or to lessen the 
hours of labour, so long as the working man has no fair 
opportunity of improving his surroundings ; unless a man 
can alter his surroundings, his surroundings will mould his 
character. 

(c) That the possession of an allotment would not inter- 
fere with the daily duties of the labourer to his employer ; 
while, by improving his condition, he would become a more 
efficient worker. 
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(d) That, thus, the working classes would be more hopeful, 
healthy, prosperous, and content. 

5. — (a) That the present system has resulted in an enor- 
mous diminution in the number of labourers, with the result 
that the land is not properly cultivated.* 

(b) That by planting the labourer on the land, and b\' 
giving him an interest in it, he would be induced to remain 
in the country instead of, as now, migrating into the towns ; 
a migration which results in his own great physical and 
mental deterioration ; which lowers the wages of the towns- 
men, and which leads to the many grave social evils arising 
from overcrowding. 

6. — (a) That the community at large has a perfect right— 
on paying fair compensation — to resume, for its own benefit, 
the land which originally belonged to it. 

(h) That the landowners hold their land on the implied 
condition that it is to be used so as to produce the greatest 
advantage to the whole community, and if they will not, 
or cannot, carry out their duty voluntarily, they must be 
forced to do it, or have it done for them. In the matter of 
(lottagcs and allotments, they have in*glected their duty. I'ew 
landowners have a sufficient number of cottages on their 
estates, hardly any have given allotments. 

(c) That, in the matter of land especially, the State has 
for too long allowed, and has in fact encouraged, the 
interests of the few to stand in the way of, and to override, 
those of tlu! many. 

7. — That there would be no confiscation or robbery, as a 
fair price, to be settled by arbitration in case of dispute, 
would be given for any land resumed by the community. 

8. — That experience shows, that without the full posses- 

* It is estimated that the labouring population of the country districts 
lias diminished to the extent of 800,003 persons during the last fifteen ye-ir^. 
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sion of compulsory powers of purchase at a “ fair price,” the 
Local Authority would be absolutely unable to acquire land, 
except at an exorbitant or prohibitive price. 

9. — (a) That the land system has been an artificial one. 
The State, by encouraging Entails, Primogeniture, non- 
division on Intestacy, &c., has done much to foster land 
monopoly, and to divorce the labourer from the soil. 
Merely to repeal these Land Laws would not undo the 
mischief which has been done. 

(b) (By some.) That merely to cheapen and simplify the 
transference of land, would but tend to keep it in the hands 
of the same class of persons, and would probably result in 
the further purchase of land by the rich, and the increase in 
tlio size of estates. 

10. — That legislation caiir.ot do everything, and may not 
he successful in this instance, but it can assist to form, to 
strengthen, to carry out public opinion. Tlie voluntary system 
has failed ; it is time to see whether State interference would 
not attain the desired ends. 

11. — That the proposal is undoubtedly a socialistic one. 
But Socialism is already incorporated in our laws, and 
there are precedents in the Poor Laws, Municipal Admi- 
nistration, Education Laws, Sanitary Laws, Artizans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings I^aws, and more especially in the 
Irish Labourers’ Dwellings Act."^^ 

12. — (a) That it is no new thing to give considerable 
discretionary powers to representative local authorities, and 


* This Act, passed in 1882, with the ameiidiiij? Acts of 188.1 Jiiul 188.), 
l>i'{i«;tically gives to Boards of Guardians in Ireland, under the authority of 
' bo Local Government Board, nearly all the powers in the matter of inir- 
chase of land, erection of cottages, and letting of allotments, which arc now 
demanded for England and Scotland ; loans for the purpose being made to 
the Boards of Guardians by the Treasury on very easy terms. The Boards are 
enabled not only to purchase land, to build cottages, and to attach to each 
half an acre of land, but can attach such plots to any existing cottages. 
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the tendency of the times is still further to enlarge their 
powers. 

(h) That there would he no compulsion on the Local 
Authority to exercise their compulsory powers ; thus, 
unless the majority of the local community so desired, 
nothing would be done ; while, in every case, great caution 
w^ould he exercised in the purchase of land and the provision 
of allotments ; and public opinion would always prevent 
excess in supply, or any unfair treatment of a particular 
landloi’d. 

13. —(a) That there would be no fear of immovably fixing 
a particular labourer to a particular spot ; the tenant-right 
would always be saleable, and the holder would thus always 
be able to remove from one place to another without loss. 

(h) That the Local Authority would not provide allot- 
ments and cottages for all ; thus there would mwer be any 
excess of labourers attracted by this means to any particular 
locality. 

14. — {a) That the labourers and artizans would be glad 
and willing to rent cottages and allotments at a fair rent, 
with security of tenure. The habit and taste, however, for 
ownership having been lost by long disuse, it will only be 
re-acquired by degrees. 

(h) That the offers made to them now, and refused (from 
wlience some argue that they do not want allotments), are 
often not genuine ; no real security of tenure is offered, 
and, as a rule, enormous reyits are demanded ; while they 
are made in order to stave off legislation, for electioneering 
purposes, or from desire of profit. Until the experiment 
has been more fairly tried, it cannot be said to have failed. 

(c) That where the system of allotments has been 
genuinely carried out by some enterprising landlords, it has 
proved eminently successful. 

15. — (a) That, the land ’being acquired at a fair price, 
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and let on reasonable terms, the cost would be no burden 
to the rates. That, even at present, where land is thus let 
to the labourer or artizan, he is able to make it pay — small 
holdings will answer where large ones fail— though his 
rent is high and his security of tenure small. 

{h) That the addition of an allotment will enable him to 
pay for a better cottage, and to attain to a mode of living 
and diet now unknown to him. 

(c) That even if, in bad times, the rents were not fully 
])aid, the general benefit to the community resulting from the 
improved condition of the working classes, would outweigh 
the loss to the rates. 

10 . — (By some.) That it would be the first great step 
towards the creation of a class of peasant proprietors, which 
constitutes the backbone of every country where it exists. 
I’lie holders of allotments would be enabled, and have an 
incentive, to save money. 

(6) That though the peasant proprietors abroad live 
hard and frugal lives, it is from preference and not from 
necessity. 

On the other hand, it is contended : — 

1. — That the Local Authorities already possess ample 
powers of supplying any legitimate and genuine demand for 
cottages and gardens. 

2. — (n) That while the State has a perfect right, for 
public purposes, and for the general good, to accpiire land 
compulsorily — so long as it pays the full value — this power 
should be exercised only with great caution, and certainly 
should not be exercised for the sake merely of a few 
individuals. 

(h) That those who would benefit from the proposal 
would be merely those few who were fortunate enough to 
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obtain dwellings and allotments, which they would obtain 
at the expense of the landowner and of the general com- 
munity. 

3. — (a) 'J’hat the general community would not benefit, 
but would be injured by the scheme. Public confidence in 
the rights of property ” would be seriously shaken, and 
thus, instead of increasing, it would tend to diminish 
w’ealth, by weakening tlie incentives to accumulation, and 
the means of profitable employment of capital. 'J’he first 
to suffer from tliis state of things would be the classes 
whom it is proposed to benefit, for tliey depend on employ- 
ment. 

(h) That the landowmers w'ould suffer much from the 
confiscation of property which would take place. The 

fair price ” which would he given by the arbitrators 
would never equal the real value which the landowner could 
obtain by holding on to his land, or by taking advantage of 
a favourable moment. The price given would not cover 
the loss whicli would ensue from the deterioration in value 
of the whole estate, caused by the arbitrary seizure of 
certain portions of it — perhaps the most valuable portions 
— for the erection of cottages or the formation of allot- 
ments. 

4. — (a) That it is for the benefit of the nation, as w^ell as 
of the individual, that freedom of contract,” “ rights of 
property,” the principles of political economy, the law of 
supply and demand, should be fully respected ; the scheme 
would run counter to them all. 

(6) That, by creating a feeling of insecurity in the posses- 
sion of land, it would diminish the desire of possession; 
while it would take from the farmer the confidence he now 
feels in investing his capital and labour in the cultivation of 
the soil. 

6.— That no legislation, can possibly prevent the 
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enormous inequalities of wealth which will always exist 
in the world ; vexatious legislation can easily diminish, 
without in any way diffusing, the total wealth of the coin- 
niunity. 

(). — Tliat a (*ertain amount of lahour would he irrevocahlv 
lixed on tlui soil, in a particular place, irrespective of 
varying needs and Huctuating local demands, and the 
labourer himself would he hindered from freely migrating to 
wherever he could best obtain work and wages. 

7. — (ti) That ex])erieiiee has shown that labourers and 
artizans do not want, and ('aiinot afford, to rout allotments 
or good dwellings. Such (‘xperinionts as have been made 
in tliat direction hav(5 mostly failed. 

(h) That where tln^ farmer, who has capital and intelligence, 
now fails, the working man certainly would not succeed in 
earning enough to pay a fair rent for, and to keep up a 
('ottage and allotment. At i)resent, as a I'ule, the rent of 
the cottage is nominal ; to make them a pecuniary success, 
th(^ rents would have to be raised to a point prohibitive 
to the ordinary labourer. 

(c) That land cannot be prolitably bought to be let in 
ct)ttages and allotments ; and more especially would this be 
the case where the purchas(*r was an uneconomical and 
routine-ridden public body. A labourer, if he undertook to 
pay the rent which must be demanded in order to save a 
loss, would soon fall into arrears ; there would be nothing 
to i)revent his exhausting the holding, and there would bc^ 
groat difficulty in forcing payment of the rent, or in evicting 
him if in arrears. 

(d) That, thus, the cost of the scheme to the rates would 
be very considerable ; and a few would be subsidised at the 
expense of the many. 

That it would constitute an interference with the 
labour market, and affect the rate of wages. Wages would 
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not rise, while the hibourer would he called upon to pay an 
increased rent for his cottage and allotment, his low rent 
being at present “ considered ” in his wages. 

(/>) That the farmers, and other employers, would not he 
able to afford to pay as high wages as before to those who 
would now be giving much of their time and energy to 
their own land. 

9. — (<i) That, on the wlioh', the landowners have dealt 
very well with the labourers. 

{h) That the lot of the labourer was never better than it 
is now. 

10. — That public expectations would bo raised which could 
not be fulfilled ; and there wotdd be much disappointment 
and irritation. 

11. — That the diminution of population in the agricultural 
districts is due, not to the action of the land laws, but 
the introduction of machinery, to the extension of pasturage, 
and to the disastrous depression in agriculture, consequent 
on the abolition of the Corn Jaiws. 

12. — (a) That, on the part of the Local Authority, there 
would be great temptation to jobbery and political corruption, 
both in the purchase of land, v^c., and in the selection of 
tenants. 

(h) That it would place enormous power in the hands of 
the Local Authority to injure or annoy any particular land- 
lord, against whom there might be a personal or public* 
l)reju(lice ; while the power would be also wielded for pur- 
poses other than the legitimate one of acquiring necessary 
land. 

13 . — (^a) That the Local Authority would become itself 

a landlord ; and a corporate body is always, and is boiuul 
to be, much stricter in its dealings with its tenant than 
the> ordinary landlord. i 

{h) That it would have very great difficulty in deciding 
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between the respective demands of rival claimants to cot- 
tages and allotments. 

14. — That, with security of tenure and fair rents, 
the right of free sale of the tenant’s interest would gradually 
spring up, and the Local Authority would soon lose all 
control over the disposal of the allotments. 

15. — That if men are to be set up in one form of 
business by the State, at the expense of the community, 
the demand will be raised to extend this privilege to 
others. 

16. — (a) That experimental legislation, such as this, 
would probably do more harm than good. 

(J)) That the interference of the State would discourage 
voluntary effort, and thus, in the end, less and not more will 
be accomplished in the desired direction. 

17. (The ‘‘ laissez faire ” argument.) — That, at present, 
there is altogether too much legislation and demand for 
legislation. Things are better done by voluntary means 
and voluntary agencies, by bringing public opinion to bear, 
than by hasty legislation. 
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It is proposed that the urban leaseholder, holding a 
lease of which twenty yearsf are still unexpired (or 
^ for lives ’), should have the power of purchasing the 
freehold of his house at a fair price ; or, at his option, 
pay a pei’pctual rent-charge in lieu thereof. The 
price, in case of dispute, to be decided by the County 
Court. The purchase, or perpetuity, for the unexpired 
term of the lease, to be subject to any covenants or 
restrictions contained in the lease, except in regard to 
structural alterations. 

This proposal is upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — (a) That as property — especially landed property — is 
held more or less at the convenience of the commnnity at 
large, the State has always a right to lay down and to vary 
the terms on which it shall be held. 


* In connection with this subject, the reader is recommended to refer to 
the First Report of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working 
Classes, 1885, especially to pp. 11, 22, and 50 ; to the evidence given before 
the Town Holdings Committee 1887 and 1888 ; to Leasehold Enfrancli'n^C’ 
vicnt, by Mr. H. Rroadhurst, M.P., and Mr. R. T. Reid, M.P., and to tlie 
reply under the same title by Mr. Arthur Underhill. See also the section on 
“ Allotments Extension.” 

+ ‘Many persons would desire to sec the powers extended to all bon^ fide 
tenants holding leases of a year or longer. 
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(b) That the State, as representing the community at 
large, has a right, for the general benefit, to interfere witli 
the monopoly of a few inclividiials. 

2. — (a) That it would not be an interference with true 

freedom of contract,” but with a monopoly. Freedom of 

contract cannot exist where, as in this case, the two parties 
are not on terms of equality. In the case of land used for 
residential purposes, especially in cei-tain parts of London 
and in other large towns, the monopoly is almost absolute ; 
the liouseholder has practically no choice of locality, and 
the freeholder can exact his own terms. This monopoly 
must become ever greater as population increases in every 
centre of trade, industry, and fashion. 

(b) That even where freedom of contract does exist, it can 
be over-ridden on grounds of public policy ; and there are, 
in every department of life, many precedents for so over- 
riding it. 

(c) That, in the case of railways, artizans’ dwellings, • 
street improvements, itc., compulsory purchase is of every- 
day occurrence. 

(d) That, in the case of copyholds, the State has already 
stepped in and has enabled any copyholder to enfranchise his 
Lind, with or without the assent of the landlord. 

3. — (u) That the present absorption of town property in a 
few hands is unjust and injurious, and constitutes a serious 
social danger ; while, as leases gradually fall in, the anomaly 
will become more marked, and the danger to property will 
consequently be increased. 

(b) That it is better to accept a moderate measure, 
tending (without injustice) to the greater sub-division of real 
p; operty, rather than to postpone reform until the absorption 
nf town property in a few hands has become so unendurable 
that measures far more revolutionary are inevitable. 

4. — That to give power to the leaseholder to purchase the 
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freehold of liis house would involve no confiscation of pro- 
perty, as a fair price w’ould be paid. 

5. — (a) That, on the other hand, the existence of tlie 
present system of leases subjects the leaseholder to periodic 
confiscation of property without compensation. The value 
of the house for which he has paid, and of his improvements 
(often insisted on by the landlord) is never actually exhausted 
by the end of the lease. 

(h) That, at the end of the lease, the property, however 
little exhausted, passes absolutely to the landlord, who 
either enters into possession without compensation to the 
tenant, or renews the lease at an increased rent.*' 

(c) That the landlord, at the end of the term, without 
having himself meanwhile expended a sixpence on the pro- 
perty, is enabled to charge an increased rent, either because 
of the actual expenditure of capital by the tenant, or by 
reason of the natural increase of value (the ‘^unearned 
increment ”) which has taken place, the result of the capital, 
labour, thrift, enterprise, and rating of the individual and 
neighbouring occupiers, t 

(d) That more especially does confiscation take place in 
the case of a tradesman wdio has worked np a business, and 
to whom removal means loss of connection. As he has no 
legal means of acquiring his freehold, he is, when his lease 
falls in, at the mercy of the landlord, who can exact what 
premium or additional rent he pleases ; can, in fact, force 
him to purchase the goodwill which he has himself 
created, t 

♦ Paid often in the form of a fine or premium. 

f See section, Ground Rents. 

J In order to meet the particular point of the absorption by the owner, 
without compensation, of the occupying tenant’s improvements, it is pro- 
posed (apart from any question of leasehold enfranchisement) to extend tlic 
principle of the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883 (see p. 228) to Town 
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6. — {(i) That the system of building leases,” to which 
the system of leaseholds gives rise, still further aggravates 
the evil of the monopoly, by placing town dwellers at the 
mercy of the freeholder and builder ; thus enabling these 
latter to charge exorbitant rents, to absorb the capital of the 
tenants without compensation, and to impose restrictive 
and irksome conditions, which totally prevent improvement 
of the property. 

(h) That as the builder has not only to receive a fair 
interest on his outlay, but also such a return as will replace 
his capital within a limited number of years, he must charge 
an enormous rent in order to recoup himself. 

7. — (a) That while it is perfectly true that on large pro- 
perties the system of leaseholds enables the freeholder to 
deal with and to improve the estate more freely, these advan- 
tages are too dearly purchased. The existing system 
enables him for a fixed period to impose any restrictions 
he pleases on the use or enjoyment of the property ; and 
thus places large tracts of houses, sometimes whole towns, 
at the mercy of one man, and gives him an undue power 
over his fellow citizens. 

{h) That the possibility of a general improvement by the 
freeholder of a particular property at some distant date when 
all the existing leases shall have fallen in, has practically the 
effect of postponing any improvements until that time arrives. 
Continuous improvement by the tenant is sacrificed to an 
hypothetical geperal improvement twenty or thirty years 
hence. 

S.—{a) That the conditions usually imposed in building 
leases are not only irksome to the occupier, but tend in- 

Holdings ; and to give the tenant, at the end of his lease, a right to com- 
pensation for the then value of such bona fide improvements as he may 
Jiave made, and which have added to the permanent letting value of the 
premises. 
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definitely to delay progress and improvement in town 
property. 

(h) That even where the tenant is prepared to take the 
risk, all manner of obstacles are throwm in the way of \m 
making improvements. Leave, as a rule, is difficult to 
obtain, while a deterrent system of fines and fees very fre- 
quently prevails. 

9. — That there would be no difficulty in providing against 
such use being made of the purchased house, as would 
adversely affect the value or comfort of the neighbouring 
property. The Local Authority, moreover, has power to 
prevent a man from putting his house to uses likely to 
cause injury or annoyance to his neighbours. 

10. — (a) That the sliortness of the usual building lease, 
and the system whereby the freeholder C(.)mes into the whole 
of the reversionary interest in the house, causes houses to 
be cheaply and badly built ; for they are constructed of a 
nature not to outlast the term of the lease. Consequently 

jerry built” houses are run up, to the injury of the occu- 
pier and to the annoyance of the neighbours. 

(h) That, similarly, the leaseholder is discouraged from 
making any repairs or improvements of a permanent nature. 

{(•) That where it is a condition of the lease that the 
houses must be substantially built, the additional outlay 
thereby involved forces the builder to charge largely in- 
creased rents ; money which ultimately goes into the pockets 
of the landlord. 

11. — (a) That during the “fag end” of a lease the 
houses necessarily fall into great disrepair, to the injury ol 
the health and comfort of the general community— for the 
leaseholder will not, and the freeholder cannot, expend 
money on keeping them in a i)roper state of repair. 

(h) That more particularly is this the case in the poorer 
and m^st overcrowded quarters of London. There, 
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especially, the fag ends ” of leases are bought up by 
speculative middlemen, who turn tenement houses into 
lodging houses, overcrowd them, exact the highest rents, 
and fulfil none of the duties and responsibilities which 
ought to devolve on the landlord. 

(c) That this baneful system of middlemen (to a large 
extent the creation of the terminable leasehold system), is 
greatly encouraged by the fact tliat those houses on an 
estate, of which the leases first fall in, are usually re-leased 
for short periods only. 

12. — That thus —by causing houses to be ill-built, by pre- 
venting them from being kept in a proper state of repair, by 
preventing old houses from being pulled down and new ones 
built in their place, — the present system causes great waste 
of capital, danger to health, overcrowding, and excessive 
rents. 

13. — Tliat, while it ought to be to the direct pecuniary 
interest of some one person that each house should be well 
built, and be maintained in a proper condition, there is, 
under the present system, throughout, a dual (sometimes a 
treble) and antagonistic, and at some periods a mutually 
paralysing ownership in the same property. 

14. — Tliat the ordinary system of leases has led to tlie 
worse evil of leases for life,” which paralyses all the 
energies of the lessee, and causes stagnation of enterprise ; 
uo one is foolish enough to make improvements when the 
ptiriod of their ownership depends merely on the life of 
another. 

15. — (a) That under the existing system the occupier, 
however anxious he may be to purchase his freehold, has, 
usually, no chance of being able to do so. 

(5) That the prospect of becoming the owner of his 
home, and the knowledge that such improvements as he 
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made would be for his own use and benefit, would conduce to 
industry and thrift in the leaseholder. 

16. — (a) That a man can, if need be, borrow more easily 
and cheaply for the purchase of a freehold than for that of a 
leasehold house. 

(b) That as there would be no compulsion, the tenant 
would presumably not purchase unless his means permitted 
him to do so. 

(c) That, as now, where freeholds are purchaseable, and 
as in the case of leasehold houses, societies would be formed 
to enable working men to purchase their freeholds by the 
payment of small instalments. 

17. — That there would be no interference with short 
leases or temporary arrangements, or with houses bona fide 
used by the owner for his own purposes. But to grant a 
lease for over twenty years implies that the transaction is 
not a temporary one, and that the property is being used 
chiefly as a source of income. There would be no real 
infringement on the rights of property by the compulsory 
purchase of the ground rent at a fair price. 

18. — That as building land is much more valuable than 
agricultural land, owners would not refuse to apply suitable 
plots to building purposes ; while further legislation could, if 
necessary, be introduced to prevent such an abuse of the 
rights of property. 

19. — That the system of terminable leaseholds relieves 
ground landlords from their, due share of local taxation.* 

20. — That the system of leaseholds, by depriving the 
occupier of all feeling of ownership, minimises his interest 
in local affairs, and in his citizenship. 

21. — (a) That the leasehold system is of comparatively 
modern date. 


See section, Ground Rentt. 
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(h) That the system is confined to certain districts only 
in England. 

(c) That throughout the greater part of the Continent, 
and the United States^ the system of leasehold tenancy does 
not exist. 

22. — That, unless the proposal be made retrospective, the 
evils of the leasehold system will continue unabated during 
the period of the existing leases — 50, 60, or 70 years. 

23. — That the adoption of the principle of leasehold 
enfranchisement would not stand in the way of the nmni- 
cipalisation of land (or of the “unearned increment’’); 
indeed, it would be the thin end of the wedge into the 
existing monopolist system. 

On the other hand it is contended : — 

1. — That the proposal would involve a gross interference 
with the rights of property. 

2. — (a) That it is very inexpedient that Parliament 
should interfere with the ordinary operations of trade ,* and, 
unless under very exceptional circumstances, no interference 
with “ freedom of contract ” should be permitted. 

{h) That there is no monopoly involved. The house- 
holder is at liberty to live where he likes, and the contract 
into which he enters is but a fair market transaction. 

3. — (a) That State interference with the frights of pro- 
perty must only be in the interests of the general com- 
munity. In this case, the State would be interfering with 
the rights of certain individuals in order to benefit, not the 
community at large, but merely certain other individuals. 

(/;) That thus would be created a very dangerous prece- 
dent for subsequent spoliation of property. 

4. — (a) That the adoption of the proposal would in- 
juriously affect national and local prosperity and improve- 
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ment, by placing restrictions on the free exercise, develop- 
ment, and investment of capital. 

(h) That, moreover, it would induce freeholders to limit 
their leases to under twenty years, and would thus seriously 
aggravate, and in no way alleviate, the evils of the leasehold 
system. Yet, if the plan were applied to all leases how- 
ever short, it would put an end to many of the most neces- 
sary and convenient operations of trade and social life. 

5. — That the interests of the landlord in the case of a 
copyhold and of a freehold property are totally distinct. In 
the former case, a simple pecuniary interest alone is in- 
volved, and permissive redemption is legitimate enough. 

6. — (a) That if the State interferes with the rights of 
property, it must take care that full compensation be given 
to the individual who is expropriated. 

(h) That, in other cases of legislatively compulsory sale, a 
considerable bonus is allowed, in addition to the market 
value. Under the proposal now made, no such bonus is to 
be given — the price is to be that which a willing seller would 
{iccept from a willing buyer. 

7. — (ci) That, in estimating the price, the prospective 
value of the freehold, which represents much to the free- 
holder, but of which the actual market price is small, would 
not and could not be adequately taken into account by the 
arbitrators. 

(h) That the freeholder receives for very many years but 
a small fixed annual sum, aqd is deprived of any share in the 
“unearned increment” of his property. It is but just, 
therefore, that he should ultimately benefit from the im- 
proved value of his own estate. 

8. — {a) That improvements made by the owner to the 
whole property (streets, roads, open spaces, and general 
improvement of the neighbourhood) would not be adequately 
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taken into account in estimating the value of a particular 
house. 

(b) That, moreover, the general value of the estate would 
be seriously deteriorated by the purchase of some plots 
and not of others ; while the freeholder would probably be 
left with the least valuable and saleable portions of tlie 
estate on his hands. The loss occasioned by ‘‘severance” 
would not be susceptible of valuation in the case of in- 
dividual houses, and no compensation would be given, 
though to tlie freeholder the loss would be very serious. 

(c) That, further, a tenant, after purchasing, might pro- 
ceed to apjdy Ids premises to some trade which would in- 
juriously affect the value of the surrounding liouses ; or he 
might purchase with a view of forcing the freeholder, under 
threat of turning the house to some obnoxious purpose, to 
re-purcliase at an exorbitant price. 

9. — That the purchaser, and each purchaser, having 
power to buy at any time during the long period of the 
duration of his lease, would choose his own moment, and 
take advantage of a time of low prices to purcliase his 
freehold cheaply; tlie seller would have no corresponding 
advantage. 

10. — That the purchase being carried out piece-meal, the 
owner would be subject to repeated trouble, annoyance, and 
expense in the settlement of each case. 

11. — (rt) That it would force the owner to produce and 
prove his title, to reveal his debts and encumbrances, 
and might thus do him serious injury ; while, after all, 
the lessee might not proceed wdth the purchase. 

(h) That every enfranchisement would lead to costly 
litigation. 

12. — That thus, in manifold w’ays, the freeholder would 
be seriousl}’^ injured ; part of his property would be trans- 
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ferred to the lessee, he would not receive full compensation 
for his loss, and the rights of property would he infringed. 

13. — That if fair and full compensation were granted, the 
tenant would be no better off than before ; the benefit he looks 
to is to he obtained only at the expense of the freeholder. 

14. — (a) That, under the existing system, the tenant 
purchases or leases his house on much less onerous terms, 
in consequence of its being a wasting property, than would 
otherwise be the case. There is thus no confiscation of the 
property of the leaseholder. 

(b) That where improvements are made by the tenant, he 
makes them with the full knowledge that his right in them 
will expire with his lease. 

15. — That few tenants would be able to raise the necessary 
capi^l for the purchase of the freehold ; or, if able to do so, 
they would, in many cases, be so crippled that they would be 
unable to effect necessary or advantageous improvements. 

16. — That, as a matter of fact, unless a readjustment of 
ground-rents were first made, any system of assessing 
compensation on the value of a particular ground-rent would 
be grossly unjust, for, in many cases, it would afford no true 
criterion of the value of the lessee’s interest, the ground-rents, 
on large properties, being, as a rule, arbitrarily divided among 
the lots.* 

17. — (u)‘That, at the best, the class of house-landlords 
would not disappear; the place of the' large freeholders 
would be taken by small freeholders. 


* •* The reason for this apparently eccentric procedure is as follows : — The 
practice is to secure the total rent payable to the landowner as early as 
possible, by apportioning comparatively high rents to the hjouses first built ; 
the consequence of course being that, as the agreement is gradually worked 
out, very low or even nominal ground-rents are reserved in the leases of the 
houses last built ; and thus two identical houses on the same estate are often 
subject to widely different ground-rents.” — Underbill, Leasehold Enfran- 
chisement, p. 39. 
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(h) That the large freeholder is, as a rule, more generous 
and far-sighted than the small ; more amenable to public 
opinion, and more able and willing to undertake general 
improvements. 

IS.— (a) That, the public improvements now undertaken 
initially, or wheli the estate again falls into the hands of 
the owner, and which benefit the property, and the neigh- 
bourhood, without any cost to the rates, — such as making 
rorfds, setting back fronts, structural improvements, giving 
land for schools and churches, &c., &c., — would be dis- 
couraged or prevented. 

(/>) That the power to deal as a whole with an urban 
estate on the termination of the leases, is often absolutely 
essential to dealing with it at all to advantage. The sale of 
the freeholds of a few detached houses would render it 
absolutely impossible to carry out plans for rebuilding or 
improving, wliich would be not only to the profit of the free- 
holder, but to the benefit of the whole neighbourhood. 

19. — (a) That the restrictions on use imposed on lease- 
hold houses, on well managed estates, are to the advantage 
of the wliole of the tenants. They give absolute security 
to each tenant that he will not be injured or annoyed by his 
neighbours. 

(b) That restrictions on use could not be imposed in- 
definitely ; and, if imposed only for a limited time, they 
would be but a temporary safeguard. At present, the 
tenants and the freeholder are protected from a nuisance by 
the full control which the latter possesses over his own 
property ; a portion of the freehold of the estate once passed 
out of his hands, his power would be gone. 

(c) That, at present, public-houses are often suppressed 
as the leases fall in ; under the proposed system, the brewers, 
who are usually the actual lessees, would buy up the free- 
hold, and thus perpetuate the nuisance. 
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20. — That thus important benefits would be lost to the 
community for the benefit of a comparatively limited number 
of individuals. 

2L--(a) That flimsy buildings and scamped work are 
unknown on large freehold properties, substantial buildings 
are there insisted on. 

(h) I’hat the builder is not only bound, under contract 
with the freeholder, to erect substantial dwellings, and, under 
Buildings Acts and local statutes, to make them safe and 
sanitary, but lui must erect good houses in order to be able 
to sell them. 

(c) That, as a rule, the houses on leasehold estates are 
pulled down and replaced by better and more modern 
buildings, long before they become in the least uninhabitable. 
The system ensures complete periodic renovation. 

(d) That the individual frceliolder would, as a rule, neithei* 
be in a position, nor would he desire, to pull down and 
rebuild his house, until forced to do so by efflux of time ; 
and, tlius, the existence of old houses which ought to be 
pulled down is prolonged. 

22. — (ii) That as tlie landlord can insist on the tenant 
keeping tlie property in repair, a freeholder in reversion is 
much more likely to take care that the property is kept in 
proper repair, than is a freeholder in possession who will have 
himself to pay for any repairs. 

(b) That, as a matter of fact, leasehold property is, as a 
rule, in a much better state of repair tlian small freehold 
property. 

(e) Tliat, in American cities, where small freeholders 
abound, there is as much poverty, overcrowding, and 
wretchedness as in the large towns of England; proving 
that the existence of leaseholds is not the cause of the evil. 

23. — (a) That the worst cases of insanitary, overcrowded, 
and uninhabitable tenemaits exist in the case of those 
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houses which, being let on short terms only, would not be 
affected by a system of leasehold enfranchisement. 

(h) That it is the working classes who suffer most from 
the system of leaseholds. But they, being for the most part 
merely weekly or monthly tenants, would in no way benefit 
from the proposed change. 

(c) That they would, on the contrary, suffer special injury, 
inasmuch as the system of farming tenements and turning 
them into lodging houses, provides a larger amount of 
accommodation at a cheaper rate tlnin would otherwise be the 
case. And, whereas tliey now often combine to form build- 
ing clubs, in order to erect a block of houses on long leases, 
the change, by i)reventing long leases, and the carrying out 
of comprehensive building schemes, would prevent this ; and 
tl\ey could not afford to buy their freeholds. 

24. — (ft) That, instead of diminishing, the change would 
aggravate the evils of liigh rents and overcrowding, for rich 
owners would not be so anxious to build, and, in many 
cases, would altogetlior refuse to let their land on building 
leases. 

(b) That even if the proposed reform tended to the ex- 
tinction of a particular class of middleman, they would crop 
U]) in a worse form elsewhere. The working-man lessee, 
especially, would be tempted to sell his reversionary interest 
in the purchase of the freehold to some speculative middle- 
man. 

25. — (a) That leasehold enfranchisement would entirely 
destroy the present very convenient system of division of 
labour and risk, under which the freeholder supplies the 
land, and the builder erects the buildings, develops the 
1 voperty, and re-sells to the leaseholder. 

(b) That it would seriously interfere with the power of 
raising money on the property on reasonable terms, by in- 
troducing uncertainty and insecurity. 
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26. — (a) That a vast number of persons hold ground-rents 
simply as a secure investment, or have advanced money on 
them ; and these would suffer, not only from the depreciation 
in marketable value that would take place, but from the fact 
that, instead of a perpetual and increasingly valuable security, 
they would possess an investment repayable, and repayable 
in driblets, at the option of the leaseholders. 

(h) That great difficulty would arise in assessing the com- 
parative claims of mortgages, settlements, &e., charged on 
freeholds where some tenants purchased and others did 
not. 

27. — That the State would be called upon to advance 
money on easy (and unremunerative) terms to leaseholders, 
to enable them to pt^chase their freeholds. 

28. — That in any case the proposal should not be retro- 
spective, for that would be to insert into a bargain advan- 
tages, to one side alone, which were not taken into account 
when the bargain was struck. 

29. — {a) (By some.) That leasehold enfranchisement— 
the acquisition of land by individuals — is contrary to the 
tendency of the times, and would throw additional obstacles 
in the way of accomplishing the municipalisation of land.* 

(h) That it is inspired by a narrow spirit of class legis- 
lation ; the community at large would be in a worse position 
than before. 

* Sec note, p. 291. 



INTOXICATING LIQUOR LAWS. 


Since 1552, when the first Licensing Act was jiassecl, a 
vast amount of legislation Jias from time to time been 
promulgated, dealing with the different (inestions connected 
with the sale of intoxicating liquors* The aim of this 
legislation has usually be(‘n to restrijDt and safeguard the 
trade by checking and regulating its dealings, with a view 
to diminish drunkenness, and to preserve public order and 
morality; on the principle, that the State may interfere 
with a trade in order to keep people out of harm’s way, even 
though that trade does not itself ti*es])ass on au}^ individual 
rights. 

Ah long ago as 1871, Mr. Jhmee (Lord Abei darc) introduced 
a comprehensive measure of reform, whiclnvas intended : — To 
repeal in whole, or in part, forty or fifty Acts of Parliament 
relating to liquor traffic; to abolish the right of appeal from 
the decision of the local licensing justices; to enforce greater 
care in the issue of new licences ; to provide that all new 
licences should be advertised, and submitted to a vote of the 
ratepayers, a majority of three-fifths to possess the power of 
vetoing or reducing, but not of increasing, the number 
proposed ; while at the same time it was to be the duty of 
‘he licensing justices to prevent the number of public-houses 
falling below a certain proportion to the population; to 
cause fresh licences to be disposed of by tender ; to deter- 
iitiine all existing licences after ten years, when they would 
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come under the regulations applied to new certificates ; to 
diminish the hours of opening ; and to increase the severity 
of piyiishment for adulteration. This Bill was withdrawn, 
but was followed, in 1872, by an Act (introduced by Lord 
Kimberley in the House of Lords), the main provisions of 
which, as passed, w’ere : — To improve, by strengthening, the 
licensing boards, without departing widely from the existing 
system ; to increase and consolidate the police regulations 
w’ith reference to convictions for illegal acts, and the for- 
feiture of licences ; and to curtail the hours of opening. 

In 1874, Mr. (now Lord) Cross introduced the latest 
Licensing Act, which modified the Act of 1872 by: — Fixing 
by statute the hours of opening and closing, instead of 
leaving them to the discretion of the magistrates ; by ex- 
tending for half an hour the authorised hours of opening in 
some towns ; by slight alterations in the police regulations,, 
and the law of adulteration; and by curtailment of the 
power of search. 

The public revenue derived from the liquor trade amounts 
to about thirty-three millions annually; and it is estimated 
that the annual national expenditure on Intoxicating liiquors 
amounts to some iJ140, 000,000. 

The existing forms of licence in England granted by the 
Excise are : — 

1. Wholesale, to sell beer, wines, and spirits. 2. lietail, 
which include : — 

(1) The licences to sell any description of intoxicating 
liquor, wdiolesale and retail, for consumption “ on ” ov 
*‘otr” the premises. (2) Beer-house licences, to sell for 
consumption “off” the premises. (3) Ditto, for sale “on” 
the premises. (4) Wine licences to shop-keepers, for con- 
sumption “off,” and to refreshment-house keepers for 
consumption “ on ” the premises. (5) Spirit and liqueurs 
retail licences, for those who have taken out a wholesale 
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licence. (6) Ditto, retail beer licences. (7) Licences to 
dealers in table-beer. 

On licences are granted, in counties, by the local 
magistrates in Brewsters* Sessions, their decision to be 
confirmed by the County Licensing Committee, chosen 
annually at Quarter Sessions. In boroughs, bj^the Borough 
Licensing Committees, to be confirmed by the whole body 
of Magistrates. Confirmation is not required in the case of 
“ off” licences. 

Licences for consumption ^‘on” the premises may be 
refused by the magistrates at their discretion, without 
assigning any reason. ‘‘ Off” licences can only be refused 
on one of the grounds — that the applicant has failed to 
produce satisfactory evidence of good character ; that the 
liouso is a disorderly one ; that the applicant has, by his 
misconduct, forfeited a licence ; or that the applicant or the 
premises are not legally qualified. 

In the metropolis, the week-day hours of closing are 
from 12.30 to 5 a.m. In towns and populous places, from 
11 p.M. to 6 A.M. ; and, in rural districts, from 10 r.^r. 
to 6 A.M. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE LIQUOR TRADE.* 

Many persons are in favour of imposing considerable 
further restrictions on the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
allowing the existing trade to continue; and 
Would restrict the issue of licences ; Avould shorten 
fbe hours of sale ; would make the licensing autho- 


Scc also Local Option, 
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rities a more popular body ; would grant to them a 
greater power of withdrawing or suspending licences ; 
would increase the penalties against drunkenness; 
and would make the laws against adulteration more 
efficient and more stringent, on the grounds : — 

1. — That where liberty leads to abuse, it must be re- 
stricted. 

2. — That far more licences have been issued than ani 
required for the public convenience. 

3. — That the present mode of issuing licences is unsatis- 
factory. 

4. — That the ratepayers are entitled to some voice in the 
issue of licences. 

5. — That the supervision of publi(?-houses, and the punish- 
ment of offending and disorderly publicans, is not enforced 
with sufficient stringency. 

6. — That the hours during which public-houses are allowed 
to be opened might be curtailed, without actually interfering 
with the liberty or material convenience of the public. 

7. — That drunkards being a curse, not only to them- 
selves but to others, may without injustice be severely dealt 
with. 

8. — That the laws against adulteration are inefficient, and 
imperfectly enforced. 

At the same time they would consider that any 
legislation must be based on the principles : — 

1. — That the public has a right to be supplied with con- 
venient and respectable places of refreshment. 

2. — That all interests which have been recognised and 
regulated by law, however qualified their nature, or qn^s* 
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tionable their character, are entitled to just and fair con- 
sideration ; and if injured by an alteration in the law must 
be fully compensated. 

3. — That unjust and unnecessary restrictions or capricious 
dealing’s would be injurious, inasmuch as they would tend to 
drive away respectable men from the trade. 

All these proposed restrictions are (condemned ; on 
the one liand, as loading to undue iiitcrfcrenec on the 
pait of the State, and as difficult to put into execution; 
on the other, as an attempt to holster up and sanction 
a trade which should not he allowed to exist. 


LOCAL OPTION. 

The term ‘‘ Local Option ’’ is now usually defined 
to mean that the whole licensing powers should ho 
taken out of the hands of the Justices, and placed in 
the hands of the Town Councils in Boroughs, and of 
the County Councils in Counties, as directly repre- 
sontative of the inhahitants of the district. 

The principle of this pro2)Osal was contained in the 
Local Government Bill of 1888 ,* hut the compensa- 


Sec section on Loral Srlf-dorcnivirnt. An aijstract Resolution aftinn- 
ing the principle of ‘‘Local Option ” was carried in the House of Commons 
in 1880 by 220 votes to 20:i ; again in 1881 ; and again in 188:1 by 2(14 to 
177. The resolution ran as follows — ** That this House is of opinion that a 
legal power of restrair^ing the issue or renewal of licences should be i)laced 
in the hands of the persons most deeply interested and affected, namely, the 
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tion provisions were so strongly opposed, that the 
licensing clauses of the Bill were withdrawn.* 

The principle of Local Option is upheld on the 
grounds : — 

1. — That the present licensing system is open to objection, 
both in its construction and in its working. 

2. — (a) That it gives to partial and non-representativo 
persons belonging to one class onl}^ powers wliich ought to 
belong to the general community, seeing that all suffer or 
benefit from their exercise. 

(h) That the existing licensing body, not being amenable 
to public opinion, is greatly infliiejiced by pressure from tlie 
publican interest ; the magistrates have issued far too many 
licences, and have not exercised with sufficient stringency the 
power of cancelling licences for misconduct. 

8. — That, even if it be granted that the licensing powers 
have not been abused, it is not right that such enormous 
power, affecting so clearly the well-being of the people, 
should, in these democratic days, be in the hands of a non- 
representative body. 

4. — (a) That the people themsedves, in this, as in other 
things, best understand their own wants and wishes. 

{h) dliat as the question of the liquor trade is of vita^ 
importance to the inhabitants of each locality, they ough^ 
to have full control over the issue and renewal of licences, 
so that these may be regulated according to their wants, 
sentiments, and desires. 

5. — (a) That, more especially in the case of a trade so 
pernicious as the liquor trade, they ought, through their 

inhabitants themselves, who arc entitled to protection from the injurious 
consequences of the present system, by some efficient measure of Local 
Option.” 

* See also Permissive Bill and Cumpensation. 
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representative local authority, to have full power of pro- 
tecting themselves if they so desire. 

{h) That the liquor traffic legally exists for the sake 
of the people, it ought therefore to be under their full 
control. 

(). — Tliat there are at present far too many licensed houses 
in existence, and public opinion, if allowed expression, 
would be in favour of tlieir reduction. 

7. — That each representative lo(;al authority has already 
large powers of dealing with matters affecting local interests, 
and there would be nothing novel nor dangerous in con- 
ceding to them the further power of licensing. 

8. — That tlie principle of consulting local opinion in the 
matter of licensing is already conceded, from the fact that 
the publican, before applying for a licence, has to give 
public notice in the locality. 

0. — That, in many parts of England, individual land- 
owners have exercised their authority, derived from the 
ownership of the soil, to limit the number of, or altogether 
to prohibit, public-houses on the estate. That which an 
individual can do for the satisfaction of his own wish 
should be in the power of each locality to carry out for the 
benefit of the general community. 

10. — {a) That this popular control should be exercised 
by the ordinary representative Local Authority — the Town 
Council ill boroughs, the County Council in Counties-— and 
not by a special body elected ad hoc, 

{h) That the question of licensing would be thus more 
moderately, judicially and sensibly considered, the election 
would be more orderly and less bitter, than if directed to 
one special object only, 

(c) That thus progress would be steadily made, and there 
would be no fear of a reaction in public opinion, 

11. — -That the question of compensation is one for 
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future discussion, and does not affect the principle of the 
^ justice and enforcing of local control over the liquor traffic. 

On tho oth^r hand, the principle of “ Local Option ” 
is opposed oik tlic grounds : — ^ 

1. — That, on the whole, the existing system works 
well ; the licensing laws have be(‘n admirably administered 
by able and impartial tribunals, sullk'iently subject to 
popular opinion and to popular criticism. 

2. — That to hand over these powers to a local authority, 
would lead to the arbitrary extinction of very many public- 
houses, to the vexation of the legitimate consumer, and to 
the infringemont of public liberty. 

B. — (a) That to hand the licensing powers over to popu- 
larly-elected bodies, would be to import into the municipal 
elections a most undesirable element of contention. 

(/j) That the elections, instead of turning on the merits 
or demerits of the different candidates in regard to their 
administrative capabilities, would turn entirely on the 
liquor question. 

4. — (ff) TJiat the transference of the licensing powers to 
the Local Authority would give them an interest in a trade 
wliich is injurious and demoralizing. 

(b) That, if compensation had to be given on extinction 
of licence, or if the extra local taxation of the trade were 
allowed, it would be to the interest of the Local Authority 
to allow the drink trade to continue undiniinished. 

5. — That the question of compensation is vital, and, until 
this is settled on a just basis, it would be grossly unfair to 
hand over the liquor interest to the uncontrolled authority 
of the ratepayers. 

* See also the arguments against the Pennissivc Hill, and the section on 
CiUnpcMationt 
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PERMISSIVE BILL.* 

Many i^crsons consider that the principle of Local 
Option ” does not go far enough in tho'/^dircction of 
popular control over, and veto on the liquor traffic ; 
and would desire to give the ratepayers the power, 
by a direct vote, of prohibiting altogether the sale of 
any intoxicating liquor in their district, or of fixing 
the maximum number of licences that should be 
issued. 

The vote of the majority (a two«thirds majority is 
usually proposed), Avhether it sanctioned, prohibited, 
or limited the sale of intoxicating liquors in the dis- 
trict, would be binding for a definite number of years ; 
at the end of that time the policy adopted (;ould, by 
another vote, be either reversed or confirmed for a 
further period. 

The principle of the ‘‘Permissive Prohibitory 
Liquor Bill’’ is upheld on the grounds : — t 

1 .^ — (a) That “ whereas the common sale of intoxicating 
liquors is a fruitful source of crime, immorality, pau2)erism, 
disease, insanity and jjremature death, whereby, not only 
the individuals 'wlio give way to drinking habits are idunged 
into misery, but grievous wrong is done to the 2)crsons and 
l)ro2)erty of Her Majesty’s subjects at large, and the public 

* In 1879 the I’ermissive Bill was withdrawn in favour of “ Local Option;” 
hut, of late, the principle of “ direct veto ” has been revived. Sec Local 
Option, hy W. S. Caine, M.P., Wm. Hoyle, and Kev. Dawson Burns (Im- 
perial Parliament Series), 

t See also the arguments already used in the previous sections. 
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rates and taxes are grea% augmented,”^ the prohibition of 
its sale would be an unmixed good to the pockets, bodies, 
and souls of the people. 

{h) That ninety per cent, of all crimes are the result of 
drink. It is intoxication that fills the gaols and workhouses; 
and that brings misery, destitution, and crime into thousands 
of homes. 

2. — That as the common sale does unmixcd harm, no 
consideration of public revenue, ]ior regard for vested in- 
terests, can justly be urged in opposition to its suppression. 

8. — Tliat the public income would not suffer from the 
extinction of the Ihpior trade ; the people, relieved from 
its thraldom, and from the waste and loss which it caused, 
would be better able to contribute to the revenue. 

4. — {a) (By some.) That it is impossible satisfactorily to 
regulate the sale of alcoholic beverages ; and, unless ex- 
tinguished, its evils will continue unabated. State intei*- 
ference (though it may have slightly improved public; order) 
has so far been powerless to diminish intemperance. 

(J)) That every fresh attempt on the part of the State to 
regulate tlie trade, gives it legal prote(;tion and sanction ; 
raises up further vested interests ; and de])raves the popular 
standard of morals. 

5. — (rt) That this is one of the points on which the 
relation of the State to its people should be that of a father 
to his children, not merely guarding their rights, but also 
keeping temptation out of their way. 

(h) That the State should have a sense of moral right, 
altogether apart from the duty of guarding its subjects from 
being wronged : it is therefore neither right nor politic 
of the State to give legal protection and sanction to a 
demoralising trade. 


Preamble to Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill. 
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(j. — That the drunkard himself will welcome, and may 
fairly claim, aid in his efforts to avoid temptation. 

7. — (a) That suppression is quite compatible with legiti- 
mate free trade and rational freedom. 

{b) That in the case of a harmful trade like that of 
intoxicating liquors, the wishes of the many should be 
allowed to outweigh those of the few. 

8. — {a) That as drinking and drunkenness greatly injure 
the inhabitants of a district (in rates as well as otherwise), 
it is right and expedient to permit them to interfere for 
their own protection, by conferring upon them the power to 
prohibit or to limit the common sale of intoxicating liquors. 

(b) That at ])resent they have no voice nor inliuence in 
the licensing decisions ; the whole power belongs to non- 
representative persons, and the li([uor traffic is forced upon 
a district against their will. 

I). — (ji) That direct popular veto will alone be effective. 
Simply to confer on the ratepayers the right of voting 
in the election of a body which, among manifold duties, 
would possess that of controlling the liquor trade, would be 
<‘ither useless or pernicious. Either the liquor question 
would be sacrificed to other local interests ; or, as is more 
probable, men would be elected on to the Local Lody, 
because of their views on the liquor question, and with no 
regard to their administrative ability. 

(b) That it is to the best interests of Municipal Govern- 
ment that the local elections should be free of the heat and 
passion that would be imported into them if they turned on 
the question of licences. 

(c) That by a system of local veto (in addition to the pos- 
session by the Local Authority of the other licensing powers), 
would the end be best secured, with least embarrassment and 
disturbance to other local interests. 

10.— (r() That the popular will, on a question such as this, 
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which goes to the veiy root of social life, should be ex- 
pressed directly, and not at second hand tlirough a repre- 
sentative Body, which has to deal with many other 
questions and interests. 

(h) That the issue, when raised, should be a direct one, 
and not be confused or obstructed by the importation of 
any other question. 

11. — (rt) That the representative bodies, especially in 
counties, control extensive areas, often including many 
distinct localities ; unless each district possessed the power of 
popular veto, the liquor trade would, in many cases, still bo 
forced on unwilling populations. It is imperative that eacli 
separate district, however small, should be able to enforce 
its wishes in this important matter, and should be defended 
against the arbitrary domination of (wen representative 
licensing bodies. 

(h) That though the people themselves could administer 
the licensing laws only through their representatives, they 
should be enabled to express a distinct opinion on the 
question of “licence,” ‘‘no licence,” or “number of licences.” 

12. — That the principle of a plebiscite— a direct expression 
of local opinion on a particular point — is already admitted 
in the case of free libraries, kc. The special vote would be 
no reflection on the representative body. 

13. — {(i) That no question of tyrannical exercise of autho- 
rity by a majority arises. Whether the power bo exercised 
by direct veto, or through the Jiepresentative Body, th(‘ 
majority rules; but, in the one case, a bare majority could 
act, wliile, in the other, a substantial majority is required. 

(h) That landowners often exercise the complete and un- 
restricted power of prohibition on their estates.*' A power 

* It wjis stated in debate on the Welsh Direct Veto Bill (March IS, IS91). 
that the Duke of Westminster had suppressed 37 out of 48 public houses on 
his estate. 
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such as this, possessed and exercised by individuals, should be 
vested also in the luajority of the inhabitants of each district. 

14. — That licences being granted for the public good, 
and not for that of the holder, and annually expiring, tin* 
public have a perfect right to decline to renew tluun without 
any payment or compensation.* 

15. — {(t) That in the United States and in most of our 
Colonies, the power of prohibition is praeticailly in the 
hands of the ratepayers. 

(h) That in other countries — nolahly in tin; State of 
.Maine, U.S.A. — the absolute prohibition of the sale or 
possession of intoxicating liquors has worked beneficially. 

(c) I'liat where total prohibition has been tried on certain 
estates in England, it has been followed by (‘ininently 
satisfactory results. 

16. — That the question of “ bogus clubs ” could be, and 
would be, effectively dealt with. 

The i^rinciplc of the Pcrniissivci Bill is opposed on 
the grounds ; — f 

1. — (a) Tliat it is in no case the province of the State to 
withhold men from follies, but only to guard their rights 
and protect their persons. 4'hat as long as the State 
takes care to punish A., if by his excesses he injures B., it 
is doing its full duty, and should leave A. alone to ruin 
himself if he chooses. 

(h) That the State would not be merely omitting to 

' Sec ComjjPHsatiini. 

t The arguments urgc’d against tin: jniuciplc of the Pci’niissive Bill 
emanate, on the one hand, from those who object altogether to the idea 
that the ratepayei’s should have a controlling voice in the (lueslion of 
licensing, and, on the other, from those who favour the principle of Local 
Option, as already defined. It is not easy to classify separately these 
arguments ; some, indeed, are used by both classes of opponents ; but the 
reader will easily appreciate for liimsclf the quarter from whence any par- 
ticular argument has come. See also Loral Option and Compemation. 
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guard, but ^vould be itself trespassing on the legitimate 
freedom of the people, in taking a harmless indulgence from 
Z. because A. finds it hurtful. 

2. — (a) That it saps the force and self-reliance of the 
people for their rulers to do for them that which, by rights, 
they ought to do individually for themselves. 

(h) That such attemi)ts of the State to outstep its true 
field of work always miss their mark, and do unlooked-for 
mischief. 

(c) That though liberty which leads to abuse may fairly 
bo restrained, the abrogation of all liberty in the matter of 
drink would be followed by a sweeping reaction — and more 
harm would in the end be done. 

3. — ((0 That as the Bill would prohibit the sale only, and 
not the manufacture, importation, or possession of intoxi- 
cating liquors, it is unsound in jn’inciple, and likely to prove 
mischievous or inoperative in practice. It is not consistent 
for the State to prohibit the sale of an article, while it does 
not prohibit its manufacture, importation, or possession ; 
either the article is so dangerous to the people that all 
dealings in it should be prohibited, or it is not sufficiently 
dangerous for the sale to be forbidden. 

{h) I’hat, while professing only to be directed against 
the sale of liquor, the proposal would indirectly aflect the 
use of all alcoholic beverages, and so would affect the manu- 
facture, importation, and possession of them ; and the 
Legislature, while avowedly injuring one trade only, would 
injuriously afiect othei’s also.' 

4. — (rt) That it would be illogical for the State to allow a 
trade to be tolerated in one district and to be prohibited in 
another ; the trade is equally harmful or harmless in both. 
If it be pernicious, the State should prohibit it altogether ; 
prohibition or toleration should not be left to the chance 
vote of the ratepayers. 
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(h) That there is no medium possible, it would be either 
prohibition or excess. 

5. — That it would be an improper delegation of the 
functions of Parliament to give to local bodies the absolute 
power of toleration or prohibition in this matter. The 
liquor question is a National not a Local one. 

(). — That if the principle is conceded, that the ratepayers 
in a given district have the right to forbid a trade or calling 
of which they disapi)rove (though the trade may be perfectly 
lawful elsewhere), logically the\' could claim a right to 
forbid unpopular places of religious or political resort to bo 
opened — and this could never be conceded. If liberty 
is sacrificed in the matter of alcohol, it will eventually be 
sacrificed in more important matters, to the detriment of 
civil and religious liberty. 

7. — {(i) That it would be neither just nor expedient that 
the purchase, and moderate use, of liquor by the majority 
should be prevented, because there arc some who abuse it 
to their own hurt, or to that of others. 

(b) That it would place tyrannical powers in the hands of 
a majority. 

(c) That it would bo a gross infringement of the liberty 
of all for the sake of a few ; ‘‘ it is hotter for the people to 
be free than sober.” 

(d) That the House of Commons, in the Eastbourne 
(Salvation) case, established the principle that no locality 
can veto a minorit}^ however small, out of their just rights, 
and the common law of the land.* 

8. — That the districts in which restrictions arc most 
needed, would be those least likely to adopt them. 

9. — (rt) That where one district in which the sale of alco- 
holic drink had been prohibited, adjoined another where the 


Mcarch 10, 1883, by 209 ajjaiust 122. 
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sale was tolerated, the Act would prove inoperative ; there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining liquor. 

(b) That wher^ such escape from the letter of the Act 
was difficult or impossible, prohibition would lead to the 
illicit and secret sale and consumption of liquor ; abroad, 
where prohibition has been attempted, the prohibitive laws 
are largely evaded. 

(c) That bogus clubs would take the place of public- 
houses; and clubs are much more difficult to deal with or 
supervise. 

10. — [a) That, if the principle of local option be adopted, 
the inhabitants will, through their repres^^ntativ« body, 
possess as full and complete a control of the liquor trade as 
they can fairly desire. 

(/;) That it will always be in the power of the temperance 
party to convert the electors, electing the Local Authority, 
to the belief that the trade should be suppressed. 

11. — (rt) That under the system of a plebiscite ad hoc, 
the i)oi)ular will would only be able to act by a mass vote ; a 
system entirely subversive of, and contrary to, the princqdes 
of representative Government on whicli the (‘onstitution is 
based, under whicli the electors choose out certain trusted 
persons to look after and protect their interests. 

Q)) That the proper tribunal for carrying out the popular 
will, is a representative body, not tlie ratepayers themselves. 
Thus alone the question at issue will be properly considered 
in all its bearings. 

(c) That it is illogical that the franchise under which pro- 
hibition is to be carried out, should be household and not 
manhood. In America, where prohibition is allowed, the 
suffrage is manhood. 

12. — That to give this especial power to a specially elected 
body would be still further to increase the number of the 
local bodies ; already too much subdivided. 
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13. — That ceaseless agitation and strife would result from 
the (absolutely indispensable) provision that the adoption of 
the law should be periodically subject to revision by the votes 
of the ratepayers. 

14. — (a) That the institution of a plebiscite would neces- 
sarily combine together, in resiataiice to prohibition, the 
moderate drinkers and the drimkiqrds, to the moral deteriora- 
tion of the former. 

(b) That instead of gradual improvement and diminution 
of licences, there would be violent fluctuations ; a great 
reaction of public opinion against the temperance cause 
would take place t)ecause of the intemperateness of its 
advocates. 

(c) That there would be too much or too little action 
taken. If the majority voted negatively, nothing in the way 
of restriction of licences would take place. If the majority 
voted affirmatively, all the public-houses would be closed. 

15. — (a) That to be subject to a hasty or passionate vote 
of the ratepayers would mean absolute ruin to the trade. 

. (b) That, tenure being less secure, and liable to constant 
fluctuations, through a change in public opinion, the trade 
\a)uld be unsettled, and would be given a more speculative 
character, and thus respectable men would be deterred from 
entering the trade. 

16. — (n) That all vested interests which have been allowral 
to grow up in a trade must be protected, and if injured by 
the action of the State, must receive proper compensation. 

(/>) And that the amount of capital which has been em- 
barked in the liquor trade is so enormous, that it would be 
imprudent and impracticable for the State to reimburse it. 

17. “-That after public-houses had been suppressed, and 
compensation paid, a change in the wishes of the ratepayers 
might re-open fresh houses, and raise up fresh vested 
interests, again to be compensated if suppressed. 
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18. — That drunkenness is gradually confining itself to the 
lowest classes, and will ultimately almost completely dis- 
appear; there is therefore no need for drastic measures, 
from which unforeseen evils may arise ; it is best to leave the 
reform to be brought about by public opinion. 

19. — That the restrictions proposed would be especially 
unfair on the working man, inasmuch as the public -house is 
his only place of social resort ; while he is unable, like the 
wealthier classes, to lay in any store of intoxicating liquor. 

20. — That neither the State nor the taxpa}^!' could afford 
to lose the revenue at present derived from the liquor trade. 


“COMPENSATION.’’ 

If the principle of Local Option or Local Veto be con- 
ceded, the further question arises whether the publican is 
entitled to claim Compensation from the representative 
Local Authority, in case the renewal of his licence is 
refused, not for any misconduct on his part, but from the 
desire to reduce the number of public-houses. 

It is alleged that, under these circumstances, the 
publican would be legally entitled to compensation; and 
that, before the control of the trade is handed over to the 
Local Authorit 3 ', arrangements must be made whereby the 
amount of compensation to be paid in each individual case, 
shall be left to be decided by agreement between the 
parties, or, in case of dispute, by some tribunal other than 
the Authority interested. 

Those who take this view argue : — 

J. — (rt) That the licence, though nominally only issued 
for one year, practically, by long prescription, attaches to 
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tlie house, and is granted to the individual during good 
behaviour. 

(b) That its continuance 5 "ear after year encourages the 
legitimate expectation that it will be renewed. 

‘2. — {a) That, even if there be no actual legal estate, the 
publican has invested his capital, and ordered his wliole life, 
on the strength of a licence in a lawful business ; a trade which 
is under legislative supervision,* * * § and therefore sanction. 

(h) That, apart from the bricks and mortar, the whole 
vnlue of the business depends on the licence, which gives to 
the trade its marketable value, clearly proving that in public 
Opinion the licensed victualler has a right to expect the 
renewal of his licence, f 

(c) That no vested interest would be created that does 
not already exist. 

8. — Tliat if a trade is permitted and regulated by law, 
tliat trade has a riglit to be defended by law. 

4. — (a) Tliat the House of Commons has, by Kesolution, 
■established tlie principle that equitable compensation must 
be given, if a reduction (witliout fault found) in the number 
•of licences takes place. J 

{h) That in assessing the value of the property for Death 
Duty, the value of the individual interest is assessed on the 
assumption that the licence will continue to be renewed ; a 
proof that a legally recognised vested interest does exist. § 


* Not only is there police and cxci'je supervision, but the Justices can 
insist on certain structural alterations in the building before gi’antiug a 
licence. 

t Under the Local Taxation Pill of 18‘J0 it was proposed to devote 
**^4-fo/j00 a year, part proceeds of an increased duly on spirits and beer, to 
*lie purchase of licences. This sum was to be handed over to the County 
•'ind Borough Councils, and they were to apply the money in buying up 
public-houses by agreement with the owners. The proposal was withdrawn. 

t April 28, 1891. 

§ See Parliamentary Paper 176 of 1890. 
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5. — That the publican has, therefore, a vested interest in 
his licence ; which cannot be arbitrarily cancelled without 
the payment of adequate compensation — to do so would be 
sheer robbery. 

6. — That where vested interests have been allowed to 
grow up, Parliament — witness the freeing of the slaves, the 
abolition of Army Purchase, the former an immoral, the 
latter an illegal, traffic — has always fairly and liberally com- 
pensated those interests, when, for the general benefit, it 
has expropriated them. 

7. — That it is only authorising local authorities to do, in 
the interests of temperance, what they have always been in 
the habit of doing when property, on which a public-house 
may be situated, is acquired for public improvements. 

8. — That it is nothing to the point that there are many 
and various interests in the licence. The different interests 
cannot be in justice distinguished. If compensation is right 
in itself, it matters not into whose pockets the money may 
eventually go. 

9. — (a) That the estimates given of the probable cost of 
compensation are absurd. None expect, and few desire, the 
total extinction of the trade ; the extreme temperance party 
is in a small minority almost everywhere, and would never 
be able to persuade the majority to such a tyrannical act. 
Only a small proportion of the public-houses would be 
closed, and the total amount of money required for com- 
pensation would not be great. 

(h) That as no future vested interests can arise, 
compensation cannot be claimed except on the extinction 
of existing interests. 

10. — (By some.) That it would be possible, by a moderate 
increase of taxation on the remaining publicans, to create 
a fund whereby, without any burden on the rates, proper 
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compensation could be provided, from the trade itself, for 
those publicans whose houses were suppressed. 

11. — («) That limitation of hours, and Sunday closing, 
wlien enforced, are applied to the whole trade ; the pro- 
posal now made would apply to certain individual traders 
only. 

{hj That, moreover, compensation ought to have been 
given where the trade has been restricted ; an injustice then 
does not justify a greater injustice now. 

12* — That the inequality of treatment would be out* 
rngeously unjust. Certain individual traders would be 
deprived of their livelihood, while at the same time their 
rivals, who remained, would greatly benefit from their dis- 
appearance. 

IB. — That, at the worst, there is a very real and 
equitable claim to compensation ; and the question of com- 
pensation cannot be justly left to depend on the chance 
mnjority of a particular district at a particular time, or on 
tlie popularity or unpopularity of a particular man. In- 
justice would certainly be done, while the insecurity caused 
to the trade would be ruinous. 

(b) That if the question of compensation were left in the 
bands of the Local Authority, the elections to that body 
would turn chiefly on the liquor question ; and would give 
rise to continual local agitation and excitement. 

14. — ((() That the necessity of paying compensation 
would be a valuable check on the indiscriminate or arbitrary 
closing of public-houses by the local authority. 

{h) That a gradual, rather than a sudden reduction of 
licences, would in the end best benefit the temperance cause, 
as being less likely to cause a reaction in public opinion. 

15. — That unless the principle of equitable compensa- 
tion be granted, the number of public-houses will never be 
diminished. The public mind would revolt from bringing 
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beggary and ruin on innocent persons ; and the Licensing 
Authority would decline to extinguish licences. Compen- 
sation is in the interests of temperance. 

On the other hand it is argued : — 

1. — (a) That the publican’s licence is expressly limited to 
one year, and has to he annually renewed. 

(h) That though spoken of as a “ renewal of licence,” 
there is really no such thing in law ; the licence annually 
expires, and a new one is issued. The continuance of the 
licence is specifically not guaranteed by statute, and tlie 
strict limitation of the term clearly proves that the State 
has always reseiwed to itself the right of withdrawing the 
permission to sell. 

(c) That the publican thus jmssesses no vested interest in 
his licence beyond the one year. To admit any further legal 
claim to compensation, would be to convert a one year’s- 
lease into a freehold, a speculative and artificial value 
into a State endowment ; would be to give a vested interest, 
in that which had already expired. 

2. — {a) That the legal liberty to sell intoxicating drink is- 
not a right common to all citizens, but a privilege confined 
to a few. 

(h) That the privilege is not a property. It is granted, 
not for the private benefit of the individual, but in the 
public interest; and is specifically subject to annual 
revision in the interests of the community. 

3. — That the manifold legislation of the past in regard 
to the liquor trade has been rendered necessary by its 
dangerous nature. To say that these limiting statutes 
legalize the trade, is to misconceive the manifest object and 
intention of the law, which has been to prevent abuse and to 
limit the sale. 
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4. — (a) That the value imparted to a public-house by the 
licence, over and above its value as so much building and so 
much accommodation, is purely fictitious, and arises from 
the monopoly derived from the limitation of licences.* 
This monopoly, and therefore the fictitious value, could be 
destroyed, without any claim for compensation arising by 
ail unlimited issue of licences ; similarly, no claim for com- 
pensation can arise on a further limitation of licences. 

(b) That monopolies bar all claim to compensation, since, 
by the advantage they give to the monopolist, they already 
confer that which is equivalent to compensation, lo 
demand anything further is to demand that the trader 
shall have all the profits and take none of the risks of a 
monopoly. 

(c) That such pecuniary benefit as is derived from the 
monopoly wliich the limitation of licences causes, properly 
belongs to the public, and not to the trade. 

5. — ((0 That the publican has invested his money with Ins 
e3'es open, on the strength of a licence the renewal of which 
he knew might at any time be refused. 

{b) That it is nothing to the point that an individual ma}’* 
have given an extravagant price for the speculative chance 
of a continuation of the licence. 

6. — That, over and over again. Parliament has reduced 
the hours of opening ; and in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
has altogether closed public-houses on one day out of the 
seven ; and this, without giving a penny ot compensation for 
the serious loss thereby occasioned to the trade. Limitation 
can be logically carried up to total prohibition. 

* A typical case was quoted by Mr. Oladstonc (Rochdale, May 27th, 1888), 
in which a public-house which cost, to build, but £2,030, on obtaining its 
licence, was sold for £10,000. 
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7— Tliat the House of Lords, on appeal, has decided that 
the Licensing Authority has absolute discretion in regard 
both to the granting of a new, and to the renewal of an old 
licence ; without assigning any reason, and without being 
liable to pay compensation.* 

8. — That to admit that the publican has a vested in- 
terest in his licence, would be at once to add largely to 
the value of all public-houses; would be to endow and 
renew a decaying trade, and to place it in a financial position 
that it never occupied before. 

9. — (a) (By some.) That where licences were cancelled, 
they would be cancelled on the ground that their existence 
was injurious to the best interests of the community; 
and, if compensation be due, it must be rather to the public 
which has suffered, than to the publican who has inflicted 
the wrong. 

(h) That it would be grossly unfair to the taxpayer and to 
the ratepayer, w’ho have sutfered pecuniarily from the exist- 
ence of the li(iuor trade, that they should pay compensation 
to traders who have benefited so much at their expense. 

10. — (By some.) That the liquor trade is so injurious to 
the community that no possible claim to compensation can 
be justly advanced. 

11. — (a) That it would be a farce to grant popular control 
over the liquor trade, and then to fetter its exercise by in- 
sisting at the same time on the legal right of the trade to 
extravagant compensation. 

(h) That the local representative body should certainly 
not be placed in a worse pecuniary position, or have less 
absolute power in the matter of the refusal of licences, than 
the present non-representative licensing authority. 

* Case, Sharp v. Wakefield, Court of Queen’s Bench (on appeal), April 30th, 
1838. Decision confirmed by the House of Lords, March 20th 1891. 
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12. — (rt) That one principal object in handing over the 
administration of the liquor trade to popular control, is to 
reduce the number of public-houses. But, if the principle 
of a vested interest be admitted, no disti’ict will be able to 
afford materially to reduce the liquor traffic in its midst.* 

(h) That, indeed, local control with compulsory compen- 
sation would be really less effective in reducing of licences 
than is the present system. Compulsory compensation 
would be a fatal check to the promotion of temperance. 

13. — (a) That no additional taxation of the remaining 
publicans could possibly provide the amount of compensation 
required ; if, at all costs, public-houses were closed, the rates 
will have to bear the charge. 

{b) That, in any case, the application of this proposed 
special taxation to the purposes of compensation would 
close to the ratepayers a legitimate field of taxation and 
revenue. 

14. — That the withdrawal of one licence would add mate- 
rially to the value of those left outstanding, and would 
iiKU’oase the amount of compensation that would have to be 
paid for future withdrawals. The Local Body would run 
up the value of public-houses against itself. 

15. — That the public-houses that the Local Authority 
would primarily desire to extinguish, would be those which 
were the greatest nuisance to the neighbourhood— just those 
cases in which the principle of compensation would be the 
most questionable. 

16 . — That, in the majority of cases, the publican is a mere 
caretaker or salaried servant, and the compensation paid 
would go, not to him, but to the rich brewers and distillers. 

* In England and Wales there arc between GO, 000 and 70,000 public- 
houses ; and it is estimated that the total value of these public-houses 
amounts to from £200,000,000 to £250,000,000 ; an estimate stated, however, 
by the licensed victuallers to be “ exaggerated beyond all possibility. ’ 
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17. — («) That the twenty millions paid on the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves was not given by way of compensation, 
but was a compassionate loan (afterwards turned into a free 
gift) in relief of the planters. 

(b) That, moreover, the right of the planter in his slaves 
was permanent, and did not annually expire, 

(c) That in regard to army purchase, the right purchased 
(even if of illegal growth) was the right to pay and pension 
covering a considerable number of years. Moreover, the 
compensation was given for money already paid awny 
by the officers, and not for a fictitious value created by 
competition. 

18. — That, doubtless, the respectable publican has an 
equitable claim to compensation, but he has nothing more. 
And if the question were left fully in the hands of the Local 
Authority, it would deal fairly and equitably with the 
question of compensation, and each case would be decided 
on its merits. Public opinion w’ould never sanction the 
injustice of depriving certain publicans of their licences 
without any compensation, while leaving the others in the 
enjoyment of an improved business, 

19. — That no sudden or widespread closing of public- 
houses would take place. The publicans would have time 
to adapt themselves to altered circumstances ; and, as it is 
certain that no additional licences would be granted, their 
trade would meantime materially be improved. 

[Many persons favour the adoption of a middle course 
whereby a short time limit would be given, during which 
the licence would be held renewable subject to “ good 
conduct.” After the expiration of the fixed period, no claim 
for compensation would be admitted.] 
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GOTHENBURG SYSTEM. 

Some still believe that the best way of obtaining the 
ends in view, would bo to adopt (in large towns at all 
events) the plan which is known under the name of 
the “Gothenburg System’^ — though the scheme pro- 
posed differs somewhat from that which prevails in 
SAVcden. 

This scheme would cmpoAver Town Councils in 
boroughs, and County Councils in Counties, to acquire 
by agreement, or failing agreement by compulsion, the 
freehold of all licensed premises Avithin their respective 
districts, and to purchase the leases, goodAvill, stock, 
and fixtures of the present holders. It Avould further 
empoAver them, if they thought fit, to carry on the 
liquor trade for the convenience and on behalf of the 
inhabitants, but so that no individual should have any 
pecuniary interest in, or derive any profit from, the 
^ale of intoxicating liquors. It would also empoAver 
the Town or County Councils to borroAV money for 
these purposes on the security of the rates, and to carry 
all profits to tlie alleviation of the rates. The poAver 
of the justices to grant licences Avould cease on the 
adoption of the scheme.* 

This proposal is supported on the grounds : — 

1. — That as full compensation Avould be given for all 
interests affected, there would be no ** confiscation.” 


See also, for both sides, many of the arguments already given. 
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2. — That as the local authority would possess absolute 
control over the issue of licences and the district liquor 
traffic, each locality could please itself as to the number of 
its public-houses. 

3. — That while the number of public-houses would be 
greatly diminished, the remainder would improve in re- 
spectability, convenience, and management; as the manager 
would have no direct interest in the sale of the intoxicating 
liquors, and as refreshments, and non-intoxicating, or less 
intoxicating liquors, would be sold, the public-houses would 
gradually assume the character of eating-houses, and of 
working men’s clubs. 

4. — That there would therefore be a diminution of in- 
temperance, and a consequent decrease in crime and disorder. 

5. — That as no one would benefit from the supply of bad 
liquor, adulteration would cease. 

That the undue influence of the publican at par- 
liamentary and municipal elections would be eliminated. 

(h) That if the public -houses were under the (jontrol of 
the municipality, they could, and probably would, be closed 
on the day of elections— to the promotion of order, quiet, 
and purity of election. 

7. — That the surplus profits would be applied to the 
relief of the rates ; and instead of a few individuals, all the 
inhabitants of the borough would benefit from the sale of 
liquor. 

8. — That the Local Autliority would be sufficiently sub- 
ject to public control and criticism to prevent any undue 
multiplication of the number of public-houses, and to ensure 
economy and efficiency. 

9. — That many local authorities are already traders in 
gas, water, &c., and to transfer to them also the manage- 
ment of the liquor trade would impose on them no novel 
obligations. 
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10. — That if a district were willing to take the trouble, 
and run the risk, of introducing the scheme (since no vested 
interests would be unfairly dealt with), the State should 
allow the experiment. If it succeeded, a good example 
would be given ; if it failed, the loss would be local. 

11. — That a scheme drawn on somewhat similar lines 
has greatly diminished drunkenness in Sweden. 

12. — That without some more decided action on the part 
of the State, or of local bodies, iiitemperaiicc cannot be 
effectually checked. 

The scheme is objected to on the grounds 

1. — (By the extreme temperance advocates.) That the 
trade in liquor is universally pernicious, and no half 
measures can possibly be effectual — it must be totally 
suppressed. 

2. — That, as the liquor trade is demoralising to those 
who conduct it, it would be highly objectionable to hand 
the management over to the local authority, and to cast the 
responsibility of the traffic on the ratepayers as a body. 

3. — (a) (By some.) That the temptation of profit and 
consequent relief to the rates, would induce the local 
authority unduly to increase the number of public-houses. 

(6) (By others.) That the local authority might largely 
increase or entirely suppress the trade in a particular district, 
against the wishes of a large number of citizens. 

4. — (a) That the enormous preliminary outlay attendant 
on the acquisition of the propert}^ if anything like a fail- 
price be given, would never permit of any profits being made 
from a trade conducted by a public body. 

(b) That as one object is to diminish drinking, and the 
temptation to drinking, the profits of necessity will be 
greatly reduced. 
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(c) That, thus, instead of lightening, the inevitable trade 
loss would heavily burden the rates. 

5. — That a Town or County Council is a body eminently 
unfit to conduct so vast a business with economy and 
care. 

6. — That such an attempt would lead to a great deal of 
jobbery and waste, and undesirable influence at elections. 


SUNDAY CLOSING * 

It is proposed to give to the Local Authority in 
England — Town Council or County Council — the 
power of closing, on Sunday, all public-houses within 
its jurisdiction. f The law in England limits their 
opening to certain specified hours, J while in Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales it closes them altogether on 
Sundays. 

The proposal is upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — (rt) That there is much more drinking, with all its 
attendant evils, on Sunday than on any other day; and, with 
the added result, that men often cannot or will not work on 
the Monday. 

(/;) That the bulk of the wages are paid on Saturday, and 
practically the only shop open the next day is the public- 

* Of. section on Local Oj^tion.'^ 

+ This proposal was contained in the original Local Government Bill of 
1888, but the clause was withdrawn, along with the other licensing clauses. 

J In the Metropolis the hours of openiflg are fixed from 1 o’clock to 3, 
and from 6 o’clock to 11 p.ra. Elsewhere they are from 12.30 to 2.30 and 
from 6 to 10 p.m. 
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house ; thus a great and special temptation is placed in the 
way of the working classes. 

(c) That the working classes are entitled to demand that 
tills special temptation shall be removed. 

2*— That it is inconsistent and unjust that, while innocent 
trades are prohibited on Sunday, this most pernicious of all 
trades sliould be allowed to be carried on. 

3. — That as the State interferes with, and limits the 
hours of Sunday opening, it might with perfect consistency 
altogether prohibit opening on Sundays. 

4. — (a) That those employed in the sale of drink are 
entitled to be relieved from Sunday labour, the rather 
that they work a larger number of hours during the week 
than the law permits in the case of many other trades. 

{h) That the publicans themselves would welcome a com- 
pulsory closing ; without compulsion, competition compels 
them to keep open. 

5. — That there is no analogy between clubs and public- 
houses; the latter are distinctly places of drinking resort, 
which the former are not ; nor are clubs more frequented 
on Sunday than on any other day. 

6. — That the question of Sunday closing is particularly a 
matter in which the locality should have a voice through its 
duly elected representatives; and T^ocal Option would pre- 
vent any hardship being done in any 2 )articular locality. 

7. — That the Sunday Closing Acts in Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland ''^ have^ worked well, and have greatly diminished 
drunkenness on that day. 

8. — (By the extreme temperance body.) That the closing 
on Sunday would not only be a good thing in itself, but 
would also tend towards further limitations of sale. 

* See Report of Select Committee on the Irish Sunday Closing Acts, 
1888. The Irish Sunday Closing Act was passed in 1878, and applies to the 
whole of Ireland, with the exception of five large towns. 
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On the other hand, Sunday closing is opposed, on tlie 
grounds: — ' 

1. — That the hours of opening on Sunday have already 
been greatly curtailed; and to close the public-houses 
altogether would be a gross infringement of the liberty of 
the subject. 

2. — That experience shows that total closing leads to 
illicit sale and surreptitious consumption of liquor — 
a process that cannot fail to lower the morality of the 
population. 

3. — That it would lead to increased purchases of liquor 
on the Saturday for consumption at home on the Sunday ; 
and to excessive drinking on the Monday. 

4. — (a) That while the closing of public-houses on Sunday 
would cause no inconvenience to the richer classes, wlio 
have their clubs and their cellars, it would be a great hard- 
ship on the working classes to deprive them of their only 
place of resort and refreshment. 

(h) That to carry out the proposal would create an em- 
bittered and indignant feeling among a large majority of 
the public, Avhose habits and requirements would be materi- 
ally interfered with. 

{(•) That it would be class legislation of an objectionable 
character. 

5. — That entirely to close the public-houses would cause 
extreme inconvenience to travellers. 

6. — That to close the public-houses one day in seven 
would involve a very serious loss to the ])ublican ; and could 
not justly be permitted without proper compensation. 

7. — Unit Ave already have too much paternal legislation. 

8. — That the proposal is an embodiment of teetotal tyranny 
and Sabbatarian severity, and should therefore be rather 
resisted than conceded. 
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9. — That as the Scotch and Irish chiefly drink whiskey, 
which can be kept without deterioration, they do not suffer 
much inconvenience by Sunday closing ; while, in England, 
where beer is much drunk, a store cannot be laid in without 
the fear of it spoiling. 

10. — (By some.) That Sunday closing in Scotland and 
Wales, and especially in Ireland, has not diminished 
drunkenness; has injuriously affected the temperance 
movement by the reaction it has caused, and has done more 
harm than good. 
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It is proposed to reform the incidence of taxation in 
the Metropolis and other large towns, by requiring 
some direct contribution towards local expenditure 
from the owners’’ of the ground values as well as 
from the “ occupiers.” 

The owner” may be defined as the person or 
persons (and usually more than one) Avho derive 
emoluments from property, other than that derived 
from mere occupation; generally a receiver of rent.f 
The ground value ” may be defined as that portion 
of the value of the property — land and house together 


* The following authoiitics arc worth consulting for these sections Lord 
Hohhousc’s Local Tawation of itentx hi London, Sir T. Furrer's Mr. 
(fonchen'a Finance, Mr. Fletcher Moulton’s The Taxation of Ground 
ValucH, Sergeant’s Ground Uentn, Mr. Sidney Webb’s London Proyramme, 
Mr. Goschen's Local Taxation (1872) ; Report of Select Committee of 
ISGI) and 1870; Reports Town Holdings Committee ; Local Government 
Hoard Reports; Report of Land Valuation Committee (J une, 1880); and 
of Local Government and Taxation Committee T.ondon County Council, 
especially that of June 26, 1891. Debates House of Commons, especially 
that of March 13', 1891, etc. 

f The “ owner,” it must be clearly understood, is by no means merely the 
ultimate reversionist or freeholder. If a freeholder lives in his own house 
he receives all the emoluments of ownership, and is at once owner and 
occupier. If the property be let or sublet, there will be two or more owners 
of it as distinct from the occupier ; and the actual freeholder, if the lease be 
a long one, may ba\e a very small present interest in the property. 
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— over and above the actual labour and capital ex- 
pended on the property, and which is due to the 
existence, the industry, and the expenditure of the 
adjacent population. 

It is proposed to arrive at the desired result in 
several ways, not necessarily supported by tlie same 
persons. 

1. — By dividing tlie rates between Landlord and Occupier, 

2- — By a separate assessment of the value of the Building 
and of the Land, and tlie imposition of a higher proportionate 
rate on the latter value. 

B. — By the taxation of Reversionists, 

4. — By the rating of Vacant Lands. 

— By a Municipal Death Duty on realty. 

6, — By the introduction of the principle of ‘‘Betterment.”* 

The general principle of the direct taxation of 

Ground Values ’’ is supported on the grounds : — 

1.-— (u) That, at present, the owners of land and of rent 
ill urban districts escape direct payment of rates. 

* Mtffiirij/al Arquixitwn. of “ Unearned Some would go 

still further, and would endeavour, if possible, to intercept and to keep for 
the Community any further “ unearned increment ” in land that may accrue. 
With this object in view, a Bill has been introduced by Mr. H.'ddane — 
“backed” by Mete. Asquith, Grey, Buxton, A. Acland, and Munro- 
l^'erguson. The Bill gives power to any Town or County (Council, if they 
think it would be for tlie interest of the inhabitants of any district within 
tlieir area, to purchase any land at any time they think fit, at “a fair 

irket price, together with a further sum as compensation for disturbance, 
n^Tid ill reupcct of any damage by severance or otherwise.” 

1^'urther, and this is the pith of the Bill, it gives the same Authorities the 
])ower to have any land valued “ with a view to the subsequent purchase 
thereof.” The estimate of the value of the land is to be based on the fair 
inarket value thereof at the timeof v.aluation,” without any additional allow- 
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{h) That, apart from contract, the law throws all rates on 
the occupier.* 

(c) That the custom as regards contracts, is specifically 
to provide that the whole of the rates shall be paid by the 
occupier, 

2. — (a) That often a very large proportion of the rates go 
to improve the value of the property of the owner, and not 
that of the occupier. 

(h) That, all rates, in a greater or lesser degree, benefit 
all the successive interests in the land. Even the most 
ephemeral (for lighting, cleaning, etc.), and certainly the 
more permanent rates (for police, poor, education, etc.), help, 
not only to create and to increase, but are essential to main- 
tain, the value of the property. If rates ceased to be levied, 
the value of property would disappear. 

ance whatever. Tlie particulars of the valuation arc to be registered ; and 
the Local Authority, at whose instance the valuation has been made, may, nt 
any time within twenty years, purchase the land or any part thereof. The 
price to be paid for the lands to the owner shall be the fair market value 
of the lands at the time of the purchase thereof, after deducting the pro- 
portion of any increase of that value over and above the valuation, which may 
be ascertained to be the special increment due to the increase or movement of 
the population in, or to the imlustrial or other development of any town or 
other populous place in the neighbourhood of such lands, and not due to any 
improvements or acts of management executed or done by the owner or any 
former owner of such lands at any time previous to the purchase thereof 
under this Act ; together with a further sum as compensation for disturbance, 
and in respect of any damage, by severance or otherwise, caused by such 
purchase to any lands held together with the lands purchased. Provided 
that such further sum shall only be payable if and in so far as damage iv 
actually sustained.” To the Local Government Board is given the power ct 
dismissing the petition ” of the Town or County Council, if the Depart- 
ment is satisfied that the proposed piu’chase, under either part of the Bill, 
is not for the interest of the inhabitants of the district ; or, in order to 
enable the Local Government Board to arrive at a just conclusion, they may 
direct a local enquiry to be held. This Bill was discussed in, and rejected 
(223 to 148) by the House of Commons on May 4, 1892. 

♦ There is an exception in the case of the main drainage (sewage) rate, 
and in that of rates on houses assessed at less than £20, but these exceptions 
can be over-ridden by private contract. 
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B. — That, it is just, that the owners, who benefit so 
largely by the existence and industry of the population, 
should contribute a fair share of the expenditure necessitated 
by its presence on the land. 

4. — {(i) That, more especially is this the case in regard to 
]\runicipal expenditure on perniaiient improvements which 
add to the permanent value of land. The whole of the debt 
incurred for these purposes is repaid within a limited period,* * * § 
and the reversioner obtains the whole of the ultimate benefit 
witliout having incurred any of the burden. 

(h) That the main part of the Metropolitan debt i has 
been incurred for permanent improvements. The value of 
these permanent improvements, and tlieir efiect in enhancing 
the value of property in London, does not diminish but 
tends ever to increase. J 

5. — That, thus, in the main, the burden of the communal 
expenditure falls on the occupier, and the benefits, in the 
main, go to the owner ;§ whereas, the burden should be 
proportioned to the benefit. 

6. — (a) That the necessity of a juster incidence of local 
taxation is becoming ever more urgent; inasmuch as, of 


* Fifty or sixty years. 

t The outstanding T;ondun County Council debt is about £30,000,000 
sterling. Ten millions of loans have been repaid — a total capital expendi- 
ture of C40,000,()00. liy 1031, four-fifths of the present debt will have been 
repaid. Nearly the whole of this has been incurred in the years since 1S.)1, 
n period of 80 years over which a v.ast number of leases will run. The 
Metropolitan rate has risen from 2(1. in 18.'>lJ to nearly hv. 2(1. in 1800. 

t Such improvements, as for instance, Thames Embankment, Holborn 
\’iailuct, Shaftesbury Avenue, Northumberland Avenue, widening streets, 
freeing bridges, never “ waste,” but continue to appreciate in value. 

§ For instance, in the case of a house rated at £100 a year for which the 
occupying tenant pays a ground rent of £30, taxes on the w^hole £100 arc 
paid by him, though his beneficial interest only amounts to £70 a year. 
Thus the whole local taxation, and increase of taxation, is borne by a portion 
only of the property. 
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lute j’ears, Municipal expenditure lias greatly increased the 
amount and aggravated the burden of the rates.* 

{h) That this increased expenditure is not only due to tlio 
necessities caused by the current needs of increased popu- 
lation ; but is due also to the fact that new communal wants, 
necessities, and even luxuries, have arisen, for which pro- 
vision has to be made out of communal expenditure. 

(c) That the tendency of the times is towards increased 
local expenditure for public (and chiefly permanent) objects 
— on imjirovements, housing, sanitation, open spaces, free 
libraries, baths, wash-houses, education, etc. ; much of it 
actually forced on the locality by Parliament. 

7. — (a) That when the bulk of the existing leasehold 
bargains were made, it was not, and could not, be foreseen, 
that the rates would be increased so rapidly and for so many 
new objects. t 

(/>) That the result has been far more burdensome on the 
occupier, and far more advantageous to the owner, than was 
intended or anticipated by either party to the original bargain. 
The property of the owner has been appreciated by the forced 
payment of the occupier, in a way and to a degree that did 
not, and could not, have entered into the calculations of the 
parties. 


* From an interesting Keturn of the Vestry of Ht. CJeoige’s, Hanover Sqnaie, 
published by the London County Council in their Local (lovernmeiit and 
Taxation Committee’s Keport” (May 181)1). W'e find that in that Parish the 
total rate has increased pretty steadily from 2k. 'xI. in ISoS (lowest 2s. \(1. in 
18(50), to 4Af. (5^/. in 188!) : the assessment from Ji;7.>r>, ()()() to XI, 7(50, 01)0 ; the 
amount of rate levied from C88,400 to x:481,000. The Metropolitan Hoard of 
Works precepts were X 15,000 in 1871 (the first year for which there arc sepa- 
rate returns), and Xfi 1,800 in 1888 ; the School Hoard precepts in 1888 were 
£58,000. 

f “ We are higher taxed. Within the last eighteen months there has been 
added to the Lighting, Pavement and Improvement Kate 10#. yearly, to the 
Poor Rate £1, to the Sewer Rate 10*.,” and this on Rates that before 
amounted in all to some £6 to £7. (Mrs. Carlisle’s “ Hudget of a Femme 
Incomprise,” Feb. 12, 1858.) 
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(c) That, to whatever extent the rates then existing were 
considered at the time the bargain was made, every addition 
to the rates, wliether foreseen or no, and certainly if not 
foreseen, has fallen exclusively on the occupier. 

8. — That each new social demand creates a new charge ; 
each fresh rate, or increase in an old one, and every new 
contract, constitutes a new impediment to dealing fairly 
with the subject. 

9. — That, apart from the rates, the natural growth of the 
town, the development of the neighbourhood, the increasing 
wants and the extended industry of a growing population, 
are ever rapidly appreciating the value of land in large 
towns, and especially in the Metropolis ; and this without 
any effort or expenditure on the part of the owners.* 

10. — That, more especially is this the case with the free- 
holder. He comes into the reversion of three things— the 
house built upon the land, the improvements made by the 
tenants, and the increased value of the property as a 
whole arising from the ‘'unearned increment.”! 

11. — That, moreover, the fact that urban land is practi- 
cally a monopoly, together with the increased demand for 
well-secured investments, help continually to augment the 
value of this class of property.! 


* Tlie gross value of property in the Metropolis lias risen from X2.'),00U,Ol)0 
in 1871 to JC38, :)()(), 000 in 18UI. 

t A house in Cornliill (to give but one instance) was up to 18(12 let at a 
rack rent of value, say, 113,000. In that year the freehold in possession 
was sold by public auction and fetched 1111,000 ; in 1882 it was again sold, 
and fetched il25,000, or eight times as much as it was woith forty years 
before. (Mr. Montagu, in debate on “Ground Values, H. of C., March 13, 
1891). 

t The selling value of wcll-sccurcd ground rents has gone up in the last 
few years from 22 or 23, to 27 or 28 years’ purchase (Sir II. James, debate 
on “Ground Values,” H.of C., March 13, 1891), the result partly of increased 
demand for well-secured investments, and partly of the fact that the 
increased value of land has made ground rents themselves more secure. 
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12. — (a) That the value of the land in London is estimated 
as at least equal to the value of the buildings upon it ; yet 
it escapes all local taxation. 

(b) That the annual “ unearned increment” on this land 
in the Metropolis increases at the estimated rate of about 
i;300,000 a year ; representing a capital value (at 17 years’ 
purchase) of iJ5,000,000. 

18. — That there is thus a constantly increasing tribute 
by the whole community of the town to the individuals who 
own the land. And increasing prosperity brings neither 
relief nor finality. 

14. — (a) That, as the value of property rises — due to the 
public and private energy and outlay of the occupier — the 
assessment is raised. But, to the occupier, increased valua- 
tion and assessment merely imply increased rates:* none 
of tlie increased realizable value goes to him as occupier ; 
and only to him if he ceases to be occupier and (by letting) 
becomes part owner of the property. 

(h) That, indeed, the occupier improves the value of the 
landlord’s property, not only at his own expense (by rates and 
private outlay) but to his own detriment. His assessment 
is raised during his term of occupation ; and, at the end of 
his term, he will be called on to pay an enhanced rent on 
the improved estate. 

15. — That, as a matter of fact, there has been a smaller 
proportionate increase in aggregate value than in rates. 

16. — (rt) That, thus, there is a large fund of property that 
is rapidly increasing in value, that owes its increasing value 
entirely or almost entirely to the industry and outlay of 
those who live on the property, and wdiich is greatly bene- 

* The aggregate rates in London inercased 60 per cent, between 1873 and 
1883, partly due to a greater rate in the pound (from 15 to 20 per cent.)f 
partly to new buildings, and partly to the higher and more stringent assess- 
ment of the old buildings, 
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fited by the expenditure of the local rates ; and yet which 
contributes nothing directly, and indirectly very little, to 
these local burdens. This clearly constitutes a fund on 
which direct local taxation should be levied. 

(b) That, at present, the whole burden falls on the one 
class of persons, the greater. part of the benefit goes to 
another ; whereas each interest should bear the burden in 
proportion to the benefit it receives. 

17. — (rt) That when land, from agricultural becomes urban 
land, and thereby becomes more valuable, it should take its 
sliare of the increased liabilities incidental to urban districts. 

{b) That rural land possesses a creative power, and its 
value is made and kept by the continual application of 
labour and capital; the value of urban land is derived 
entirely from the concentration of population in its neigh- 
bourhood, and requires no application of labour or of capital 
by the owner. 

18. — (a) That the grievance of rales is an urban not a rural 
one; rural rates are in the nature of hereditary burdens, 
while urban rates are in the nature of new taxes arising out 
of modern wants and from the concentration of population. 

{h) That it is agricultural and not urban land that has 
suffered from depression; but it is in the towns that the 
burden, and the unjust incidence of rates, is mostly felt. 

19. — (a) That it is against public policy, that the owners 
of property should be able to relieve themselves for long 
periods of time from all interest in questions of local rating, 
burdens, and administration. 

(b) That it is inexpedient that those who derive large 
benefits from great and populous communities, should not 
themselves contribute to the cost of promoting the well- 
being of those communities. 

20. — (a) That, in towns, the owner has none of the 
enjoyment, responsibilitj^ or advantages of ownership that 
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arise from occupation. He is a mere rent receiver, aii 
absentee in the worst sense of the term. 

(h) That, often, the interest of the owner is antagonistic 
to that of the neighbourhood — especially in such matters as 
overcrowding, etc. 

21 . — That the poorer districts of London especially, suffer 
from the present system. They suffer from the “ presence 
of absentee landlords,’* who receive heavy incomes from, 
and expend nothing in the districts. 

22. — (i/) That the existing incidence of local taxation 
encourages and perpetuates the leasehold system,^ by making 
it increasingly to the advantage of owners to retain intact 
rather tlian to divide up the property. 

(b) That the extension of the leasehold system tends to 
diminish the interest of the inhabitants in their citizenship; 
the occupier has no real interest in the house he occupies 
or the land on which he lives. 

23. — (a) That the question is a social as well as a fiscal 
one. So long as the incidence of taxation remains so un- 
equal, and presses with such severity on the occupier, the 
London County Council, and other local authorities, are 
disinclined, and indeed unable, to undertake many important 
and necessary works of public convenience and utility. 

(h) That, this is more especially the case, when these 
Authorities are only allowed to borrow money for permanent 
improvements on a comparatively short term of years, t 

24. — That, if the incidence of local taxation were made 

* Sec Lpasrhold Pnfranrhhrwrnt. 

t On July 1), 1881), the London County Council passed the followiii^^ 
resolution “ (1) That the Council do petition Parliament to provide forth- 
with that the burden of all future loans for permanent improvements shall 
fall.upon such persons as the law shall hereafter direct, all private contracts 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and (2) that the Council do postpone all 
new loans for such improvements which can be postponed without gra\c 
inconvenience until Parliament'has so provided.” 
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fairer, rates would be less unpopular, and could be more 
easil}^ raised. 

25. — (a) That, however the burden of the rates may be 
subsequently manipulated, it is the duty of Parliament to 
decide what is just in regard to the ultimate incidence of 
taxation, and to fix the first incidence accordingly. 

(h) That if the occupier does pay more than he ought, it 
is right that the law should come to his relief. 

26. — That there must be something wrong with the inci- 
dence of a tax when it bears the obloquy of being paid by 
two sets of persons. In regard to the rates, as at present 
levied, the owner believes that he really pays them, the 
occupier knows that he pays them directly. 

27. — (a) That, whatever may be the case in rural districts, 
where possibly the whole of the rates are considered in the 
rent, this is not the case in iirban districts. 

(h) That the fact that ground rents continue to be paid, 
though all local taxation may have ceased from the destruc- 
tion or non- occupation of the building, proves that all the 
taxation is put on the huildimjj and is paid hfj the occupier. 

28. — -(a) That a change in the law, directly casting a 
portion of the rates on to the owner, would partly at least 
relieve the occupier ; would certainly relieve him in regard 
to future increases in rates. 

(h) That, at the worst, the owner would be able to shift 
u portion of his share of existing rates on to the occupier ; 
he would have ,to bear his fair share of all new and unfore- 
seen and increased rates. 

29. — (u) That direct taxes tend to stick where they are 
iniposed; and the owner would not be able to shift his 
share of the burden on to the occupier. 

(b) That the burden of the income-tax, imposed on the 
owner, but collected in the first instance from the occupier, 
remains on the owner. 
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80. — That, as a matter of fact, the amount of rent charged 
docs not depend to any great extent on the amount of rates. 
Few tenants enter into nice calculations as to the rates they 
will have to pay (and the amount cannot indeed be altogether 
foreseen). They look chiefly to tlie rent asked, and roughly 
estimate rates and taxes at so much more in proportion. 
They are ready to pay a certain definite sum in rent, and no 
more, and will not willingly pay an increased rent even 
though relieved of a portion of the rates. 

31. — {a) That the owner of the ground value, being prac- 
tically a monopolist, has already exacted the greatest rent 
that can he got for the land. 

(h) That, doubtless, where the value of land has risen, 
and there was an increasing demand for accommodation, the 
owner (at the expiration of the lease) would be able to raise 
the rent ; but this would be wholly apart from the question 
of rates. 

32. — Tliat, if the landowner pays all the rates in the cud, 
there could be no hardship in placing them on him at the 
beginning. If he can shift them all off on to tlie tenant, it 
would do him no harm to put them on him at the first. 

33. — (^) That, if it be true, that the ultimate incidence of 
the rates would still fall on the occupier, the change should 
be welcomed by the owners ; as, without loss to themselves, 
removing an apparent grievance on the part of the occupiers, 
and the invidious imputation of exceptional immunity from 
taxation under which owners now rest. 

(b) That the state of public feeling on the matter, consti- 
tutes a serious danger to property. It would be to the 
advantage and the safety of the land owner, to be made at 
least to appear visibly and directly to pay his fair ^hare of 
the rates. 

34. — That the opposition of the ownera to the proposed 
change, shows that they do not believe that it is they, 
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rather than the occupier, who really bears the burden of the 
rates. 

35. — That, taking into account the variety of intermediate 
interests and the complications of the leasehold system, it 
may be impossible absolutely fairly to adjust the incidence 
of the burden ; but any inequalities that may arise, would be 
far less than those that exist at present. 

36. — (a) That Parliament is perfectly entitled — especially 
l)y way of a new tax— to interfere freely with existing custom 
or contracts. 

(/)) That, especially is this the case, when the condition 
of things, under which the arrangement was originally made, 
has been radically altered; and, more especially, if the 
alteration be due to increased statutory obligations involving 
additional local expenditure.* 

37. — (n) That the principle of Imperial taxation is that 
no person shall be allowed to contract himself out of his 
liabilities ; that no private arrangement shall be allowed to 
narrow the area of taxation, 

(/>) Tliat a precedent for interference — founded on this 
principle — exists in the case of the income-tax; whicli, 
though in the first instance, collected from the occupier, is 
recovered by him from the owner, any contract to tlio 
contrary notwithstanding. 

38. — That where the contract contained no specific stipu- 
lation that the occupier should pay the rates, it need not be 
regarded; in the case of contracts where such a specific 
stipulation exists, some fair compromise would have to be 
arrived at to prevent injustice and spoliation. f 

* Such ns, in the case of rates, sanitation, drainage, pollution, housing, 
police, education, etc. 

t The Committee of 1870 (Mr. Ooscheri’s) recommended that the case of 
wistiug contracts would be equitably met, by exempting the owners of pro- 
perty held under lease from the proposed division of rates for a period of 
three years ; and, by providing, that while the deduction of rates should then 
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39. — (a) That the owners are, however, not deserving of 
much consideration. Without any cost to themselves, 
they have profited enonnoiisly and unexpectedly from the 
increased rates and by the ‘‘ unearned increment.”* 

{h) That, ill no other instance, has property risen so 
continuously and so greatly in value, without exertion on 
the part of the owner. 

40. — (a) That land has always been far too mucli favoured 
in the matter both of local and Imperial taxation, and it is 
time to put an end to the anomalies that exist. f 

(/;) That in England land bears far less of the direct 
burden of taxation than it does on the Continent.! 


take elfect, the owner should be entitled, at the same time, to add to the 
rent an annual sum equivalent to the ])roportionate annual average sum 
paid in rates by the occupier during the above three years. By others it is 
suggested, that the three years’ average should date from some fixed year 
(1870 is proposed, as the year in which the Committee reported) before the 
great rise in rates took place. The occupier would pay an addition to his rent 
equal to half the rates tlion in force, less half the present rates. For instance, 
if the rates in 1870 had been ;U., and those of 1892 were 4 a'. in the pound, 
the occupier would deduct (>d. in the pound from his rent. Others suggest, 
that the actual date of the contract should be taken as the starting point. 
That the amount of rate existing at that time should continue to be paid by 
the occupier, but that he should be entitled to deduct half of any increase 
of rate that might have subsequently taken place. For instance, if the rate 
was 2x. ad. in the pound when the bargain was made, and had since risen to 
4?., the occupier would be entitled to dctluct Dr/, in the pound from his rent. 

♦ “ Suppose there is a kind of income which constantly tends to increase 
without any exertion, or sacrifice on the part of the owners, those owners 
eonstituling a class in the commuiuty whom the natural course ot Ihiugs 
progressively enriches, consistently with complete passiveness on their own 
])art. Ill such a case it would be no violation of the principles on whicli 
jirivale property is grounde<l, if the State should appropriate this increase 
of wealth, or the part of it, as it arises. This would not, properly, be taking 
anything from anybody ; it would merely be applying an accession of wealtli, 
created by circumstances, to the benefit of society, instead of allowing it to 
become an unearned appendage to the riches of a particular class. Now 
this is actually the case with rent.” Mill, Bk. V., chap. ii. sect. G. 

t See “ Ilandhwh to the. Death Duties, '' (Murray). 

J Speaking of Imperial burdens, Mr. Goschcii stated, in 1871, that “the 
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(c) That because land has been exempt for so long from 
its just burdens, is a reason, not for continuing, but for 
ending tlie unjust exemption. 

41. — That the additional relief of late given to the rates 
for the Imperial Exchequer, has done nothing whatever to 
improve the incidence of local taxation. 

42. — That a railwa}^ deriving a specific benefit from tlie 
traffic of a town, is rated on its stations accordingly ; the 
same principle should be apj)lied to land in towns. 

4‘3. — That the class or condition of those who may be 
owners, has nothing to do with the justice of taxing them — 
as a matter of fact, they are mostly great monopolists — the 
only question is that of justice as between owner and 
occupier. 

44. — (a) That London has a special gi’iovance in the 
matter, inasmuch as the separation of the interest of 
“ owner ” and occupier ” has been there intensified ; the 
“ occupying owner ” is almost a creature of the past, real 
property in London is held under a system of terminable 
leases. 

(h) That the expenditure on permanent improvements has 
been very great ; and, that, in the future (London, through 
tlu- delay in granting her self-government, being municipally 
much in arrears) a greatly increased outlay on permanent 
im])rovements is essential. 

(c) That, in tlie recent relief given to rates from Imperial 
taxation, the London ratepayers were placed at a dis- 
advantage.* 


amo'.int paid by land alone in England is 5^ per cent. ; in Holland 9.^ per 
; in Austria 17^ per cent. ; in France 18i per cent. ; in Belgium 20i 
per cent.” 

* The Boroughs (other than London) received a relief of 4 •02^/. per pound 
of rateable value, the Counties of 3'33«?. ; the Metropolis of only 1*44^/. in 
the pound. Q^Economistj' Oct. 11, 1893). 
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On the other hand, it is contended : — 

1. — (a) That it is not possible, in most cases, to 
distinguish with any precision between the “owner” 
and the “occupier”; and to adjust the burden fairly 
between them. 

(b) That the complete ownership is made up of a series of 
different interests. Between the “occupier” pure and 
simple and the freehold reversionist, there are, usually, a 
large number of intermediate beneficial interests in the 
jn'operty: of which the occupier is probably possessed 
of a portion and the reversionist of another portion. 
No man can say whether, and how far, he is an “ occupier” 
or an “ owner.” 

2. — That the various “ occupiers ” and “ leaseholders ” 
have acquired their interests on varying terms ; the actual 
rent they pay in no way necessarily represents their 
beneficial interest in the property. Hence, it would he 
difficult or impossible to divide the burden according to 
the benefit received.^ 

3. — (a) That ground rents in no way represent the real 
interest of the owner in a particular plot of land. The ground 
rent is usually a certain annual payment spread over a con- 
siderable number of plots of land, and arbitrarily apportioned 
between those plots irregularly and unequally. t 

(b) That to tax ground rents and not the other interests 

* The land may be held on a great variety of tenures. The landlord may 
build a house and live in it. lie may build the house and let it directly to 
an occupying tenant. He may let it on lease to a tenant who may sub-let 
it. He may let the land to a builder, charging only a ground-rent, the 
builder to erect houses on it ; the builder may build and sub-lease to another, 
who may again sub-lease, creating several interests in the property, etc. 
On the expiry of the lease, the owner may either increase the ground-rent, 
or take a part of the increased rent out in the form of a fine or a premium, 
or insist on certain expenditure by the leaseholder, etc, 

+ Sec note, p. 252. 
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in the ground value, would be grossly unfair ; and yet they 
are the only visible interest that can be directly and 
easily taxed. 

(c) That, if ground rents are to be rated, fines,” which 
are merely anticipated ground rents, and ‘‘reversions,” which 
are practically deferred ground rents, should be rated too— 
and this is practically impossible. 

4. — That ground values are but one form of investment 
appreciated by the “unearned increment,” it is unjust to 
pick them out for special taxation. 

5. — That the owners of fixed interest in tlie property — 
i.e. rent charges without reversion, etc., — would be 
additionally taxed without receiving any additional 
benefit. 

0. — That the reversionary portion of the interest in 
“ improved ground values ” is practically capital, and to tax 
capital during life is opposed to the first principles of our 
system of taxation. 

7. — (tt) That, if it be true, that the “ builder” or “lease- 
holder ” has been called upon to bear an unforeseen and 
unexpectedly large increase of rates, he has, on the other 
hand, enjoyed the benefits of an ecpially unforeseen and 
unexpectedly large increase in the value of the property, 
of which benefit the owner is altogether deprived during the 
term of the lease. 

(h) That, in most cases, the appreciated value of the 
property which he has enjoyed, lias by fiir exceeded any loss 
caused by increased rates. 

8. — That, as a matter of fact, in the bargains made, 
the question of increased and increasing rates is duly 
considered. The owner, in consideration of the builder 
or leaseholder assuming the risk of the rates, accepts a 
lower ground rent. 

That the leaseholder has deliberately taken a risk 
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(of an increase or decrease of rates), and cannot justly com- 
l)lain if the bargain lias gone against him. 

(/>) That it would be unjust to allow the builder or lease- 
holder to reopen the contract as regards his loss, and allow 
it to stand as regards his gain. 

10. — (a) That the benefit accruing from the ‘‘ unearned 
increment ” goes in a far larger degree to the advantage 
of the occupiers and leaseholders, than of the ground 
landlord. 

(h) That the continual increase in the rateable value 
of London, is an alleviation not an aggravation of the 
position as regards the occupier. The value of his beneficial 
interest is largely increased, and the aggregate increase; 
in value diminishes the amount of the rate that he is called 
upon to pay. 

11. — (rt) That the increase in the aggregate rates, so far 
as it is due to new buildings or to increased rateable value,, 
does not affect the individual occupier ; he is only concerned 
with the rate in the i)ound on his own house, and in this 
respect the increase of late years has been slight.* 

{h) Tliat he has, on this score, no efiuitable ground for 
legislative relief ; the increased burden of the rate is fully 
compensated by the increased benefits derived from the 
expenditure. 

12. — (a) That it is only tlie rate levied for permanent 
improvenumts that can be said to benefit the reversioner. 
The other rates are for temporary, recurring, and immediate 
purposes ; of these, the occupier and successive owners 
obtain year by year the full benefit, and should therefore 
bear the whole burden. 

(/;) That, even as regards so-called permanent improve- 
ments, there are few or none the benefits of which are 


See Not^s. pp. 294 and 296. 
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not largely or altogether exhausted (and therefore also 
enjoyed) during the period over which the loan raised to 
create them extends. 

(c) That the immediately resultant value of permanent 
improvements is usually more than the cost, and tlio 
investment is a beneficial one to the occupier and 
leaseliolder. 

18. — (a) That it is not possible (nor, if possible, 
expedient) to distinguish between rates for pennanont 
improvements and those for otlnu* purposes ; or to say that 
this part of the rate is for a i)ermaneiit, and that for a 
temporary object ; that this part should he paid by the 
owner, and tliat by the occupier. 

(h) That these so-called ^‘improvements” may, by open- 
ing up new thoroughfares and diverting traftic, etc., actually 
diminish the value of land in certain districts.^" 

(c) That it is the total amount of the rate in the pound, 
and not the distribution of the rate among particular objects, 
that alfects the occupier. 

14. — (a) That, if the lease be a short one, tin* question of 
increased rates would soon come up, and would be settled 
ill connection with the new bargain. 

{h) That, if the lease be a long one, the occupier and not 
the owner obtains the full benefit of the rates, and should 
therefore pay them. 

15. — That the incidence of rates is determined by • 
economic causes, which cannot be altered by legislation. 
I’hat, therefore, whether the occupier or the owner actually 
piiys the rates in tlie long run, there is no injustice in a 
system which, for the sake of convenience ‘ of collection, 
throws the rates in the first instance on the occupier. 

16. — (ft) That a change of system would not in the end 
ill any way advantage him. 


* See ^'Rettcnncnt,' 
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(h) That, whatever their nominal incidence, as a matter 
of fact, the owner in the long run does pay the rates ; for 
the amount of annual rent paid is governed by the amount 
of annual rates to which the property is liable. 

(c) That, in building leases especially, this is so. 
Tlie amount of the occupation rent that can be obtained 
determines the amount of the ground rent, for the builder 
must make his profit. That which tends to increase or to 
diminisli the occupation rent, tends to increase or diminish 
the ground rent. Hates tend to diminish occupation 
rent, for they are taken into account in fixing the rent, 
and they therefore tend to diminish in the same degree tlio 
ground rent. The owner therefore always pays indirectly 
all the rates and taxes. 

17. — {a) That during the term of the contract, the varia- 
tions of the rates will no doubt advantage or disadvantage 
the occupier ; but an adjustment would be made when the 
contract comes to an end, and the rates would then be 
thrown on the owner. 

(h) That the rent represents the amount the land- 
lord can obtain for the property free of taxes. If he is 
called upon compulsorily to pay a portion of the rates, lie 
will compensate himself by raising the rent by a like 
amount. 

18. — (rt) That it is immaterial to the tenant — who is pre- 
pared to pay a certain total sum foi' the property — whether 
he pays it in the shape oi rent or of rates. 

(/?) That the tenant, in taking a house, always considers, 
in estimating its worth to. liim, not only what is tlie 
rent, but what are the actual and the probable rates. He 
is quite capable ot making his own bargain, and does net 
require the law to step in to his aid. 

19. — That, no doubt, if a rise in rates is foreseen, the 
tenant obtains his house at a lower rent than he otherwise 
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would— but this would happen as much under the existing? 
svstem as under the new one. 

‘20.— (By some.) That urban land being practically a 
monopoly, the owner will, at the end of the contract, raise 
the occupation rent by the amount of the rates statutorily 
shifted to liiin from the occupier, and thereby appropriate to 
himself the whole benefit intended for the occupier. 

21. — {a) That, thus, the occuiuer would obtain no relief 
from the change ; and the allegi^l grievance would remain 
unredressed. 

{h) That, the only way in which the occupier could gain, 
would be if, during the period of his existing contract, he 
were allowed to relieve himself of a part of his rates, 
contrary to his contract, and to put them on to his 
immediate landlord — a flagrant injustice. 

22. — (a) That, if any benefit did accrue at the expense 
of the reversionist, it would go, not to the occupiers on 
short tenures — these would have their rents proportionately 
raised to cover the rates from which they had been 
relieved— but almost entirely to the building owner or 
middleman. 

(/^ That the working classes, for the most part, have no 
leases and jmy no rates (which are “ compounded ” and 
paid by the landlord) ; the change would therefore not 
affect them one way or the other. 

23. — That, as regards the reversion — the “unearned 
increment ” so called, — the owner and the builder (or lease- 
bolder) carefully consider the matter when the bargain is 
made; and the owner is content to let his land for a 
number of years at a rent far below the annual value of the 
bind, in consideration of its development by others, and the 
reversion of the whole property at the end of the term. 

24. — (a) That, though the pecuniary position ot the 
nvvner as regards the rates would be unaltered, to allow the 
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cliaiige to be eamed tliroiigli would encourage further 
diiiigerous attacks on prol)ert 3 ^ 

{h) That, in any case, the property of the ground land- 
lord would be depreciated. 'I'he change would cause a 
feeling of unsettleinent, and a fear that additional burdens 
would be cjist on the land. Further, a part of the value t)f 
ground rents lies in the fact that they represent a fixed and 
not a variable income ; this advantage would be lost if they 
were saddled with variable rates. 

25. — (a) d'hat taking info account the burden of rates 
placed on it, land does already fully bear its share of local 
and imperial taxation. 

{h) 'fhat the land abroad, alleged to be heavily charged 
with taxation, is almost entirely agricultural land. This 
land, inasmucli as its produce is protected, enjoys tlie set- 
off of an indirect tax imposed in its favour on the rest of 
the community. 

2 (). — {(() I'hat tlie change would constitute a gross and 
unnecessary interference Avitli the ordinary dealings in 
property. 

(/>) That it would be a gross violation of the terms of 
existing contrac.ts. 

27. — That the proposal either implies a wholesale attack 
upon the validity of contracts, merely in order to snatch a 
dishonest advantage for occupiers Avhich would disappear 
at the expiry of their lease; or it is supposed that one 
appeal to anarchical priiiciples will facilitate another, and 
that the law will always be ready to step in with new and 
A’exatious restrictions at each rimew^al. 

28. — (a) 'That the (piestion is very much complicated by 
the consideration that existing contracts, as well as new 
contracts, must be dealt with. 

(b) That, to leave untouched existing contracts — which 
for the most part extend over a lengthened prospective 
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period of years— would be to allow tlie indefiiiiU' prolonga- 
tion of the alleged injustice ; and would have the additional 
<lisad vantage of introducing a new system of assessment 
and levy alongside of the old. 

(c) ihat any alteration in the terms of existing con- 
tracts, would involve confiscation or else rental comiiensa- 
tion. The former would be unjust, the latter would give 
no relief to the occupier. 

‘29. — ^That the collection of the income tax from the 
tenant in the first instance, forms no precedent. The 
income tax is a tax on the whole income of the individual, 
Irom whatever source derived, and is only obtained through 
the tenant for convenience of collection; just as, con- 
versely, in the case of Joint Stock Com})anies, it is 
collected from the Company as a whole instead of from each 
individual shareholder. 

80. — (o) That the only just way of taxing values, would be 
individually to discover and to assess each separate interest 
in liouse and land — and this would be impossible. 

{h) 'Fhat the present rough-and-ready system of rating, 
whi(di throws the first incidence on tlie occupier, fairly 
distributes the ultimate incidence of taxation among the 
vai'ious beneficiaries ; no new system would be so simple or 
so equitable. 

81. — That the relief given of late to the rates at tlui 
expense of the Imperial Kxchequer has in itself, and in the 
method by means of which it has been carried out, con- 
siderably improved the incidence of local taxation. 

82. — (a) That it is right that the o(*cupier should bear 
the expenditure, inasmuch as, under the present system of 
local representation, they (as ratepayers) have a plenary 
voice in, and control over, the local expenditure. 

{1)) That directly to tax the owners, would involve in fair- 
ness special representation on their part. “Property quali- 
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fications’* are, however, impracticable iiow-u-daj s; and the 
owners would thus be left at the mercy of the extravagance 
of the occupiers. 

33. — (By some.) That the object of the change is to 
penalise individual ownership in urban land. 

34. — That, whatever the incidence, ground values are 
fully rated already, or the full rateable value of each pro- 
perty is assessed for rates. The change proposed would 
produce no additional revenue. Certain persons would be 
relieved at the expense of others, but the community at 
large would in no way benefit. 

35. — That 2 ^roperty in urban land is held by a vast 
number of small investors, who have their savings invested 
in it, and who would seriously suffer from extra and 
special taxation. 


DIVISION OF KATK BETWEEN OWNER AND 
iKVmnPjR* 

Further, it is urged, that the best method of causing the 
owner to contribute to the rates, would be, while continuing 
to collect the whole ratev in the first instance from the 
occupier, to allow him to deduct a certain fixed amount 
(a half is usually suggested) in proportion to the rent 
he actually paid to his immediate landlord. Each inter- 
mediate owner would similarly make a deduction pro- 
portionate to the rent he jmid. Thus, while the occuiner 

* Arguments already used in the previous Section will not, for the most 
part, be repeated in these supplementary Sections. 
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would continue to pay a considerable proportion of the rate, 
each “owner,” in consideration of his beneficial interest, 
would also pay a part.* 

This proposal is supported on the grounds : — 

1. — That all rates more or less benefit the owner as well as the 
occupier. 

2. — (a) That some portion of the burden of the rates should be 
tlirown on owners as distinct from occupiers. 

(b) That all owners should bear their fair share of the burden, 

3. — That it is not intended, and indeed would not be just or 
desirable, that the occupier should escape local taxation altogether. 
AVluit is desired is, that the owner should also pay a share. 

4. — ((t) That it is hopeless to attempt accurately to divide the 
charge among the different interests in the property in exact pro- 
portion to the benefit received. 

(b) That the only way of doing substantial justice in the matter, 
is by/ means of a simple, though rough-and-ready, division of 
rates among the interests concerned. 

5. — That simplicity, economy, case of collection, avoidance of 
yearly assessment, minimisation of disputes, would dictate that a 
fixed proportion not of particular rates, but of the whole rate, 
should be cast on the whole property, assessed as a whole. 

C. — (o) That, as far as possible, existing machinery should be 
utilised. 

(b) 'J'hat the system of deduction would involve no new 
niuchiiiery, no new practice, and no change of principle. 

* The ilivision of rates docs not moan, of course, that tlie occupier, if 
called upon to pay £5 in rates, would necessarily be entitled (if deduction 
were fixed at a half) to deduct £2 10^. from Ids rent. The terms of tenure 
vary, and all he w’ould be entitled to do would be to deduct a portion, not 
exceedinf? half the rate, in proportion as his rent \vas less or etpiivalent t<> 
rateable value. For instance, assume a house rated at .1:200 a year. 
A is the occupier paying ^loO a year to 13, the middleman leaseholder, who 
pays .C60 ground rent to C, the freeholder. A will pay (with a rate of 4x. 
in the pound) to the Parish Authority 1140 (4if. on 4:200) ; he will deduct, 
when paying his rent to 13, £15 (2#. on £150) ; B, when paying his ground 
rent, will deduct £5 (2^. on £50). Thus A will pay £25 in rates, B £10, 
and C £6. (See Lord Hobhouse’s “ Local Taxation of Iknts in London.") 
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7. {(() That, as between the rating authority and the rate- 

payers, it would make no alteration or disturbance. 

(h) 1 hat the ratcf'ayer would have no fresh calculation to make, 
or operation to pciform, in order to recoup himself : he would 
simply pay his rent minus a fixed sum, according to a method 
familiar, in the case of income tax, both to himself and his land- 
lord. 

the method of deduction at present in force in the case 
of the income tax, works well, and could easily be extended to the 
case of rates. 

9. — (a) That the principle of the division of rates between 
owner and occupier, has been for some time in force in Scotland 
and Ireland ; and, as regards the former, was renewed and con- 
firmed under the Local Government Act of 18S8. 

{b) That, if tin; principle is good for Scotland and Ireland — 
and it has answered vciy well there — it is equally good for 
JOngland and Wal(‘s. 

10. — [a) 'Phat the Select Committee of 1800 not only con- 
demned the present system, under which the whole burden of the 
rates is borne by the occupier, but unanimously recommended : 

“ That in any arrangement of the financial I'osources of the 
Metr()])olitan Hoard, a portion of the charges for permanent 
improvements and works should be borne by the owners of 
property within the Metropolis, the rate being, in the first 
instance, paid by the occupier, and subsequently deducted from 
his rent, as is now provided in regard to the general Property 
Tax.” 

That the Select Committee of 1870 stated that, in their 
opinion — 

“ The existing system of local taxation, under which the ex- 
clusive charge of almost all rates leviable upon rateable property 
for current expenditure, as well as for new objects and permanent 
works, is placed by law upon the occupiers, while the owners aie 
generally exempt from any direct or immediate contributions in 
respect of such rates, is contrary to sound policy 

That it is expedient to make owners as well as occupiers 
directly liable for a certain jjroportion of the rates. 

That, subject to eciuitablc arrangements as regards existing 
contracts, the rates shall be collected from the occupier, pow^’r 
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l)eing given to the occupier to deduct from his rent the pro- 
portion of rates to which the owner may he made liable, etc., 
with a prohibition again.st agreements in contravention of the 
law.” 


On the other hand, it is specially argued : — 

That an arbitrary trail sfennicc of half the burden of the rates 
from the shoulders of tlic occupier to those of the owner, would be 
a gross interference with existing contracts, and would accentuate 
■existing, and create new iiieiiiialitics in the incidence of rating. 


THE SEPARATE ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION OF 
LAND VALUES AND BUIJiDINli VALUES. 

It is further contended, by tliose who advocate that a 
distinction should be diwn between the value of land and 
the value of tlie structure upon it, that the two interests 
should be separately assessed and the former rated at 
a higher percentage in the pound than the latter.^ 

1. — That, at present, rates are levied indiscriminately on 
landed property in proportion to its supposed rental value, with- 
out regard to the nature or origin of that value. 

* The whole rate would be collected from the oecu|)icr, but, so far as he 
hr:. I no beneficial interest in the j^round value, he wouhl pass on the rate to 
his immediate landlord by dcduclion from his rent. For instance, A the 
freeholder, receives a ground iviitof CCO a year from the intermediate owner, 
it 11 lets the property for .C7U to F ; C, erecting a house, again lets the 
property at a rack rent of 1:250 to U, the occupier. The iiroperty is assessed 
at .ClOO for the land, and €150 for the building ; the ground rate is fixed at 
<>*•. in the .pound, equal i;30; the building rate at 4^. in the pound, equal 
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2. — («) That the present system is faulty, inasmuch as it does 
not distinguish between the value of the building which is perish- 
able, and that of the land which is permanent. 

(A) That there are two distinct values in urban land : the 
ground value, and that of the structure erected upon it ; the 
latter is solely duo to the capital expended upon it by the 
builder, whilst the value of the land is entirely created, as well as 
maintained, by tlie presence of the town in which it is situated, 
ixnd by the improvements (pTiblic or private) introduced at the 
expense of the communit 3 \ 

3. — (a) That the whole of the - permanent element in the 
communal expenditure is found in the land. 

(It) That, indeed, communal expenditure, that ma}" improve the 
viiluo of a certain plot of land, may actually diminish (by making 
unsuitable) the value of the building upon it. 

4-. — That the land itself shoidd be directly taxed, and bear a 
large proportion of the communal expenditure, at present placed 
entirely on the building.* 

0 .— ((«) That the object is to get at, and tax, the full annual 
])rofit accruing from the mere possession of a piece of ground. 

(fj) That, thus, tlio burden of the rates would be justly 
appoi'tioned to the benefit received ; and the incidence of local 
taxation would be fixirly adjusted. 

6. - -That, so long as the rate is placed on the building, it is of 
necessity paid by the consumer of the building— the occupier, 
riace it on the land, and it would fall on the owner. 

7. — That, as under the proposed system, the ground value 
would represent the full rental value that the landlord could 
obtain for his land unburdened by rates, the rent could not be 
raised (or at the worst, to a very small extent) on the occupiei', 
because a portion of the rates had been placed on the owner. 

.c;tO ; in all .1100. D, having no beneficial iutcre.st in either house or land, 
deducts the whole of the rate from his rent ; (1, the rack-rent owner, j^ajs 
the whole of the 4:?. rate on the building (for he has the full benefit of it ) 
and the ()«. rate on the £.30 of ground value that he also enjoys, namel^ 
Cl) ; in all £39. In paying his rent to 11, he deducts therefore £21. K. in 
paying his ground rent to A, will deduct .£15, />., the 6#. latc on the £50 be 
pays, and will himself bear£G 10#. of rates (Mr. Fletcher Moulton’s evidcrue 
before Select Committee on Town Holdings, 1891. p. 49). 

* See No. 27 (ft), p. 299. 
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8. — (a) That no difficulty (and little expense after the first 
valuation) would arise in carrying out a separate valuation and 
assessment of land and building. The building represents the 
present value of so much actual capital expended, tlie land repre- 
sents the balance of the value of the property. 

(6) That surveyors habitually distinguish the two when valuing. 

On the other hand, it is contended : — 

1. — That the value of the land and of the buildings (and the 
increase in the value thereof) is so intermingled amongst the 
different owners, in proportion to the length and nature of their 
various tenures, that to attempt to value the land apart from the 
building would serve no useful or practicable object. 

2. — That the proposed plan of levy and of deduction is far too 
complicated for a system of rating, the essence of which sho\ild 
be simplicity. 

3. — (a) Tliat it would bo almost impossible to distinguish 
between, and separately to assess, the value of tlie laud a])art 
from the value of the building. 

{(j) That the ultimate basis of valuation is “ market value”; 
and it is by market value that the Local Assessment (^mmittces 
work. 

((’) That the only check on the estimate of value made by 
professional valuers, and the only test of their correctness, is 
market value. 

(d) That the only market value existing, is made u]) of the 
value of the whole property— and does not distinguish between 
the two. 

4^ — That the system would involve a fresh, comidicated, 
and enormously costly valuation of the whole of the 000,000 
houses in the Metropolis. 

(/>) That ill each case it would involve a valuation of two 
interests instead of one. 

(e) That, as the relative values of land and building varies year 
by year, there would, instead of the (piinquennial, have to bo a 
yearly valuation and assessment, with a corresponding variation in 
the amount of the rate charged on the building and the land 
respectively. 
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5. — Thut. the coiupliciitcd jisHessmeiit would give rise to endless 
disputes. 

6. — (a) Thai, as far as possible, the existing administrative 
macliinery should be utilised, mid the change that is made 
should be in consonanee with tradition and habit. This proposal 
would involve the creation of an entirely new system of valuation^ 
assessment, rating, and Cfdlection. 

(h) That, instead of the Jvating Authority dealing simply — as 
is done now — witli the occupier, whose i)osition is known, it 
would have to deal also with the owner, whose identity it is often 
ditficult to discover. 

7. — That the proposal docs not strike the real dividing line 
between owner and occupiei’. 

H. — That it would perpetuate, moreover, a source of unfairness 
that is now much felt. An occupier, by improving his house 
increases his rating, and the whole of this increased rating falls 
on him ; yet, when the lease terminates, the improved value is 
absorbed by tlu‘ reversionist. (Vmversely, if lie allows the house 
to deteriorate, he is less highly rated, and the owner comes into 
a less valuable reversion. If the rate on the building were to be 
distinguished from that on the land, this injustice would be 
greatly accentuated. 

9. — That the system would in no way prevent the owner from 
re-transfcri'ing to tlic occupier, by means of an increased rent, the 
burden thus compulsorily thrown on him. 
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THE TAXATION OE JlliVEliSlONISTS. 

Further, it is proposed to levy a separate rate on the 
freeholders in London for the recoupment of the capital 
of all loans raised for permanent improvements,'^' on tlie 
special grounds ; — 

!.--(«) That, at present, the whole of the ultimate benefit 
of permanent improvements goes to the freeholder, and the whole 
of the burden— interest and repayment of capital— falls on the 
occupier, 

(6) That permanent improvements— such as Thames Kmhank- 
munt, Holborn Viaduct, widening streets, freeing bridges, etc. — 
not only last for ever, but their value perpetually increases. 

2. — (u) That the sinking fund is merely a prudential provision, 
imposed chiefly with the view of maintaining credit. 

(A) That its existence does not benefit the occupier. Ho 
is not likely to be still in possession at tiie time that the loan will 
have been fully repaid; the reversionary benefit accrues almost 
entirely to the freeholder, 

3. — That the scheme would fairly divide the burden of 
i)ermanent improvements. The occupier would still continue 
to pay the annual interest on the loans, and thus would meet 
that portion of the cost of which lie cnjoyetl the benefit during his 
occupation. The capital Avould be repaid by the fi-eeholder, who 
will receive the ultimate benefit of the improvements. 

4. — That this is no more than a step (but it is a stet;), in the 
right direction of the fairer adjustment of rates; it meets the 
most striking and least defensible instance of the injustice of the 
present incidence. 

* The annual interest on the loans would remain as before on the occupier ; 
the sinking fund would be put on the ultimate reversionist or freeholder. 
The figures would work out as follows : — Outstanding Metropolitan Loans 
say £30,000,000, annual interest about £1,000,000, to be paid as now by the 
occupier. Sinking fund, to repay loans in oO years requires about £300,000 
a year, to be paid by the owner. 
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On the other Iniud, it is urged : — 

1. — (a) That the expenditure of the rates’ benefits different 
interests in var^’iiig degrees. The benefit of no particular rate 
is coincident with any particular interest of occupation, lease, or 
ovvnership; while all rates more or less benefit the successive 
interests in the land. 

(h) That no one can say that, at any particular moment, a 
particular rate benefits the reversioner, and to what degree. 

2. — (o) That it would be a mistake to separate improvement 
rates from other rates. All pci-sons interested in the property 
should pay their fair proportion of the rates which maintain 
its value. 

(6) That so-called temporary rates — police, poor, drainage— are 
as essential to create and to maintain the value of the land, as 
those expended on permanent improvements. 

3. — That the amount of annual charge for sinking fund on 
loans — the only part of the rate that can be said really to 
augment the value of the property of the owner — is infinitesimal 
as compared to the whole rate, and it would be inexpedient, for 
the sake of this small charge, to alter the present simple and 
convenient system of levy. 

4 . — That it would throw one particular burden directly on the 

freehold I’eversiouist, to the exoneration of all the other interests 
in the property ; though the freeholder may actually possess the 
smallest interest in the property,* and though the improvements 
might become wholly or partially exhausted before he came into 
his property. ^ 

5. — That the proposed tax would, in the case of a long lease, 
swallow up the whole or the greater part of the reversionary 
interest. 

6. — That if anything is to be done to improve the incidence 
of taxation, the reform should be comprehensive and general. 


* For instance, a property may bo let on lea^e for 91) years at a grouml 
rent of £5. The leaseholder may sub-let to another person for 20 years at 
£100, this one may be rated at £160 ; the capitalised value of each of the 
two latter interests is larger than that of the first. 
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THE RATING OP VACANT LAND. 

It is proposed that Vacant Land should be assessed to 
local rates at four per cent, of its selling value, on the 
grounds : — 

1. — That, “at present, laud available for building in the 
neighbourhood of our populous centres, though its capital value 
is very groat, is probably producing a small yearly return until 
it is let for building.” * 

2. — That, “the owners of this land are rated, not in relation to 
the real value, but to the actual annual income.” * 

3. — That, “ they can thus afford to keep their land <mt of the 
market, and to part with only small quantities, so as to raise the 
price beyond the natural monopoly price which the land would 
command by its advantages of position.” * 

4. — That, “ meantime, the geneml expenditure of the town on 
improvements is increasing the value of their property.” * 

5. — That, “ if this land were rated at, say, 4 per cent, on its 
selling value, the owners would have a more direct incentive to 
]>art with it to those who are desirous of building, and a two-fold 
advantage would result to the community. First, all the valuable 
property would con tribute to the rates, and thus the burden on 
tlio occupiers would be diminished by the increase in the rateable 
property. Secondly, the owners of the building land would be 
forced to offer their land for sale, and thus their competition with 
one another would bring down the price of building land, and so 
diminish the tak in the shape of ground rent, or price paid for 
land which is now levied on urban enterjjrise by the adjacent 
landowners, a tax, be it remembered, which is no recompense 
for any industry or expenditure on their part, but is the 
natural result of the industry and activity of the townspeople 
themselves.” * 


* Report of Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working Classes, 

1886. 
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— ((f) That the owner of the land is expending nothing on it 
himself, and all the burdens of the district — in the benefits of 
which he shares — are cast by law on his neighbours. 

{(>) That it is not just that this substantial and increasing 

unearned increment ” of land value should escape its fair share 
of taxation. 

•7. — That in many parts of London (and elsewhere) the value of 
the vacant land is very great, and its assessment and taxation 
would largely relieve the rates.* 

8. — That in some cases, large amounts of ground rents are 
received by the owner for vacant land already let for building 
but not yet built upon, yet these ground rents entirely escape 
all rates. 

9. — (a) That the present system offers a direct incentive to 
keep land out of the market ; the capital value is ever growing, 
M'ithout the owner having to pay interest on it in the shape 
of rates. 

(ft) That the evil is not a diminishing one ; inasmuch as, while 
existing “vacant land ’’may bo gradually built over, the growth 
of urban districts is always creating fresh “ vacant land.” 

10. — That this tendency to keep land out of the market, and 
its consequent dearness, helps to accentiuite the evils of over- 
crowding. 

11. — (a) That, in rating vacant land, a distinction would of 
course be made between land advantageous as open spaces, and land 
merely kept back for a larger profit. 

(h) That the taxation of vacant land intended for building 
purposes, would provide a fund that might be used for securing 
more open spaces ; and open sjmees could be acquired more chenply 
if the land were rated. 


* The Land Valuation Committee of the London County Couneil (June, 
1889) ‘’have reason to believe that in Kensington the value of the vacant 
land is not less than £1,700,000 . . . certain fields in Kensington of a soiling 
value of £400,000 are now rated only at £62 a year.” In Paddington the 
vacant land amounts to about 100 to 150 acres. The selling value of the 
land is about £3,000 per acre, and it now escapes rating altogether,” 
cto., p. 10. 
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On tlie other hand, it is argued : — 

h That to attempt to proportion the annual contribution to 
saleable value and not to annual receipts, would be contrary to 
habit and usage, and the general principle of taxation prevailing 
in this country. 

2.- -lhat as vacant land is j>roducing nothing, it should not be 
rated beyond its agricultural value. 

•1* lhat it would be unjust, first to lay rates on the capital 
value, when little or no income was being derived from the land, 
and afterwards to rate the property on the income that is actually 
earned. Tlie ultimate income could thus be rated twice over, 
once in anticipation and again in possession. 

4. — (rt) That to tax vacant land would necessitate the creation 
of new administrative machinery. 

(h) That the difficulty of defining what was, or was not, “ vacant 
building land,” and the difficulty of fairly assessing it when 
denned, would bo almost insuperable. 

— That as agricultural land gradually ripens into building 
land, the value of vacant land would be ever changing with the 
changing circumstances of the neighbourhood; an annual valuation 
and assessment would be necessary. 

— That the assessment would give rise to endless disputes 
and difficulties. 

7 . — That the great bulk of the rates arc incurred for services 
that solely benefit the land that is already built on, and in no 
way benefit the vacant land. Public improvements are not, as 
a rule, undertaken in those districts in which much land still 
remains vacant. 

— (^) 'That the ordinary operations of trade in land should not 
be artificially interfered with by special taxation. 

(h) That it would tend to crush out the small holders — 
'vho could not afford to hold unproductive land and also to pay 
rd<os — and would concentrate land in the hands of a few. 

— 'fhat building land is not in any way unduly kept off the 
market at present ; it is to the interest of the landowner to bring 
bis land into profitable occupation as quickly as he can. 

10. — (a) That it would be very undesirable unduly to force 
land into the building market; districts would be too rapidly 
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built over ; the houses would be run up cheaply and fliinsily ; a 
considerable proportion of them would not be occupied, and thus 
would not be available for rating purposes. The neighbourhood 
would be injured, and the rates would not bo benefited. 

(b) That it would act as a penalty on open spaces ; for it would 
tend to drive into the building market, open spaces, private 
parks, gardens, etc., which, greatly to the advantage of the neigh- 
bourhood, are now free of buildings, and would so remain much 
longer, or for over, if not rated. 

11. — (a) That it would lead to the collusive alienation of 
portions of the frontage, etc., in order nominally to destroy the 
value of the land for rating purposes. 

(b) That, unless empty houses, at present exempt from rates, 
wore also rated, the law would be evaded by the provision of 
temporary structures, left uninhabited. To rate empty houses 
would act as a discouragement to that development of building 
which the rating of vacant lands is intended to promote. 

12. — (a) That the quantity of land still left vacant, where land 
is of high rateable value, is very small, and the relief to the rates 
from taxing it would be infinitesimal. 

(6) That the evil, as far us it exists at all, is of a temporary 
nature, and is rapidly diminishing as the vacant lands come into 
the market. 


A MUNICIPAL DEATH DUTY. 

In addition to the local taxation of rents or annual 
values, it is contended, tliat the capital value of ground 
values should be also locally taxed, by means of a Municipal 
Death Duty on Healty.* 

* By some it is proposed to hand over the whole of the Succession duty— * 
icforming and increasing it— to local purposes. 
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This proposal is supported, on the grounds : — 

1. — That taxes (or rates) on income should be kept apart 
from those on capital. 

— That there is no real connection in urban districts between 
rent and capital value ; the terms of tenure are so various, that 
the amount of the former is no real test of the value of the 
latter. 

•h — That the various proposals for taxing ground values, deal 
only with land and houses regarded as sources of income, and do 
not touch the capital value, which must be separately taxed. 

4. — That to tax only immediate income and not capital value, 
is to leave untouched many important local sources of wealth, 
where the present rent bears no real pro}K)rtion to the value of 
the reversion, where the consideration to the landlord has taken 
the shape of a fine or premium, in the case of vacant lands, etc. 

0 . — (a) That the mere division of the rate between owner and 
occupier, though a step in the right direction, would not cjist a 
sufficiently heavy burden on ground values for local purposes. 

(f>) That, moreover, to a large extent, the owner would be able 
to shift the burden of the divided rate back again on to the 
shoulders of the occupier. 

6. — That, the capital value of the property is greatly enhanced 
by the expenditure from the rates, and should contribute accord- 

i'lgiy- 

7. — (a) That the easiest and simplest way of taxing the capital 
values of land and buildings, is to tax it on its transfer at death. 

(i) That to attempt to assess and levy an annual tax on each 
beneficial interest in a property, in proportion to its capital value, 
and annual increment of value, is inexpedient if not impossible. 

(c) That a death duty, levied as it would be periodically on 
the property, would fairly represent a commuted annual tax ; and, 
thereby, the capital value of the interest of each owner in the 
I roperty would be automatically, equitjibly, and witliout difficulty 
reached. 

8. — That a death duty increases proportionately to the wealth 
of the country. 

0,—(a) That, by means of a municipal death duty on realty, 
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the capital value of the “unearned increment — due to commuiuil 
expenditure, and therefore a fit subject for communal taxation 
— would be taxed for local purposes. 

(b) That, by this means, would be caught and taxed for local 
purposes, the profits periodically taken by the owner on many 
estates in the form of premiums or fines ; which at present escape 
rates, and income tax as w-cllf 

10. — (a) That a municipal death duty would be a tax on the 
lines of least resistance. An annual tax on capital values would 
be difficult of collection, and would meet with determined oppo- 
sition ; a death duty would be easy to collect, and, being accom- 
panied by an accession of wealth, is the least unpleasant of all 
forms of direct taxation. 

(b) That the machineiy of collection is ready to hand. 

11. — (^i) That the grant of a moiety of the probate duty to 
local purposes, was a concession of the principle that the property 
of a locality should contribute to the communal expenses of the 
locality. 

(6) That, personal ty,J however, cannot be localised for taxation ; 
and, though part of the proceeds can be handed over to local 
authorities, the duty as a whole must bo collected by the Imperial 
Exchequer, and form part of the general revenue of the country, 
and not of a particular locality. 

(c) That real estate, J on the other band, is essentially of a 
local character, and can be easily localised for purposes of taxation. 
Its value varies with the variations in the prosperity of the 
district. A death duty on realty could be assessed and collected 
(if necessary) by local authorities. 

12. — That there is, therefore, no more fitting subject for tax- 
ation for local purposes than real property in towns ; and no more 

* Increasing in the Metropolis at the rate of a capital sum of some four 
to five millions annually. Rcc 12 (A), p. 21)6. 

f It is proposed by some, that a direct tax should be levied on re version ists 
on coming into possession; and that “ fines ” and “ premiums ” should be 
directly taxed by means of a heavy ad valorem stamp duty on the transac- 
tion— the proceeds to be reckoned as local revenue. 

I • Realty = land and house property; Personalty = broadly, property 
other than land and houses; leasehold property partakes of the nature 
of both. 
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easy and just method of reaching its owners than by a municipal 
death duty. 

13. — (a) That the improved incidence of local taxation by the 
division of rates, etc., would produce no additional revenue for 
local purposes. 

(b) That new sources of revenue are essential in the Metropolis, 
in order to enable the London County Council, without throwing 
intolerable burdens on the ratepayers, to carry out necessary and 
urgent works of public utility and convenience. 

U. — That, by means of a municipal death duty, new sources of 
revenue could be obtained without injury to individuals, without 
disturbance to trade, and without depreciating the value of the 
property, or affeotiug the spending power of existing incomes. 

15. — («) That a properly revised and reformed local death duty 
on realty, would produce a far larger revenue than the succession 
duty does at present.* 

(/>) That it would enable the Imperial and the local authorities 
to cooperate for the purpose of obtaining more accurate assess- 
ments, and to prevent evasion. 

1C. — That, xiiider the existing death duties, realty as compared 
to personalty, is too lightly taxed.f 

17. — That, more especially, is the urban land owner lightly 
taxed as compared to the urban householder. The latter (if a, 
leaseholder) pays probate duty, pays succession duty, pays rates, * 
pays outgoings, and improves the property : the former merely 
pays succession duty ; and that on his life interest only. J They are 

* The succession duty at present produces for tlie -whole of the country 
{ibout X 1,200,000 a year, of which about one-tliirdis derived from personalty. 

t Personalty is liable to probate duty and to legacy duty ; realty only to 
the far lighter succession duty. Personalty is liable to duty on its full 
capital value, realty only on the value of the life interest of the successor, 
after deduction of incumbrances. The death tluties on pei-soiialty are 
payable when due, those on realty are spread over a series of years, ele. 
The above are broadly the distinctions between the res[)ectivc burdens on 
t' e two ; but, so great is the complication of the death duties, that they are 
only roughly coiTect. (See ** Handbook to the Death Dutien,'' especially 
tables pp. 00-0,).) 

X Two brothers, A and B, take bequests of equal value under their father's 
will. A is left a beneficial lease of a house in London valued at £3,000. 

B is left a freehold reversion of a similar house, with an annual rent of £100 
reserved, the rent and reversion being worth £3,000. A will pay, and at 
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at the opposite ends of the scale of Imperial and Local taxation ; 
and the case for the relief of the latter at the expense of the 
former is overwhelming. 

18. — (a) (By some.) That there is no reason why the municipal 
death duties on urban realty should necessarily be extended to 
rural realty. The two descriptions of property stand on an 
entirely different footing; and the latter may well receive 
immunity from taxation denied to the former. The rural land- 
owner pays the rates directly or indirectly, pays outgoings, and is 
subject to foreign competition. The urban landowner does not 
pay rates, while his property benefits from them, does not suffer 
from foreign competition, and the outgoings and improvements are 
thrown on the tenant. 

{h) That, as the tax would be a local one, there is no necessity 
for uniformity throughout the country ; it might well vary 
according to local wants. 

1 9. “-That a revision and reform of the succession duty — and of 
the death duties as a whole— is urgently needed ; the institution 
of a municipal death duty would enlist on the side of reform 
the powerful influence of the liOcal Autliorities and the urban 
ratepayer. 

20. — That the death duty alone among direct taxes could be 
easily graduated ; and its extension would afford facilities for 
further graduation,* 

21. — That a system of “special death duties" exists in several 
of the States of the American Union. 

On the other hand, it is contended : — 

1. — That (as has been already argued), t the “owner” docs pay 

once, for death duty £J)0 ; B will pay only about £22 10^. A will pay, 
during the term of his wasting lease, income tax, house duty, and local 
rates. B will pay nothing but income tax on the £100 ground rent. 
(Sir Thomas Farrer, Jlcmo. Muntripai Death Duty, Loridon County Council, 
Feb. 20, 1891.) 

♦ See '' Incidence cf Imperial Taxation"' 

The introduction of the Estate Duty— an extra 1 per cent, on all estates 
above £10,000 in value— constitutes a first step in the graduation of tficso 
duties. 

•t See previous Sections. 
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liis full and fair proportion of the burden of the rates ; and it 
Avould be unfair to levy a special and extra tax on his savings, 
which, as income, have borne their share of rates. 

2. — That such a tax would diminish the saleable value of 
property. 

3. — (a) That to assess and to levy a death duty for local 
purposes, would be a very difficult if not impossible fiscal opera- 
tion. No distinction of locality for each portion of the proi)erty 
is made ; and no separate valuation is made of land and house 
property in different localities when owned by Corporations, or 
us partnersliip property. 

{/)) That, further, no capital valuation of property is made for 
succession duty at all, and to do so is a very difficult matter. 

(c) That all sorts of exceptions and complications exist, that 
would make a local death duty very difficult of levy. 

l.--That, except as part of a general reform of the death duties, 
the introduction of a special local duty would add still further to 
the existing complications of the duties ; and Parliament has not 
the time to devote to a thorough reform of the death duties. 

5. — (a) That the amount of the additional revenue to be derived 
from a local succession duty would not be great. 

{h) I’hat the thirty millions of rateable property in London 
is not ‘‘ realty ” in the ordinary sense ; enormous deductions 
'vould have to be made from the nominal capital value of the 
[)roperty that would bo brought under the tax. 

(c) That the bulk of the rateable value of property in London 
consists of leasehold property. Leasehold property is already 
over heavily taxed — paying probate duty, succession duty, and 
contributing most of the rates — and it would be unjust, as well as 
inexpedient, to tax this property «all over again by means of a 
municipal death duty. 

C. — (rt) That, unless the duty were placed specifically and 
solely on ground rents, the burden of it would be borne by the 
c nmtless other interests, and only to a small degree by the 
reversionist or freeholder. 

(b) That to place a duty on ground rents and not on any other 
portions of the ground value, would be unjust. 

7.— (a) That a death duty must be uniform throughout the 
country; local variations would be very unjust, as well as most 
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difficult of administration. An increased succession duty would 
have to be applied equally to land in rural districts, which 
already bears its full share of local burdens, as to land in towns 
which, it is alleged, is largely exempt from local charges. 

(h) That, whatever may be the case in towns, land in rural 
districts is not in a position to bear any heavier burden of 
taxation. 


“BETTERMENT.” 

It is proposed that, where a permanent improvement 
is made in London at the expense of the rates, the London 
County Council should have the power of partly recouping 
themselves for the outlay, by charging the adjacent property, 
specially benefited by the improvement, with a special rent- 
charge, assessed on each separate property in proportion 
to the benefit accruing thereto.*' 

The principle of “ Betterment ” is supported, on the 
grounds : — 

1. — (a) That, where the value of the adjacent property has 
been directly and distinctly appreciated by expenditure on public 
improvements, it is just that a portion of the cost of the improve- 
ment should be borne by th§ property deriving a special advan- 
tage from the operation. 

(h) That the increase in rental values, arising from public 

♦ This proposal was embodieil in the “Strand Improvement Bill ” of the 
London County Council, of ISDU. The Bill w'ns referred to a Committee 
of the House of Commons, who threw out the Bill. A similar proposal was 
contained in the General Bowers Bill of the L. C. C. of 18U2, applying to 
the Cromwell Bead bridge. The bill was also referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and the “ betterment ” clause was thrown out by the casting vote of 
the chairman. 
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expenditure, should, as far as possible, be intercepted and pre- 
vented from falling into the hands of private individuals, who 
have contributed nothing to the cost, but whose property is 
accidentally and incidentally benefited thereby. 

2. — That, at present, while those interested in the adjacent 
land and houses often gain enormously from the increased value of 
their property, due to the expenditure of municipal funds, the 
whole burden is thrown on the ratepayers at large. 

3. — That, by a system of “betterment,” a portion of tlio 
“ unearned increment ” — due to the outlay and industry of the 
community, would bo saved to the community. 

4. — (a) That the principle, that a special contribution towards 
local improvements should in equity be made by the inhabitants 
of the locality specially benefited, is already embodied in the 
law ; inasmuch as a certain portion of the cost is often placed on 
the district in which the improVemelit is made, the balance only 
being a charge on the rates of the whole Metropolis.* 

(6) That the practical application of this principle is open to 
much objection, inasmuch as all the inhabitants of a pai’ticular 
district are specially rated, irrespective of whether or no the 
particular property in 'which they are interested has been 
improved, injured, or unaffected ; while those outside the arbitrary 
area are altogether exempt from the S 2 )ecial rate, though their 
property may have been benefited by the improvement. 

5. — (a) That the princij)le of “ betterment” applied to indi- 
vidual properties is at once more rational and more equitable. 

(6) That, under it, no special contribution w'ould be required 
except from those who were actually benefited. 

6. — (a) That no individual would be injured. The circum- 
stances of each property and of each interest in the proj)erty, 
would be judged bn its own merits. The s 2 )ecial rate would not 
bo charged except where actual benefit accrued ; and the burden 
would be proportioned to the benefit. 

* For instance, under the Metropolitan Improvement Act, 188i), the 
London County Council were authoriseil to purchase a piece of ground in 
Tottenham Court Koad, to be used as an open space, and one half of the 
cost was charged on the ratepayers of St. Pancras, the other being charged on 
the whole of the ratepayers of the Metrt>poIis. 
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(b) That the London County Council would not be the judge 
in its own cause. Security would be taken, in case of dispute, 
for proper judicial hearing and arbitration before a competent 
tribunal. 

7. — That only a portion of the whole charge would be put on 
the individuals benefiting ; the ratepayers at large would bear 
their share of the expenditure. 

8. — That while private individuals should not suffer for the 
benefit of the public, neither should they gain at the expense of 
the community. 

That, at present, when portions of a property are 
taken, the owner is usually remunerated twice ; first, directly, for 
the portion taken, and secondly, indirectly, by the enhanced value 
of that part of the property not expropriated. 

(b) That persons often receive payments for demolitions or 
alterations, which actually add to the value of their property ; 
nothing is taken from them by way of contribution, though they 
may have secured enormous and double compensation.* 

10. - -That the Act of 1882, amending the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Acts, admitted the principle of betterment ” as regarded the 
demolition of “ obstructive ” (insanitary, etc.) buildings. 

11. — That, as the principle of “worsement” — compensation 
by the public authority where a property has been depreciated in 
value by a public improvement— is already practically existent ; 
the opposite principle of ‘‘betterment” ought also to prevail. 

12. — (ff) That to place a special rate for “betterment” 
directly on property, would do something (and this without inter- 
fering with existing contracts) to improve the existing incidence 
of rating, under which the whole of the rates are paid by the 
occupier. 

(b) That the betterment charge would result in the part pay- 
ment by the owner of the cost of permanent improvements from 
which he at present almost altogether escapes. 

* “ Six feet, for instance, has been taken off a frontage, and instead of 
facing, as they liave hitherto done, a mean court, or a wretched side of 
a street, they find themselves in a fine thoroughfare, and the remaining 
part of their property is worth twice or three times as much as tlie 
whole of it was before.” (Report, Royal Commission on the Housing of 
he Poor.) 
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13. — ^That the great cost to the rates of public improvements, 
and the present unfair apportionment of the burden of the out- 
lay, constitute a serious obstacle in the way of carrying through 
many public improvements urgently needed. Both these obstacles 
would be diminished by the adoption of the principle of “ better- 
ment.” 

14. — (a) That the alleged cost and difficulty of assessing tlio 
amount of charge to be paid, is greatly exaggerated; the diffi- 
culties of valuation and assessment (especially after the first few 
test cases had been decided) tend greatly to disappear in 
practice. 

{!)) That — as, now, in the case of compulsory purchase of land 
— the questions in dispute would usually be settled by private 
arrangement, and actual arbitration would not often be necessary. 

15. — (a) That it is not expedient that the London County 
('ouncil (or any other public Body) should purchase more land 
than it actually requires for its improvements. Such a course 
would tend unnecessarily to involve that Body in large financial 
transactions, and to give rise to the suspicion, if not the tempta- 
tion, of malversation. 

(h) That to have to buy up the area “ bettered,” in order to 
resell, would cause far greater disturbance and inconvenience to 
individuals, and would be a greater interference with the rights 
of property, than the application of the system of “ betterment.” 

16. — (a) That the system of “Betterment,” or special assess- 
ment, prevails in most of the difl’erent States of tlie American 
Union. 

{h) That the principle has been adopted in New South \V ales 
and other Colonics. 

On the other hand, it is argued : — 

1. — That a public end does not justify a private wrong ; and 
^Ulny persons assessed to the “improvement charge ” would in 
reality have been injured and not benefited by the public im- 
provement. 

2. — That the appreciation of value— arising from increased 
trade, etc.— accruing to one part of a district, is to a large 
extent only obtained to the detriment of other parts of the 
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locality, which suffer from the diversion of traffic, etc. If there 
is to be “ betterment” there must equally be “worsement”; and, 
in the end, the local authority, after undergoing the worry and 
cost of attempted assessment, would pecuniarily bo no better off 
than before. 

3. — That the principle of worsemeiit” docs not really exist ; 
and the “ injuriously affected ” principle is of very limited 
application ; and, this being so, it would be manifestly unfair 
to introduce the principle of betterment.” 

4. — That the chief benefit of these great public improvements 
is reaped, not by the locality, but by the community at large. 

5. — That while, no doubt, it is true that a certain number of 
persons are advantaged by a public improvement, as a matter of 
fact, it is not the expenditure of the public Body but subsequent 
private enterprise that improves the neighbourhood. A new 
thoroughfare, for instance, is advantageous for the general traffic, 
yet docs not of itself raise local values ; but it stimulates 
local owners to improve their property. This they will only 
do with a view to profit; and, if the anticipated profit is to 
be swallowed up by a special rate, the incentive to improvement 
will disappear. 

6. — (rt) That the difficulty, delay and expense of dealing with, 
and assessing, each separate case of alleged “ betterment ” would 
be overwhelming. 

(/>) That each interest in the property would have to be 
separately assessed ; and, in nearly every property, there arc at 
least three (or more) interests involved-freeholder, lessee, and 
occupier. 

7. — That no means exist of accurately distinguishing between 
the proportion of the benefit that goes to the community and that 
which goes to individual owners. 

8. — (a) That it would be impossible fairly to assess the benefit 
accruing in any individual case. 

(h) That in many — probably most cases — the increased value 
accruing would be prospective and contingent. To assess the 
amount of this prospective gain, Would be ^ pure guess work, and 
real justice could not be done. 

(c) That, in many cases, 'the value of a site could not be 
increased, unless the building on it were to be pulled down and a 
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new one more adapted to the improved position of the site 
erected. This increased value could not perhaps (under the 
terms of the lease) begin to accrue for a long term of years, 
perhaps would never accrue. tax this hypothetical Value 
iimiicdiately would bo grossly unjust ; not to tax it, if it accrued, 
would be unjust to the ratepayers at large. 

9. (a) lhat endless “hard cases” to individuals would occur. 

(h) that, in every case, probably, cither the community or the 

individual would advantage too much or too little. 

10. — (a) That the assessment would give rise to endless 
friction, complaint, and litigation. Armies of surveyors would be 
engaged to outswear each other as to the benefits, or the reverse, 
that could, would, or should accrue to the property contiguous to 
the improvement. 

(h) That the door would be opened to all kinds of jobbery, 
trickery, and corruption. 

— That, thus, however good the principle, its practical ap- 
plication — and the application here is everything — would be 
enormously difficult if not impossible. 

12. — That, for all practical purposes, the power that already 
exists of specially charging on a particular district a portion of 
the cost of the improvement is sufficient and satisfactory. It 
proceeds on >vell-known public lines. It deals with the com- 
munity as a whole, it makes no class or individual distinctions ; it 
is neither costly nor difficult of administration. 

13. — (a) That the true policy of the London County Council is 
to foster and not to discourage private entei*prise and expendi- 
ture, and to reap its harvest at the quinquennial veluation. 

(fj) That, under the quinquennial valuation, the assessment of 
the property to tlic rates is increased, and the “unearned 
increment ” is tajfed exactly in proportion to the benefit received. 

IL — That the London County ( V)uncil should extend the area 
nf its compulsory purchase ; should acquire, at its present value, 
property likely to bo really and largely benefited, and sub- 
sequently should re-sell at the improved value. 

15.— (a) That, far from encouraging the extension of public 
improvements, the adoption of the principle of “betterment’' 
would in every case of proposed improvements, raise up over- 
whelming local opposition to the scheme. 
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(b) That it would cause endless and bitter strife between the 
Local Authority and the ownera and occupiers of the property 
within the area scheduled. 

1 6. — That for two or throe years — while the charge was being 
assessed— dealings in the property affected would be paralysed. 

17. — That the institution of a rent charge, tends to limit the 
power of the owner over his property — converts a freehold into a 
leasehold. 

18. — That it would either involve interference with contracts ; 
or else the special charge would, like the other rates, in the end 
fall exclusively on the occupier.* 

19 . — (By some.) That the principle of “ betterment,” if adopted 
at all, should be adopted by a public Act applying to every ense, 
and not be introduced by a side wind in a private Act applying to 
a particular case only. 


See Section on Ground Valnesf^ l)p. 307-9. 
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Ttie question of reforming the incidence of Imperial 
taxation has been raised, and, it is (iontendod, that the 
existing system of taxation should bo so altered, as 
to press less lieavily on the poorer classes, and more 
heavily on tlio richer classes. . 

No definite scheme of reform is before', the country j 
but it is generally contended that indirect taxation 
should be some'what reduced, and that direct taxation 
should be somenvliat increased; and that the latter 
should be graduated according to the amount and the 
^iharacter of the income or j)i’operty ; and imposed, 
either in the form of a graduated Death Duty, or in 
that of a graduated Income-tax, or both. 

This proposal is supported on the grounds : — 

!• — That something ought to be done to reduce the 
inequalities of wealth, and this can be most conveniently 

* In the earliest editions this section shjod under the heading of “ Direct 

Indirect Taxation,” and the question of the retention or non-retention of 
tlie Income-tax w.as argued out. But since the book first appeared in 1880, 
Ihe (juestion of the retention of the Income-tax — brought prominently 
forwai-d by Mr, Gladstone in 1874 — ^has been practically settled in the 
^T-ffirmative, and the further question is now rapidly coming to the front, 
'vhether the Income-tax itself should not be maintained at a high figure and 
•ftlso be graduated. 
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accomplished, and without hardship to individuals or injury 
to property, by an alteration in the incidence of taxation. 

2. — (a) That property must increase its “ insurance,” and 
its “ ransom.” 

(h) That each man ought to pay in proportion to the pro- 
tection and security he enjoys. At present the poor man, 
who has little to preserve, pays far more in proportion to 
the advantages he obtains. 

3. — (rt) That the burden of taxation ought to be dis- 
tributed according to the ability of the tax-payer;* the 
heaviest burden should be placed on the shoulders best able 
to bear it. 

(/>) That the present system of taxation is fundamentally 
unjust. Though it may be “ equality of contribution,” it is 
not equality of sacrifice ’’—the true principle of taxation— 
for a millionaire to pay the same amount in proportion to 
his income as a working man. 

4. — [a) That necessary expenditure ought to be lightly 
taxed, and only superfluities heavily taxed. 

(h) That while the greater part of the income of a ri(;li 
man is expended in superfluities and enjoyments, the margin 
remaining to a poor man over and above his necessities is 
infinitesimal. 

(c) That though it may be true, that in the end all 
taxation comes out of the wage fund, and therefore affects 
all classes alike, the immediate pressure of the taxation is 
felt most by those with' very limited incomes, to whom 
every penny is of great and direct importance. 

5. — That indirect taxation presses much more heavily on 
the poor than on the rich ; heaviest in proportion on those 


“ The subjects of every State ought to contribute tovs’ards the suppoi t of 
the government as nearly as possible in proportion to their respectiu- 
abilities ; that is, in proportion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy 
under the protection of the State.’’— Smith. 
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wlio liRve the smallest means. Custom anti excise duties 
being mostly (and rightly so) specific duties,* the cheaper 
description of goods, namely those chiefly consumed hy the 
working classes, pay a far heavier duty in proportion to 
their value than the dearer, f 

G.— That this inequality of taxation can be best reduced 
hy inci easing the burden in proportion to the amount of 
property taxed, and this can onl}'’ be done hy means of 
direct taxation. 

7. — That it cannot be unjust for the rich to pay taxation 
in equal proportion to the poor. The injustice lies in forcing 
the poor, as at present, to pay more in proportion than the 
rich. The benefit of the doubt should be given in favour 
of the poor rather than of the rich ’ 

8. — That land especially has escaped its fair share of 
taxation, in consequence of the lighter ‘‘ deatli duties ” to 
which it is subject compared to those levied on personal 
property.: 

1). — (r/) T’hat precarious incomes pay as much income-tax 
as those derived from realised capital, tliough much of the 
former has to be treated by the recipient as capital and not 
as expendable income. 

{h) That those who, at ijresent, suffer most from the burden 
of taxation, are the poorer class of income-tax payers, who 
are severely hit, both by direct and indirect taxes ; and it 
IS just that the richer classes should pay a higher income- 
tax in order to relieve them. 

* A ‘‘ specific ” or rated ” duty is one that is levied on hulk or accord- 
uc 1,0 quantity, and takes no account of the value of the goods ; an “ ad 
valorem ” duty is one that varies according to the value. 

t The tobacco duty, for instance, constitutes a tax of considerably over 
1000 per cent, on the cheapest kinds of tobacco, and one of under 10 per 
cent, on the best class of cigars. 
t See “ Ilandhook to the Death Dutiest'^ 
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10. — (a) I’hat the principle of a graduated incouio-tnx 
is already practically conceded. The exemptions and abale- 
ments which exist in the assessment of the income-tax 
already graduate that tax up to a certain point.* 

(h) That the introduction of the “ Estate Duty — a special 
death duty on estates of l.T0,000 and upwards — has intro- 
duced tlie germ of the principle of graduation into the Deatli 
Duties. 

(c) That the deatli duties are graduated already according 
to relationshi]) ; wliile the}" are also differential in favour of 
realty. 

11. — That an injustice does not obtain a prescriiitivc? 
right to (‘ontinue because it is one of long standing, but 
ought rather the sooner to he abolished. 

12. — That a larger amount of income should in any case 
be derived from direct than from indirect taxation, inasmucli 
as the former is less costly to levy, and causes less inter- 
ference with the process of trade and manufacture', ami 
being more obvious and more irksome, is more likely to stir 
up ])ul)lic opinion in favour of economy ; while a man can 
entirely escape all indirect taxation. 

13. — (By some.) That though all indirect taxation could 
not and should not be abolished (certainly not that derivi'd 
from taxes on intoxicating liquors), its pressure might be 
considerably relieved by the abolition of the remaining taxes 
on articles of food. 

14. — (By some.) That a system of graduated taxation, 


* Under the present law all incomes under £1.^)0 are exempt ; on inoniiio'' 
up to £400 a year, £120 is first deducted hcforc the tax is assessed. There-sult 
of these exemptions and abatements is that, with the Income-tax at Ih/.. ‘‘O 
income of £1.50 pays nothinjr, one of £180])ays at the rate of about pi. in tin' 
£, one of £250 at the rate of Id. in the £, one of £.350 at the rate of 1 
the £. one of £400 and abovh at the rate of 3r/. in the £. For a detaile‘1 
history of the Income-tax see Finance and Politics. 
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by producing a much larger revenue, would enable works of 
public utility to be undertaken. 

On the other hand it is contended : — 

!• — 00 That wealth, as such, ought not to be specially 
taxed. Each member of the commonwealth should bear his 
fair measure of its expenditure, and indirect taxation being 
taxation on expenditure is fairer than direct, which often 
includes the taxation of savings. 

[It is generally conceded, however, that both forms of 
taxation should be levied in due proportions.] 

{h) 'I’hat the incomes of all should be taxed in arithmetical 
proportions — an income of t‘4000 should pay ton times as 
much as one of .4‘400, as it docs cat present — but should not 
be taxed in fancy proportions. 

‘2. — {<i) That all taxation, whether direct or indirect, by 
aifccting the wage fund, ultimately falls on the whole com> 
munity ; on the poorer as well as on tin; richer classes. 

(li) That the income of everyone, rich or poor, is cither 
spent or saved. Jf spent, it gives employment ; if saved, it 
increases the wage fund. Jt cannot be made to do double 
duty ; and though a greater amount of taxation might be 
obtained from the rich, to that extent would their powers of 
employment be diminished. The whole question is one of 
incidence, not of increased means, and no increased publi(^ 
iiiid lo(*al ex])enditure could be undertaken on the strengtli 
of the taxation of the rich, without a corresponding dimi- 
nution of the ordinary employment of the working classes. 

' ct a system of graduated taxation is chiefly advocated on 
the ground that by its means increased national and local 
expenditure could be undertaken. 

3. — (a) That any system of graduated taxation, of taxation 
on wealth, instead of merely shifting a burden, would cripple 
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industry, would diminish the incentive to thrift, would drive 
capitul out of the countiy, and thus, in the end, would 
impoverish the nation, diminish the revenue, and injure, 
l)rimarily, the working classes. 

(/>) That capital and labour are not antagonistic ; to over- 
tax the former is to injure both. Capital is essential to 
labour, not an enemy to be ransomed or enslaved. 

4. — (a) 'riiat if there ought not to be taxation without 
representation, there certainly should not be representation 
without taxation ; yet, if all taxation were direct, the working 
classes would escape it altogether. 

(b) 'riiat, more especially, iiulirect taxation should not be 
diminished now that the franchise has been largely extended. 

(c) That it is essential to the peace and prosperity of tlie 
country that the working classes should bear a considerable 
portion of the burdens of the Empire, 

5. — (a) That as the minority would pay the greater shan^ 
of taxation, the majority would bo inclined still further to 
graduate taxation, and to enter on extravagant expenditure, 
of which they would bear no adequate proportion. The 
principle of graduated taxation once admitted, would form a 
most dangerous precedent. 

(b) That already the national expenditure. Imperial and 
liocal, is hir too heavy, and any incentive to increased 
expenditure would be nothing short of a calamity. 

6. — That any system of graduated income-tax would tend 
to set class against class, ihe poor against the rich. 

7. — That all estimates of the taxation of individuals or ol 
<•1 asses are fallacious, and worthless for purposes of com- 
parison. It is impossible to say what proportion of taxation 
is borne by any one class, and what by another ; it is im- 
possible indeed to draw the line between classes themselves. 

8. — ((f) That any inequality which may exist in the pfl}'' 
ment of indirect taxation is fully redressed by means of the 
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income-tax as now levied, the lioiise-tax, and the legacy, 
probate, and succession duties. 

(h) That when the question of the incidence of taxation is 
considered, tlie whole burden of taxation, Tjocal as well as 
Imperial, must be taken into account in deciding what 
burdens land, capital, and labour — the three factors which 
have to <;oiitribute — do bear, and should bear. 

9. — {(() 'i’hat the exemption given on the income-tax was 
given in order to cover all those incomes which are derived 
from manual labour, from wages as distinct from salary or 
earnings. 

(h) That the abatements given under the income-tax are, 
in no way, in the form of graduation, i.e,, the higher the 
income, the heavier the tax. They were introduced, not as 
an increased burden on the more wealthy, but as a relief to 
the poorer classes of income-tax payers, who suffer most 
from taxation. 

(c) That the Kstate Duty implies no graduation of the ’ 
Death Duties. Total exemption is given on estates below 
iJ10,000, equivalent to the incomes under ,i*4C0 a year, 
which are allowed abatenuait under the income-tax. On 
estates above £10,000 the tax is uniform. 

10. — That the total taxation on land is already overheavy, 
and to increase it would tend still further to discourage 
small purchasers, and would diminish and not increase the 
number of landowners. 

11. — That, taking taxation as a whole, there is equality of 
taxation on pcn inanent and on “ precarious ” incomes.* 


* The CoramissioiuTs of Inlaii<l Revenue, in their Repoi’t for 1884-6, j)oint 
this out, and ^ive as an instance the case of two men : A. appointed to a 
place worth .ttttOO a yeai’, and B. succeeding to £20,000 of Consols, which 
will also produce £600 a year. Both pay Income-tax, amounting in thirty 
years to, say, £4.50, hut B. pays in addition £600 Prohate Duty not paid by 
A., SI that in thirty years one has paid £1,050, the other only £460, and they 
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12. — (a) That if the graduation is to be on bequest or 
inheritance, its incidence would depend entirely on length of 
life. 

[h) That such graduation of taxation would tempt to 
fraudulent evasion by grants of property during life. 

13. — (a) That if the graduation is to he effected by a 
graduated annual income-tax, the tax will be difficult or im- 
possible to collect, and lead to much fraud. At present tlie 
income-tax is collected at its source ; and, as assessed undt^r 
some of tlie schedules — incomes derived from Government 
and other securities, official salaries, Ac. — is automatic, being 
a uniform tax, while it is comparatively easy of collection 
under the other schedules. If, however, a system of gradua- 
tion were introduced, everyone would have annually to 
declare the whole amount of his income. 

(/;) That, at present, tlie income-tax leads to much fraud 
and evasion — the honest pay, while the dishonest partially 
escape. If the income-tax were graduated, the temptation 
to fraud and evasion would be very largely increased. 

14. — That the income-tax is unfair, inasmuch as it taxes 
in the same iiroiiortion incomes derived from earnings and 
those derived from invested capital ; and that from its 
very nature it is impossible to place it on an equitable basis. 
To graduate it, would be still further to accentuate its 
unfairness. 

15. — That it is inexpedient to levy further income 
from direct as against indirect taxation, inasmuch as direct 
taxation does not touch the poorer classes, and does not 
bring home to them, as does indirect, the personal interest 
which they have in national economy, and the evils of 
war and of national extravagance. 

have both received the same amount of income. But, against this it may 
|)ointed out, that, if llie two men have tliroughout sj)ent the same amounts 
at the end of the thirty yeais B. will still bo some Jt 111,400 hotter off than A. 
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16. — That the power of increasing the income-tax on a 
sudden emergency would be largely discounted if it were 
already a graduated tax levied at a high rate. 

17. (^0 ihat indirect taxation produces the largest 
return with the least friction. 

(h) That largely to reduce indirect taxation would involv(' 
a disproportionately increased cost of collection. 

(c) That it would iiecessitat(‘ the reduction or remission 
of taxation on intoxicating liquors (from which most of tlie 
indirect taxation is derived), and thus, their increased con- 
sumption would be encouraged. 

18. — That the attempts formerly made (in 1377, 1641, 
1G1)8, and partially in 1798) to impose a form of graduated 
inconuj or poll tax w(‘re eminently unsuccessful in their 
results. 

19. — That the existing system of taxation— which is of 
slow and steady growth, and which lias been constructed, 
elaborated, and adjusted with the greatest possible care— 
has worked successfully, and without friction or discontent. 

20. — That the wealthier classes have on the whole used 
their wealth in a judicious and public-spirited manner. 

[Many who are opposed to any system of graduated taxa- 
tion are in favour of an inquiry into the whole (piestion of 
the incidence of taxation, especially in regard to the in- 
cidence of the income-tax.] 
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Though the question of “ Ecciprocity ’’ is still hut 
a pious opinion,’’ it may be worth while to give the 
arguments advanced for and against the proposal to 
impose reciprocal duties on foreign manufactured 
goods. The question of the re-imposition of a duty 
on coi’n, is not sufficiently within the range of prac- 
tical politics to entitle it to discussion here. 

A system of Eeciprocity is supported on the 
grounds : — 

1. — {a) That Eeciprocity is in no way “ Protection.” The 
evils of Protection and the advantages of h’ree Trade are 
acknowledged ; but a weapon of retaliation is necessary ia 
order to bring protectionist nations to tlieir senses, and to 
force tliein to accept Free Trade. 

(h) That England has deliberately stripped herself of tl»e 
weapons by wliich the war of tariffs must be fought ; and 
tliese she must resume in order to retain her commercial 
superiority. 

2. — That free trade was intended to create a free inter- 
change of goods all the world over, and this would have 

* The question of Reciprocity or “ Fair Trade ” is argued out in much 
greater detail (with figures, &c.) in the second edition of the Political 
Manvah In one of the Cobden Gub Leaflets (published 1885), I luavc 
endeavoured to show by figufes the Imjpossibilify of adopting the fiscal 
policy of “ Fair Trade.” 
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been beneficial ; such a result has not, liowever, ensueil , 
and thei’(3fore true “ free trade ” does not exist, but only 
one-sided Free Trade. That is, we have opened our 
markets free to the world, and every one is at liberty to sell 
us wliat they like ; whilst other countries have not in return 
opened their markets to us, and by their import duties they 
have hindered us from selling our goods to them. 

3. — (o) That while universal free trade Avould benefit the 
world, partial free trade injures the country which adopts it. 

(h) That, in consequence of their import duties, our tracks 
to most of the chief protective countries has of late years 
shown a continual decline ; while their exports to us con- 
tinue to increase. Moreover, fostered by Protection, their 
exi)ort trade lias of late, as a whole, increased in a greater 
proportion than ours. 

(c) That our different industries are gradually and surely 
being destroyed ; when once destroyed, they can never be 
revived, other nations will obtain the lost trade, and 
Fngland will be ruined. 

(d) That, more especially, under our system of fri'e 
imports, manufactured goods, which could be satisfactorily 
produced in England, are allowed to flood the home 
market, thus depriving the English working-men of work 
and wages, without benefit to the country at large. 

4. — That reciprocity is the keystone to tree trade, and 
without it the latter cannot exist. 

5. — (rt) That under a system of reciprocity, only those 
industries would be protected which were indigenous to the 
soil, and which had shown that with lair treatment they 
could hold their own. 

{h) That as our manufacturers are hampered by k actory 
Acts, Mines Acts, Merchant Shipping Acts, etc., burdened 
hy heavy rates and taxes, &c., they cannot, without the help 
of partial protection, successfully compete with those of other 
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nations ; and as these restrictive laws have been imposed 
upon them by the legislature, they may fairly ask for 
compensating protective assistance. 

0. — (a) That it is idle to expect other nations to adopt 
the principle of free trade unless we retain in our hands the 
power, by retaliation, of forcing them to adopt it, at least as 
regards our goods ; while, if they refused to come to terms, 
we should he able to continue to tax their goods so long as 
they taxed ours. 

{h) That the imposition of reciprocal duties, W’Ould give 
us a lev(‘rage whereby we should be enabled to negotiate 
fair commercial treaties with other countries ; be saved from 
their hostile interference or caprice, be less dependent on 
them for our supplies of goods and food ; and, in th(‘ long 
run, we should be buying in the cheapest market and selling 
in the dearest. 

7. — {(i) That the welfare of the consumer is bound up 
with that of the producer; the purchasing power of tli(' 
former depends entirely on the continuance of profitable 
industries at home. The disappearance of the produce]* 
would reduce the consumer to beggary. Most men arc 
actual producers as w^ell as consumers, while those alom^ 
who are consumers and not producers w'ould suffer without 
compensating gain from reciiwocal duties ; and such persons 
are of little value to the country. 

{b) That if commercial and manufacturing interests wen 
protected, the whole nation would benefit. 

8. — That though Jleciprocity would cost the consumer 
something, the chief weight of the import duties would bdl 
on the foreign importer ; moreover taxes would be reduceil 
by the amount of revenue derived from the duties. While, 
even if tlie consumer had to bear the whole cost, he would 
be better off in the end, than if the manufactures and trades 
of the country were allowed to be ruined. • 
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9. — (a) That though trade and property returns — which 
<-aii be made to prove anything— may be quoted to show 
that the country is accumulating wealth, it is certain that 
the wtailth — if it exists— has not descended to the working 
and operative classes. 

{h) That while in protectionist countries wealth is daily 
becoming more generally distributed between the dilferent 
classes, the converse is the case in free-trade England. 

10. — That, as under a system of reciprocity, the working 
men would obtain more regular employment and higher 
wages, they would be better off, even though the prices of 
certain articles of consumption were somewhat increased. 

11. — (a) 'Unit the rapid increase of late years in the wealth 
of Great Britain has not been due to the adoption of free 
trade, but to the invention of telegraphs, improvement in 
machinery, extension of railways, &c.* 

(h) That France and the United States have a(upiirt‘d 
their wealth in consequence of their system of Protec- 
tion. 

12. — That as our imports largely exceed our exports, 
^/e must be consuming our capital, and are in danger of 
]iational bankruptcy. 

IB. — That as we at present raise large revenues from 
import duties on certain articles, we are not really carrying 
out a system of free trade ; and there would be nothing 
illogical in increasing and extending these duties. 

14. — (n) Tliat our policy of free trade alienates to a 
<‘ertain extent the affections of our Colonies ; to prevent 
themselves from being undersold in their own markets, they 
are obliged to impose lieavy protective duties. 

(/>) That free trade with our (Jolonies and Dependencies, 
mid reciprocal duties with other countries, would be the 

* For a discussion of this question, see Chap. VII. of Finance and 
Politics, Vol. I. 
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best system of trade, for it would increase the wealth of 
the Colonies, and more firmly unite them with Great 
Britain ; whilst such a federation would give a powerful 
leverage in negotiating commei’cial treaties with other 
nations. 

15. — That Great Britain alone has adopted free trade ; 
and it is presumptuous to assume that we are necessarily 
in the right and all other nations necessarily in the wrong. 

On the other hand, any imposition of reciprocal 
duties is resisted on the grounds : — 

1. — U’hat Beciprocity is simply Protection in a fancy 
dress ” any imposition of import duties must act as a pro- 
tection to some industry. 

2. — {a) That tlie few’(‘r the obstacles in the way of trade 
the better will it flourish; capital, if let alone, will find out 
the most profitable investment; while State interference 
would force it into some unnatural channel. 

(b) That free trade enables us to “ purcliase in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market ” ; and any restric- 
tions must alter this for the worse. 

B. — 'I'hat the result of the adoption of a policy of 
reciprocity, would be the artificial protection of special 
industries, without any reference to the advisability of 
encouraging them. The State might thus help to bolster 
up a feeble trade, which would not naturally flourish, and 
the capital invested in which could be better employed in 
some other way. 

4. — That reciprocal duties, once imposed, could never be 
repealed— the trades, enervated by protection, would be less 
able than before to stand against free competition. 

5. — That though undoubtedly the protective system 
adopted by other nations injures our trade, even partial 
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free trade is better for us than none at all. We import 
foreign goods free, for our own benefit, not for that of other 
nations. 

6. — That though the extension of railways, ite., gave a 
stimulus to trade, its wonderful expansion has been caused 
by the abolition of protective duties. During the twenty 
years before the adoption of free trade our exports and 
imports were almost stationary.* 

7. — {(i) That the periods of depression of trade are not 
confined to (Ireat Britain, but are more severe in countries 
under Protection. 

(/>) That if it had not been for free trade, and tlie 
consequent low prices, distress would have been mucli more 
prevalent in Great Britain during the periods of dei)ression. 
* (c) (By some.) That the depression in our trade is by no 
means so great as is generally supposed. In conse(iuence 
of the fall in prices, such large profits are not indeed made, 
but wealth is more generally diffused. 

8. — That the excess of the value of our imports over our 
exports indexes the amount of our foreign investments and 
ivealth, and the profits on our trading and shipping, I've. ; it 
does not in any wav show that our expenditure exceeds our 
income. 

9. — (By some.) That the present system of i)artial free 
trade, is, on the whole, beneficial to England, especially in 
regard to the United States of America. If America were 
not handicapped by her protective system she would con- 
stitute a most formidable commercial rival to England. 

10. — That while Beciprocity is founded on the theory 
taat the injury of one nation is the benefit of another, the 
exact reverse is the truth ; the wealthier a country becomes, 
the greater is its purchasing power, and the more it will 


Sec note, p. 34^. 
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be able to buy of other countries. I’he wealthier all nations 
become, tlie greater will be the trade which each will be 
able to do with all ; and England, being by far the greatest 
trading country, will benefit the most. 

11. — (rt) That free trade, by allowing each country to 
produce that which it can most easily grow or manufacture, 
promotes division of labour and economy, in their best and 
most extended sense ; while, by leaving them unfettered, it 
enables capital and labour to find out the most profitable 
fields for investment. 

(h) That, therefore, while Free Trade gives us economy, 
cheapness, multiplicity of markets, energy, self-reliaiic(‘, and 
wealth ; Protection, in the guise of Kcciprocity, would have 
the reverse efte<*ts. 

1*2, — That England, unliktj other nations, depends to a 
very large ext(‘nt on her foreign trade. The imposition of 
protective, or reciprocal, duties would reduce our imports 
— /.c., our purchases — and by the amount of that reduction 
w'ould the power of other nations to take our exports — 
our sales — be diminished. 

13 . — That it would be impossible to protect one 
branch of manufacture or commerce without jirotecting all, 
and thus prices would be raised all round. 

(5) And, consequently, goods could only be produced at 
a greater cost, and we should be in a worse position to 
compete with other nations, either in their own or in the 
neutral market, and thus again we should cripple our enor- 
mous foreign trade. Protective duties are injurious to the 
trade of the nation which imposes them. 

(c) That the cost of production, and consequently the 
price of our goods, being increased, foreign nations would be 
the less able to purchase them— an increase in price checks 
demand. 

14. — That though, at the moment of imposition, pro- 
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tsctive duties might benefit the manufacturer oi* farmer, the 
inevitable rise in the price of all commodities would soon 
make them worse off than before ; while the landowner would 
absorb any benefit the farmer might hope to derive. 

15.— That even if working men obtained more employ- 
ment (which is denied) and higher wages, in consequence of 
Protection, they would be none the better off— the i)rice of 
commodities would rise in a still greater ratio, and the 
purchasing power of money would be diminished. 

1C).— (a) That the law would be WTonging the consumer 
if, for the sake of some possible profit to some possible 
producers, it prevented him from buying in tlie cheapest 
market. 

(h) That the consumer has a right to buy where and 
huAv he likes, and the producer a right to sell wliere and 
liow he can. Moreover, the producer exists for the sake 
of the consumer, not the consumer for the producer, 

17.— (u) That a policy of retaliation would be imjwsHihk* 
Our imports (total 1890, i>420, 000,000) consist of articles of 
food (.1137,600,000), raw materials (il 4 1,600, 000), articles 
of consumption already highly taxed — wine, spirits, beer, tea, 
tobacco, vie. — (.£22,600,000), semi-manufactured articles 
(£32,200,000), wholly manufoctured articles (£48,600,000), 
and miscellaneous (JC36, 100,000). Practically it is not pro- 
posed by Fair Traders to levy a duty on (irticlcH of food; the 
imposition of import duties on ?'aw matemds or semi-manu^ 
Jactured artidesy would, it is universally acknowledged, 
greatly injure our own manufactures, by raising the cost of 
production; the ar tides of consumption'' are already 
highly taxed for revenue purposes, while to tax the mis- 
cellaneous ” would be costly and troublesome. Thus there 
I’emain, for purposes of retaliatory duties, only the imported 
* This argument is discussed at length in the Cobden Club Leaflet already 

Dientioned. 
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VHinvfactnres, which amount to about i>50,000,000, and 
which, for the most part, consist of numberless articles of 
fancy wear, &c., which do not compete with home goods, 
and which would not repay taxation.* 

Of our exports (total, 1890, .^328,000,000, includ- 
ing ii65, 000,000 foreign and colonial produce) about 
4*210,000,000 consist of manufactured goods, and 
440,000,000 of semi-manufactured goods, all open to the 
attack of foreign countries by the imposition of additional, 
or retaliatory duties. 

Thus our powers of attack, as compared to foreign powers 
of retaliation, are, at the best, but in the proportion of one to 
tive, making it practically impossible for us successfully to 
retaliate on foreign countries. 

(h) That, with the single exception of France, we export 
to every protectionist country a greater amount of manu- 
factured goods than we import. 

(c) That the heavy duties of protective countries are 
imposed chiefly witli a view of keeping out British goods ; 
and our attempted retaliation would not induce these 
countries to accept our goods, but would the rather irritate 
them into the imposition of increased duties. And our powers 
of attack are, as stated above, far less than tlicir powers of 
retaliation. 

18. — Tliat it would be madness to reverse our whole 
commercial and fiscal system, and disorganize our foreign 
trade of over 700 millions, for the sake of attempting to 
tax some 20 to 30 millions of foreign manufactures. 

19 . — That hostile tariffs are best fought by free imports. 

20. — That, even if it were advantageous to retaliate on 
certain countries, and to impose reciprocal duties, wc are 

* Such as china, clocks, artificial flowers, painters’ colours, toys, watches, 
drugs, &c. Silk, W'oollcn, lacc,*an(i cotton goods (amounting to a value of 
almost 24 millions) are the most easily open to “ reciprocal ” duties. 
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practically precladetl from adopting such a policy from the 
fact that our hands are, to a large extent, tied in consequence 
of our numerous Commercial Treaties, many of which have 
yet many years to run, and all of which contain a “most 
favoured nation clause.” * 

21' That it is eitlier intended to impose reciprocal duties 
temporarily for a set purpose, or it is not. If not, the 
proposal involves pure protection; if the former, the im- 
position and the subsequent repeat of the reciprocal duties 
would involve a double disturbance to trade. 

22. — That the adoption of reciprocal duties would be an 
acknowledgment that we no longer believed in free trade. 

23. — That it is perfectly compatible with real free trade, to 
impose import duties for revenue purposes only; and this is 
all that is done (i) by levying import duties on certain 
articles not produced at home, and therefore not competing 
with home produce or manufactures ; (ii) by levying a 
custom duty equal to the excise duty imposed on articles 

domestic production, 

it is impossible to make out exactly what 
fiscal policy the fair-traders desire to see adojited, or to 
understand how they would reduce it to practice. 

{})) f hat on the points on which they are precise they 
iU’e not agreed, and on the points on which they are agreed 
they are not precise.” 

* That i.s to say, that any fiscal privilc.t^e or advantage, any reduction or 
’■emission of duty granted by one contracting nation to any otiier, must be 
f‘'l”ally and simultaneously extended to all contracting nations ; anti that no 
‘ytptrtiim or additional duty can be applied to the country to which the 
favoured nation’’ treatment has been granted unless it be 
'‘’>^f(-crmlly. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


The abolition of Capital Pimisliment is advocated 
on the grounds : — 

1. — That human life is too sacred to be destroyed. 

2. — That capital punishment lias not put an end to 
murder; 'while executions familiarise the publics 
slaughter, and thus rather promote than restrain murder. 

3. — That the administration of justice being in 
nature of things fallible, death, if inflicted at all, will 
sometimes be inflicted on the innocent. 

4. — That the existence of the punishment of death for 
murder increases the difficulty of inducing juries to con- 
vict for that crime ; while it leads to groundless pleas oi 
insanity being raised and readily accepted, and consequently 
to the escape of some criminals from justice. 

5. — That, to the would-be criminal, the prospect of penal 
servitude for life would be just as effective a deterrent 
hanging. 

On the other hand, the total abolition of Capital 
Punishment is opposed on the grounds : — 

1. — That the State is justified in taking the most effectual 
means to prevent murder. 

2. — (a) That punishment is not solely intended for the 
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j)revention of crime, but is also a vindication of justice by 
society ; and death is the just penalty of murder. 

(h) Que Messieurs les assassins commencent ! ” 

3. — That a murderer has, by his deed, forfeited all his 

to mercy from the State. 

4. — That as a murderer cannot with safety be allowed to 
work out his punishment and go free, there is no chance of 
liis social reformation, and the State is justified in ridding 
itself of a pest. 

5. — (a) That if all fear of capital punishment were taken 
siway, many minor offences, such as housebreaking, burg- 
lary, aggravated assaults, &c., would be more likely to lead 
to murders. 

(/>} U4iat it prevents many murders which would other- 
wise? be premeditated. 

0. — That capital punishment must be retained as a last 
resource, otherwise there is nothing absolutely to deter a 
felon, sentenced to penal servitude for life, from attempting 
over and over again the murder of his gaoler iji revenge or 
with a view to escape. 

7. — That capital punishment is now rarely inflicted, and 
only in aggravated cases of murder. 

8. — That where there is any moral or legal doubt of the 
actual guilt of the criminal, capital punishment is now never 
inflicted ; it is, therefore, almost certain, that no innocent 
persons suffer death at the liands of the law. 

9. — That executions being now conducted in private, the 
public are not familiarised with a degrading spectacle. 



MAEKIAGE WITH DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTEE. 


It is proposed to legalise marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister, on the grounds : — 

1. — That these marriages are no breach of the law of 
God, whether written or unwritten. 

2. — That they arc no trespass on the rights of others. 

3. — That therefore men should he allowed freedom in 
this respect. 

4. — That it is an infraction of the principle of religious 
liberty to make the laws of the Church of England binding 
on those who do not belong to that Church, 

5. — That kinship by marriage being in no way the same 
as kinship by blood, this concession would not lead to 
a demand for further relaxation in the prohibited degrees 
of affinity, 

6. — That as the law, in the matter of succession duties, 
treats the sister-in-law as a stranger, it is illogical that, in 
the matter of marriage, it should treat her as a close relation, 

7. — (a) That even now it is very difficult without impro- 
priety for the sister-in-law to live alone with the widowed 
brother-in-law; the sister, not the sister-in-law, is the 
natural guardian of the children. 

* (h) But that the sister of the deceased wife is the most 
natural, and will be the most loving stepmother to the 
children. 
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8. — (^0 That as only fifty years ago tliese marriages were 
recognised as valid for all practical purposes, and the 
children were considered as legitimate, public opinion has 
never been strongly against such marriages. 

{h) And that consequently the law is often broken, and 
innocent children suffer from the brand of illegitimacy. 

ih — That where the law is not broken, its restriction often 
h ads to immorality. 

10. — That these marriages are permitted in all other parts 
of the Empire, and consequently the prohibition in Great 
Britain leads to much scandal and inconvenience. 

11. — That a “widower re-marrying, would not then have 
two mothers-in-law ! ” 

On the other side, the legalisation of such marriages 
is Avitlistood on the grounds : — 

1. — That the Levitical Law, and the Church, in conse- 
quence of her interpretation of the Levitical Law, forbids 
sucli marriages, and her prohibition should be binding. 

2. — (u) That kinship by marriage is equivalent to kinship 
by blood, and any concession would lead to further demands 
for relaxation of the prohibited degrees of affinity. 

(b) That one relaxation in the marriage laws would cer- 
tainly lead to others, and morality would suffer. 

(c) That the restrictions on marriage are a mark of civili- 
zation, and to diminish them would be a step backwards 
towards barbarism. 

3. — (rt) That it is the province of the law to save men 
from annoyance as w'ell as to secure their rights ; and 
great discomforts would arise from the legalisation of these 
marriages^ 

(h) That it would cause jealousy and rivalry between the 
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sister and the wife, and would lead to social inconvenience 
and loss of pleasurable social intercourse, 

(c) That, except h}^ the marriage, it would render the 
care of the deceased sister’s children impossible by the 
sister-in-law, a very common and most natural arrangement ; 
while marriage may raise up rival claimants for her affections 
nearer and dearer to her. 

4. — That the change in the law is demanded merely by 
those, who having already broken it, wish to be absolved 
from the consequences of their illegal action. 



SUNDAY OPENING OF MUSEUMS, &c. 


It is proposed to legalise tlie opening of all National 
or Local Museums, Picture Galleries, &c., on Sundays,* 
on the grounds : — 

]. — That as all contribute towards the maintenance of 
these buildings, it is unfair to close them on the only day on 
which the mass of the people can visit them. 

‘2. — {u) That the contemplation of works of art and 
interest, kc.y has a refining, elevating, and educating effect 
on the mind, and would be to the moral, mental and social 
advantage of the people. 

{h) That the superiority which foreign operatives possess 
over tlie English in matters of taste and fine workmanship, 
is largely due to the opportunities the former possess ot 
contemplating and studying works of art, &c. 

3. — (ft) That tlie opening of these buildings would con- 
stitute for the working classes, who alone are really affected, 
a powerful counter attraction to the public-house — at present 
the only place of resort open to the working man upon his 
only holiday. 

(J)) That more especially would it tend towards improved 
family relations, all the members could with advantage visit 
the galleries, &c., together. 

4. — (u) That anything which tends to increase the inno- 
cent enjoyments of life should be encouraged. 

* It is usually proposed to open them only after 1 o’clock, so as not to 
interfere with morning service. 
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(h) That more especially is it to the interests of religion 
and morality that Sunday should be made brighter and 
pleasanter — a day of recreation and reasonable enjoyment, 
not one of gloom and inanity. 

5. — (a) That the religious scruples of some should not 
stand in the way of the innocent enjoyment of others ; none 
need frequent these places unless they choose. 

(b) That the Divine injunction to the Hebrews to rest 
on the Saturday, can hardly be taken to imply that we may 
not contemplate works of art on the Sunday. 

6. — That the opening of these public buildings on 
Sunday w’ould in no way tend towards the desecration of the 
Sabbatli — there is a vast difference between throwing open 
public buildings, and legalising the opening of speculative 
places of entertainment. 

7. — (^0 That the so-called continental ” Sunday is due 
entirely to the general habits and manners of the people who 
indulge in them, and would in no way be attained or ap- 
proached by the opening of Museums, &c., in England. 

{b) That the working classes, through their Trades 
Unions and in other ways, are quite able to lu’otect them- 
selves from any imposition of Sunday labour. 

8. — (a) That the number of people who would be required 
to work on Sunday, in consequence of the opening of these 
buildings, would be insignificant, and would add very few to 
those who, for the pleasure or convenience of the public, 
are now obliged to work on that day. 

(b) That therefore there would be no increased tendency 

towards Sunday labour. i 

(c) That the gain to the many should outweigh the 
inconvenience to the few. 

9. — That in many places Sunday opening has been locally 
tried, and with great success* 
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On the other hand, the proposal is opposed on the 
grounds : — 

1. — That it would be contraiy to the Divine injunction 
that we should rest on the Sabbath. 

2. — (fl) That the proposal is onl}' the thin end of tlie 
wedge; if “free” places arc thrown open on Sunday, 
theatres and speculative places of amusement would soon 
be also opened on that day, and the British Sunday would 
gradually tend to become “ Continental.” 

{h) That consequently the working classes would ulti- 
mately be expected to work seven days a week — probably 
without any increase in w'ages. 

(c) That the absolute rest on one day in seven has greatly 
benefited the nation physically, morally, and mentally.* 

8. — That the argument for a universal half holiday on the 
Saturday would be weakened, if the Sunday were available 
for visiting the galleries, Scv.: and this would be calamitous. 

4. — (a) That those who would visit these places, are not 
those who frequent public-houses on Sunday — no counter- 
attraction to the public-house would therefore be consti- 
tuted. 

(h) That, on the other hand, those who were attracted 
from a distance to visit the collections, would be perforce 
constrained to enter the public-houses in order to obtain 
necessaiy refre;3hmeiit. 

5. — (a) That in any case it would involve a large amount 
of work on Sunday on the part of the custodians of these 
buildings, and it is unfair to demand such labour from some 
merely to give pleasure to others. 

(h) That the tendency of the time is to reduce Sunday 
labour as far as possible — witness the suspension of the 
Sunday post in London, &c. — not to increase it. 

6. — That where a Sunday opening has been tried by local 
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bodies, the experiment has been so unsuccessful that the 
Collections have usually again been closed. 

7. — That even if it be in the abstract advisable, such a 
change should not be undertaken without the manifest 
wish of the vast majority of the working classes— who alone 
would be affected — and at present the majority are 
opposed to the opening. 

8. — That no educational advantage is gained by unin- 
structed gazing at pictures and works of art ; the opening 
on Sunday would have to be followed by instruction on 
Sunday, 



IMMIGRATION OF UNDESIRABLE ALIENS. 


It is proposed to chock the free flow of foreign 
poverty-stricken and low-class immigrants into the 
United Kingdom, by legislation directed against such 
Immigration. 

It is not easy to arrive, with any accuracy, at the number 
of foreign immigrants that annually settle in this country ; 
nor at the number of foreigners actually resident in 
country. The Census returns of 1871, 1881 (that of 18!)1 
is not yet complete) show respectively a foreign population 
in the United Kingdom of 114,000, and 180,008.^ 

But these figures only include those who return tliem- 
selves as born out of Great Britain, and do not include tlie 
naturalised foreign element ; while the figures are untrust- 
worthy, inasmuch as the tendency, on the part of the foreign 
working-class element, would be to return themselves as 
British subjects. There are no returns of foreign immigra- 
tion on which any real estimate of the annual influx (apart 
from the outflow) of foreign immigration can be based. 
Under the Alien Act of William IV. (G Will. 4, c. 11) it is the 
duty of the master of a vessel arriving from a foreign port, 
to make a return of the aliens brought over in his ship. 
This Act had, until 1890, become practically a dead letter. 

• Germans 49,000, French 16,000, Russian 15,000, American 20,000. 
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Tlie Board of Trade have lately somewhat revived it ; and 
now issue monthly returns, which are not however even 
professedly accurate or complete, of the number of aliens 
arriving from the Continent at ports in the United Kingdom, 
dividing them into ‘‘aliens en route to America,” and 
“ aliens not stated to he en route to America,” but it 
must not be necessarily understood that the latter “ came 
to this country for settlement.” These returns, up to date, 
show that in the twelve months ending December, 1891, 
98,400 aliens ai’rived “en route to America,” and 38,150 
others “not stated to be en route to America;” total 
136,550.* 

The legislative restriction on Foreign Immigration 
is supported on the grounds : — 

1. — That the unrestricted influx of foreigners — whether 
actually paupers or no — is very injurious to the country ; 
inasmuch, as they overcrowd the labour market, displace 
English labour, and lower the standard of living of the 
British working man. 

2. — That the Census figures of “ foreign residents ” arc 
totally fallacious, as representing the real foreign element 
in the country; a large proportion of the immigrants 
cither have actually become, or return themselves as, 
British subjects, and 3 ^et to all intents and purposes 
remain aliens. 

3. — (a) That the influx of foreign immigrants intending to 
settle in England, and especially in London, is large, and is 
ever increasing in volume; and the proportion of alien 
to native population has been for many years, and is, on 
the increase. 

* See Parliamentary Papers 333 of 1891, 112 of 1887 (containing Mr. 
llurnett’s report), 147 of 1891 ; Report of Select Committee on Emigration 
and Immigration, P. P. 305 of 1888, and 311 of 1889, etc. 
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(h) That the position has been aggravated, on the one 
liand, b}’’ the increasing ease and cheapness of travelling ; 
on the other, by the Continental, persecution of the Jews 
and Socialists, and by the increasing burden and dislike of 
conscription. 

4. — (a) That each new-comer, by inviting his friends and 
relations to come over, and by assisting them with passages, 
forms a nucleus for further immigration. 

(h) That each year sees, in certain districts, especially 
in the East of London, new localities and fresh streets 
invaded by tlie foreigner and deserted by the Enf.dish 
working classes. 

5. — [a) That the exact amount of immigration is not very 
material. The effect on the condition of our own work- 
])eople, both as regards localities and trades, is out of all 
proportion to the actual numbers of the immigrants. * 

{h) That the foreign element is not spread over the 
country generally, and thus rendered innocuous by its 
relative insignificance. It is almost entirely confined to tlie 
towns, and to a few special towns only. 

(c) That in these special towns themselves, the foreign 
clement is accumulated in particular districts, and thus 
produces far greater pressure in certain localities than 
in others.! 

(d) That, moreover,, the pressure is especially felt in 
certain trades — the shoemaking and tailoring trades,! the 
baking, cabinef-making, and hawking trades, etc. 

* The towns in which the foreign clement chiefly congregate are London 
Liverpool, Leeds, Hull and Mtanchcstcr. (Final Kcpqrt Select Committee 
I' vii.) No less than 60,000 of the 136,000 foreigners, returned in tht 
census of 1881, were found in London ; Liverpool had 6,800. (P. P. 112 
of 1887.) ■' '' 

t In 1861, in the Whitechapel district of London, the foreign elcmeni 
(according to the census) formed 7’7 per cent, of the whole j in 1871 it hac 
risen to 10-6 ; in 1881 to 13 per cent. (Report, Select Cqmmittec, p. vii.) 

+ It is estimated that in St. George's in the East, no less than 80 per cent 
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6. — (rt) That a few workers, willing and able to take lower 
wages, and to work longer hours than those usually 
prevailing in the trade, soon lower the standard rate ot 
wages and of hours. 

(h) That the effect of the foreign immigi’ation has been, 
especially in certain towns, greatly to redrtce the rate of 
wages, and to lengthen the hours of work. 

7. — (a) That the rnmigrant, arriving destitute, ignorant 
of the language and the laws, accustomed to poor wages, 
long hours, and a low standard of living, is absolutely at the 
mercy of the “ sweater ” ; and is forced to accept such terms 
and conditions as the latter chooses to impose. 

(h) That the acceptance by the foreigner of a lower wage 
and worse conditions, seriously depreciates the value of 
labour in the home market. 

(c) That the supjdy of foreign cheap labour is practically 
inexhaustible ; a cloud ever hanging over, and depressing the 
home labour market. 

8. — {(i) That the influx of the foreign element, makes 
impossible effective combination for the improvement of 
their condition among the workers in the trades especially 
affected. The aliens do not form, and will not join. 
Trades Unions. 

(b) That, practically, the bulk of them never rise 
in the industrial scale, and are always at the mercy of 
the sweater. 

9. — That a reduction in the rate of wages, means a 
diminution in the general standard of comfort and well- 
being of the working classes. 

10. — (a) That, not only do the aliens accept a n.ce of 
wages, work a length of hours, and labour under conditions to 

of those engaged in the tailoring trade are foreigners (p. viii.). See also 
Mr. Burnett’s Report (P. P. 112 of 1887, p. 11), and Report of Sweating 
Committee. 
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which no English worltman ought to submit, and under 
which he could not with decency exist ; but their habits, 
their mode of living, their low ideal of life, constitute a moral 
and physical evil, and react injuriously on the well being of 
the working classes. 

(h) That it is useless to strive to improve the status of 
our own working classes, so long as the free influx of cheap 
competing Continental labour is allowed. 

(c) That their presence amongst us is the principal cause 
of the existence of the so-called Sweating System,” with all 
its appalling evils. 

11. — That the better class of immigrants only arrive in 
transit; the worst class, the least efficient and the most 
destitute, the class that the United States decline to receive, 
remain behind. Thus we are forced to receive tlie refuse of 
the Continental labour markets. 

12. — That, it may be, the foreign immigrants do not 
actually, to any large extent, come on the rates themselves ; 
but, by displacing home labour, and by reducing the rate of 
wages, they do that which is worse, pauperise British labour, 
and make the poor still poorer. 

18.— (rt) That, though the foreign immigrants have 
almost monopolised certain trades, these trades would 
still exist, and be carried on, under better conditions, it 
eoiifined to Englishmen. 

(h) That the inferior quality of the articles produced 
by cheap foreign labour, tends to lower the general 
standard of production, and to discredit English work- 
manship and goods. 

(c) That even the destruction of these special trades 
and they would not disappear — would be a lesser evil than 
their continuance under present conditions.* 


See Note, p. 374. 
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14. — That the foreign immigrants add neither to the 
strength, wealth, nor welfare of the country; and, both on 
social and on economic grounds, they should be excluded. 

15. — (a) That England is already overcrowded ; and yet 
emigration can be no relief to the congestion of population 
at home, if the place of those who emigrate is taken, or 
partly taken, by a foreign population. 

(b) That the last state is worse than the first. Able- 
bodied British subjects, mostly with some little capital and 
enterprise, leave the country, and their places are taken by 
Continental poverty-stricken trash. 

16. — (a) That no racial or sectarian privilege is involved. 
The immigrants are not objected to because they are 
foreigners, because they are Jew or Gentile, but purely on 
social and economic grounds. 

(b) That, indeed, tliere is grave risk of an anti-Semitic 
crusade in England itself, if no restrictions are placed on 
the influx of foreign Jews. 

(c) That the English Jews themselves try to discourage 
the influx of their compatriots, 

17. — (a) That the question of the right of Asylum to 
political refugees does not arise. 

(b) That the principle of the right of asylum is this 
that those who seek the refuge of British shores, to escape 
prosecution for their political convictions, shall not be 
surrendered to the authorities of the country from which 
they have fled. This principle, applying to individuals, 
would be in no way invalidated by the general exclusion of 
undesirable aliens. 

18. — (a) That charity begins at home. We may deeply 
sympathise with those who, on account of their religious 
opinions, are persecuted abroad ; but we must not allow our 
pity to get the better of our judgment, or to indulge in 
sentimental feelings at the expense of our own people. 
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(h) That Ave have our own serious social problems to 
solve, and we ought not to aggravate them by allowing other 
nations to shoot their rubbish on our shores. 

(c) That the brotherhood of man ” can hardly mean 
that other nations should, without any reciprocity, be able 
freely to place their social burdens on our shoulders. 

19. — That the difficulties in the way of carrying out any 
excluding law are great, but not insuperable. 

20. — (a) That the United States of America strictly 
carry out such a law,* and we could adapt it to our own 
peculiar conditions. 

(/>) That our Australian Colonies have, and rightly so, 
excluded the Chinese, on the ground that socially and 
.economically they are disadvantageous immigrants. 

21. — {(i) That our insular position gives us exceptional 


liy the Act of Congress of August Srd. 1882, it is provided that 50 cents 
p.'r licad be collected from the owner for every foreign immigrant 
brought over in his vessel, to constitute an •* Immigration Fund” t(» defray 
Jilt' expenses of regulating immigration, Ofiieers are appointed to examine 
into the condition of the passengers arriving, and if, on such examination, 
ihere shall be found among such passengers any convict, lunatic, idiot, or 
prr/ton nmihU to take nur. of hiuwif oy herself without hacomiiui a 
jnihlic oharf/c,'' such persons shall not be permitteil to laud, and the expense 
of returning them is to be borne by the owners of the vessels in which they 
'Came. 

In commenting on this Act of Congress, to our Minister at Washington, 
Mr. bayard, on behalf of the United States (lovernment, states that ‘‘ The 
economic and political conditions of the United States have always Icil the 
Government to favour immigration, and all persons seeking a new field of 
efforl, and coming hither with a view to the improvement of their condition 
by tljc free exercise of their faculties, have been cordially received. The 
conditions have cause<l other kinds of immigration to be regarded as 
’’iidesirablc, and led to the adoption by Congress of Laws to prevent the 
coming of paupers, contract labourers, criminals, and certain other enume- 
lated classes. Such immigration the economic and political conditions of 
die United States render peculiarly unacceptable.” (P. P. c. 510!), 1887, 
I'p. 5-16. Sec also Appendix 6 to Report of Select Committee on Foreign 
Immigration, 1888.) 
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advantages of dealing with the matter, without the necessity 
of re-introducing a system of passports. 

(h) That, by our custom-house system, we can trace (and 
if necessary prevent) the entry of foreign goods of all 
descriptions ; similarly, we could prevent the free influx of 
undesirable aliens. 

22. — That, already, we have an alien law, by which, und(‘r 
penalty for neglect or falsity of declaration, it is the duty 
of the master of a vessel, arriving from a foreign port, to 
hand to the Customs’ ofiicer a list of aliens on board bis 
ship, containing the name, rank and occupation of each. 
T’his law, if properly enforced, would constitute a valuable 
record of, and a check on, the immigration. 

23, — That the bulk of the immigrants come to three ports 
only — London, Hull and Grimsby ; and mostly from Ham- 
burg and Gottenburg.* The regulations affecting immi- 
grants could be easily enforced at these three ports by 
means of receiving-places, etc. 

24, — That if, as in the States, the responsibility and cost 
of returning unsuitable immigi-ants were cast on the steam- 
ship companies bringing them over, they would be much 
more careful in the class of passengers they accepted. 

25. — {a) That, — as is proved in the case of the United 
States,! — the knowledge of the existence of laws directed 
against unsuitable immigrants, would be sufficient, without 
any wide enforcement, to 4veep away the bulk of the unsuit- 
able immigrants who are now" enabled and encouraged 
to flock to our shores. 

(b) That the steamship companies, and the charitable 
societies would cease to encourage immigration to Engiind ; 

* See P. P. 147 of 1891, pp. 41-45. 

* The number of British and Irish immigrants returned from the States 
averages only about 80 a year. (P. P. 167 of 1891, p. 8.) 
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and friends, already settled here, would cease to send tickets 
to friends to bring them over. 

‘26. — (a) That the question of “Free Trade” or “ Pro- 
tection ” is altogether beside the mark. The question is 
not one of merchandise but of flesh and blood, not one of 
commodities but of the social condition of our own 2 )eople. 

(h) That the import of cheap foreign goods must be ulti- 
mately paid for by exports ; that of cheap foreign labour 
simply displaces home labour. 

27. — That there would be no real loss on, or diminution 
of the transit trade ; the emigrant en route to America 
would not be affected b}'^ any immigration laws. 

28. — {(i) That, as there is practically no British working- 
class emigration to the Continent, no reprisals would be 
possible. 

{h) That, as there is no American emigration to England 
of the class that would be aftected by the law, and as, more- 
over, the law would apply to foreign-speaking immigrants 
01 dy, no reprisals on the part of the States need be feared. 

(c) That, as a matter of fact, both on the Continent and 
in the States, strict laws against the entry of unsuitable 
hu’eign immigrants already prevail. 

29. — That the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons of 1888 — 89, while seeing great difficulties in the 
way of enforcing laws against the importation of pauper and 
destitute aliens, and while not prepared at once to recom- 
mend such legislation, contemplated the possibility of such 
legislation becoming necessary in the future, “ in view of 
the crowded condition of our own great towns, the extreme 
priesure for existence among the poorer part of the popula- 
tion, and the tendency of destitute foreigners to reduce still 
lower the social and mateiial condition of our poor.”* 


Final Report, p. xi., P. P. 311 of 1889, 
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On the other hand, it is contended : — 

1. — That the question is one of very limited dimensions ; 
the alleged evils are infinitesimal. 

2. — (a) That the dimensions of foreign immigration are 
grossly exaggerated ; and, as compared to the population of 
English, the resident foreign element is most minute. 

(h) That the bulk of the immigrants do not intend to 
settle in the country; but are either directly cn route to the 
States or elsewhere, or are intending, and do, proceed there 
after a short stay in England. 

3. — That, hence, the argued effects of the immigration on 
the social and economic condition of the British working 
man are illusory. 

4. — (a) That, as a matter of fact, the immigrants who 
remain, are not, for the most part, ^‘paupers,’' but bring 
some little capital or possessions with them. 

(b) That very few of them come on the rates ; they find 
at once work sufficient to support themselves. 

5. — (rt) That, though they usually begin at the bottom, 
they are frugal and diligent, and gradually work themselves" 
up in the industrial scale. 

{b} That, while at first, they may be forced to accept a 
rate of wages and to work a length of hours out of propor- 
tion to the remuneration they receive, they soon improve 
their position, and insist on receiving a fair rate of wages. 

6. — (a) That the actual competition of the immigrant 
wdth native labour is very slight. 

(h) That the foreigners have largely created special trades 
w’hich in no way compete with the regular home trade. 
These special trades would not have existed without their 
cheap labour and enterprise, and would disappear with their 
exclusion.* 

* Value of “ apparel and slops ” exported from United Kingdom in 1887, 
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7. — That, ill the trades especial^ affected, the consumer 
obtains the benefit arising from the cheapness of pro- 
duction. 

8. — That, thus, the foreign element does not constitute a 
burden on, but is rather a profit to, the country. 

f). — {(t) That, while it is true, that the immigrants, for 
the most part, live on rough fare and are content with 
poor accommodation, they are quick at learning and indus- 
trious, are capable of very hard work, and are altogether 
efficient workmen. 

(/>) That they are moral, sober, thrifty, and inoffensive ; 
and in these respects set a good example to their English 
brethren. 

10. — That, any insanitary conditions or social evils that 
may arise from overcrowding, etc., should be (and are being) 
met, not by excluding the foreigner, but by sanitary and 
factory laws. 

11. — That, the principle of free trade— namely that labour 
(as well as goods) should be gllowed free access to its best 
market wherever it may be — would be infringed, and the 
selfish policy of protection would be introduced. 

12. — 'riiat it would be an abrogation of that right of asylum 
to political and religious refugees, which England, alone 
among European nations, has always freely offered, and of 
which Englishmen are justly proud. 

13. — That the Jews, who constitute the bulk of the 
immigrants, are suffering (in Kussia and elsewhere) iindei 
intolerable oppression, and it would be inhuman to refuse 
to give them asylum. 

14 —That racial and sectarian dislikes are at the 

£4,000,000, of which from London £2,500,000 ; “ Boots and shoes,’^ 
£1,750,000, of which from London £1,100,000. (First Report Selecb 
Committee, p. 249.) 
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bottom of the demand for legislation — it is an anti-Semitic 
crusade. 

15. — {a) That to carry out a policy of exclusion, 
‘would be to adopt a peculiarly narrow view of national 
interests. 

(h) That the question should be discussed from a national 
not from a local point of view. 

(c) That our action in the matter ought not to be 
governed by any narrow insular prejudices ; we ought to 
help to promote the realisation of the ideal, of the Parlia- 
ment of man, the federation of the world.” 

10. — That, in former days at least — as the tiine of the 
Huguenots for instance — the unrestricted inllux of foreign 
iinuiigrants was as beneficial to England, receiving, as it was 
injurious to the country expelling them. 

17. — That the profitable IVansit trade that now exists 
would be destroyed ; the through immigrants, and they 
constitute the vast bulk of the immigration, would be 
deterred from passing through England. 

18. — (a) That, in as much as the emigration of British 
subjects to other countries overwhelmingly exceeds the 
immigration of foreigners, England has more to lose than 
to gain by the application of the principle of restriction on 
the free circulation of labour.* 

{h) That any action taken would provoke retaliatory 
measures. 

19. — (a) That the conditions under which immigration 
into the United States is and can be restricted, are totally 
different from those that prevail in England. 

♦ The total annual number of British and Irish emigrants is now about 
250,000, the number of British and Irish immigrants about 100,000, a net 
annual emigration of British subjects of some 150,000, (!’. P. 167 of 1801, 
pp. 30, 86, and 38.) 

There are, it is estimated, some three to four millions of British-born 
subjects residing in foreign countries. 
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(h) That, in the case of the States, the immigi’ants all 
arrive at two ports only, Boston and New York; are landed 
after a long sea voyage, and, without difficulty, can be 
temporarily detained and examined on landing. 

((') That in the case of England, the immigrants 
enter at a dozen or more ports. The very short sea 
voyage, and the necessarily brief interval at landing, 
would make it impossible to obtain adequate information 
as to destination and condition, as to whether suitable, 
or unsuitable, as to whether in transit, tourists, travellers, 
or intended settlers. 

{(1) That any attempt, as in the States, temporarily 
to intern the immigrants at receiving i)laces at the 
port of arrival, would constitute an intolerable restriction 
on tlic freedom of communication, and the ordinary 
pfissenger traffic. The game certainly would not be worth 
the candle. 

20. — (a) That the difficulty of distinguishing between 
suitable and unsuitable settlers w^ould be insuperable. 

(/>) That no practical test of “ suitability ” exists. 
Simple destitution, ^vould not necessarily be a sign of 
unsuitability, if the immigrant were otherwise able-bodied 
and efficient ; while the possession of certain means, in the 
case of a weak ” family for instance, would not render the 
immigrants really suitable. 

21. — That the United States exclusion laws are directed 
only against immigrants likely to become a public cliarge ; 
exclusion is not based on the ground of poverty.* 

22. — (u) That our insular and yet easily accessible 
position, plus free trade, renders any proper check 
iiiqmssible. 

(h) That, without the revival of a passport system 


See Note, p. 371. 
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which the country, and rightly, would never stand — no 
real supervision, or distinction between immigrant and 
emigrant is possible. 

28 . — {(() That it would not be possible to insist that the 
steamship companies should take back the unsuitable 
immigrants they had brought. 

(h) That, even if it were possible to return a cargo of 
unsuitable immigrants to the port from whence they had 
come, they probably would not be allowed to re-land ; 
for, in the vast majority of instances, they would not be 
citizens of the country to which the port belonged. 

((') That international complications would speedily 
arise between England and the Northern sea-board Con- 
tinental nations. 

24. — That the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed in 1888 to enquire into the question, 
came to the conclusion that the number of immigrants 
was not sufficiently large to create alarm, and reported 
that they were not prepared to recommend any immediate 
restrictive legislation.* 


Reporl^, p. xi. 
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It is proposed that Parliament should intervene in 
the question of the hours of work of the adult male ; 
and sliould fix the maximum number of hours during 
which one man might employ another in manual 
labour, where men work together or under like 
conditions ; overtime ’’ to be allowed only under 
special and exceptional circumstances.* 

Some propose that a uniform eight hours day ’’ (or 
48 hours a week) should be applied to all trades and 
industries alike. Others, a larger number, while in 
favour of the principle of legal limitation, would 
desire, both that the maximum number of hours to 
be fixed, should vary with difterent trades, and that 
the principle of Trade Option,”f in respect to the 
introduction of a legal limit at all, should find a place 
in the Act.J 

The legal limitation of hours is supported on the 
grounds : — 

1, — That morally, physically, and intellectually, the 
present long hours of labour are injurious. They allow no 

♦ See No. 29, p. 387. 

t See section Trade Option, p. 418. 

I For discussion of Miners Eight Houn Bill, see p. 424, 
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leisure for the duties or pleasures of home life, of fatherhood 
and of citizenship ; no opportunity for rational recreation or 
enjoyment, for education, for self-improvement. They tend 
to crush out all individuality, and to degrade human beings 
into mere machines. 

2. — (a) That (eight) hours’ continuous hard work is 
enough for any man. That especially is this the case when 
the worker has no personal interest in the results of his labour. 

(b) That the processes under which work, especially 
factory work, is now carried on, with its minute sub-division 
of labour ; monotonous and uninteresting, but yet requiring 
perpetual attention ; with its incessant noise and unhealthy 
atmospheric conditions, involve an ever-increasing strain on 
the nervous system. 

3. — (a) That, even in those industries in which the 
nominal hours are comparatively short, as a rule, a longer 
space of time is practically covered ; while “ overtime ” is 
habitually worked. 

(h) That long hours, however light the \vork, imply 
entire loss of liberty. 

4. — That the health of the nation is being sapped by 
overwork. That, consequently, not only is the physique and 
health of the present generation being undermined ; but the 
seeds of weakness and debility are being sown for the future. 
Yet the very existence of the nation depends on the moral 
and physical soundness of its working classes. 

5. — (By some.) That no industry can, in the true sense of 
the word, be ‘‘profitable,” which is carried on under condi- 
tions such as to brutalise and debilitate those engaged in it. 

6. — {a) That there is a growing desire on the part of the 
w'orking classes, not only to participate more fairly in the 
w’ealth produced by their labour; but that, together with 
greater means of enjoyment, they should have greater leisure 
to enjoy. 
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(h) That reasonable and rational recreation cannot be 
enjoyed when body and mind are over-wrought; hence the 
usual demoralising ‘‘ pleasures ’* resorted to after the day’s 
work. 

(c) That, without reasonable leisure for study, thought, 
and discussion, men are not capable of giving an intelligent 
vote. 

7. — Tliat the long hours could, with advantage to every- 
body concerned and with injury to none, be greatly curtailed. 

8. — (a) That, practical!}", no one denies that overwork 
exists and that it ought to he minimised. Yet, without 
compulsory legislation, it is hopeless to expect that sub- 
stantially shorter hours of labour will ever he introduced 
into the great majority of our national industries. 

(/>) That legislation constitutes the best, speediest, least 
costly, and most practicable way of attaining the end in 
view. 

I). — (a) Tliat unrestricted liberty of working causes exces- 
sive hours and starvation wages. 

(h) That the object in view is, on the one hand, to prevent 
an employer from overworking his men, and, on the otlnu’, 
to prevent a worker from selling liis labour in such a way as 
to compel his fellows to overwork themselves. The individual 
employer will not be prevented from giving employment for 
as many hours in the day as he likes, nor the worker from 
working as long as he chooses, provided that the mode in 
which the labour is bought or sold does not necessitate 
unreasonable hours of work in others. 

1 0. — (a) That the only way in which an individual, either 
employer or worker, can secure a sufficient and satisfactory 
guarantee that his competitors will follow the same course 
as himself in regard to the hours of labour, is through 
legislation applied equally to them as to himself. 

(h) That the legal endorsement of the will of the majority 
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of the masters or of the men in a particular trade, is the 
only way of protecting them from having practically to 
submit to the will of the minority in the matter of the hours 
of labour. 

(c) That this is especially the case in regard to over- 
time.” 

11. — (a) That, at present, a few emplo 3 ^ers greedy of 
profit, a few workmen willing to overwork, render nugatory 
all the efforts of the others — of humane emplo^'ers or intel- 
ligent workmen — to curtail the hours of labour. The many 
should be allowed to coerce the few to the advantage of all, 
instead of, as at present, the few being allowed to coerce the 
many to the disadvantage of all. 

(h) That, indeed, except by the aid of the law, individuals 
cannot secure shorter hours though they may be all agreed 
in desiring it — the immediate interest of each individual is 
to work longer hours. 

12. — That a law limiting hours would bo equal and 
impartial. 

13. — (u) That the object in view is to obtain the legal 
recognition of the principle that (eight) hours a day (or forty- 
eight hours a week) of hard manual labour is, in the view of n 
the community at large, the maximum consistent with a 
healthy, profitable, and civilised life. 

(b) That it is not proposed to restrict the hours of labour 
merely in order to do good to the individual workman against 
his will ; but mainly in order to prevent his zeal or his need 
from causing injury to his fellow- workers, by compelling 
them to work the same long hours as himself, against their 
will. 

14. — {a) That ** freedom of contract” between capital and 
labour does not really exist. The individual working man, 
is, for the most part, not in a position to protect himself, or 
to negotiate on anything like equal terms with his employer. 
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(b) That, as a unit in a vast industrial army, he has prac- 
tically no freedom in regard to, or control over, his hours of 
labour. 

(c) Tliat a legal limitation of lioiirs would really increase, 
not diminish, the personal liberty of the worker. 

15. — That independence can hardly be said to exist ; 
and there is little scope for the development of “ self- 
reliance,” in the case of a man who is forced to work twelve, 
fourteen, or even sixteen liours a day. 

16* — (^') That the best mode by which “ independence ” 
and “ self-reliance ” can be developed among working men, 
is by the formation of Trades Unions ; and the essence of a 
successful Trades Union is that each worker, for the common 
advantage and for the sake of collective freedom, shall sink 
bis own independence ” and his individual freedom of 
action. 

(h) That legislative interference has certainly not under- 
mined the independence or self-reliance of the workers in the 
industries where it has been chiefly applied. The workers 
in these trades — cotton trade, mines, etc. — are probably the 
most independent of any in the kingdom.* 

17. — (a) That the old laissez-faire” argument in regard 
to labour has long since been exploded. 

(/>) That modern statesmanship has long since realised 
that unfettered individual competition is not a principle 
to which the regulation of industry may be safely entrusted.” 

18. — (a) That human labour cannot be regarded simply 

a marketable commodity. It affects interests greater 

than mere pecuniary gains, and must be dealt with on 
grounds higher than those of commerce and economics. 

{b) That it is quite consistent to support the removal of 
ftll restrictions on trade, and, at the same time, to advocate 


See also Xo. 72 (<?). 
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restrictions on labour. The one is traffic in merchandise, 
with freedom of contract; in the other, no freedom of 
contract exists, and the traffic is in the “ souls of men.” 

19. — (a) That it is the business of the State to interfere 
in the affairs of its citizens when such interference can be 
siiown to be for the j^eneral advantage of the community. 

(b) Tliat where an evil is admitted, it is for Parliament, 
as representing the nation, to find a remedy. Not to attempt 
a remedy is to abdicate its functions. 

(c*) That Parliament represents the collective wisdom and 
experience of the nation, and is competent to deal with all 
questions affecting the condition of the people. 

20. — (a) That no real distinction, moral, physical, or 
economic, can be drawn between interference with the hours 
of labour of adult males and interference with those of 
women. 

(b) That, as a matter of fact, the adult male, if married 
and a father, is as a rule less independent in his negotiations 
with an employer than is the ‘‘ young person ’ whose pro- 
tection the law already recognises as a necessity. The 
latter can far more easily than the former transfer his labour 
to other districts or to other occupations. 

21. — That, as a matter of fact. Parliament has already 
interfered, both directly and indirectly, to protect adult 
workers in matters in which they are unable to protect them- 
selves, and to regulate minutely the relations between 
employer and employed. 

22. — (a) That the employment of adult labour is already 
practically limited by law to six days out of the seven. 

(b) That every economic argument used against legislative 
interference with the hours of labour, is equally valid against 
the prohibition of Sunday labour— yet everyone admits the 
benefit of this prohibition; and no one purposes its repeal. 

(c) That if the prohibition of Sunday labour were optional 
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and not practically compulsory, work, under stress of com- 
petition, would gradually become universal on Sunday. 

23. — That the Bank Holiday Act, by appointing certain 
special days in the year to be “ kept as close holidays in all 
Banks,” interferes directly with adult male labour. 

24. — That, whatever may have been the original in- 
tention of the Factory Acts, the limitation of the hours of 
l.ibour in factories and workshops brought about by them, 
limits the labour of the men, equally with that of the women 
and young persons, employed in those industries. 

(b) That adult male labour is directly and specifically 
regulated, controlled, and protected by the Factory Acts, 
Mines llegulation Acts, Merchant, Shipping Acts, Employers’ 
Liability Acts, Artisans’ Dwellings Acts, Building Acts, Acts 
affecting particular trades carried on in shops, especially 
public-houses, etc. etc. 

(c) That the Truck Acts, which prohibit the master from 
paying wages in any form but in cash, even should the work- 
man desire it, and the Act for the Prevention of Payment of 
Wages in Public-houses, constitute direct legislative inter- 
ti'rence with the conditions of adult male labour. 

(d) Tliat the Artisans’ Dwellings Acts empower the Local 
Authority to build and let lodgings to artisans. There is no 
difference in princiide between providing the working man 
with lodgings at a rent fixed by a Public Authority, and 
State regulation of the hours of labour. 

(c) That “ a costermonger may not wallop his donkey, or 
a knife-grinder harness his dog, or a publican sell a glass of 
ale, or a milkman sell a pint of milk, or an apothecary sell 
opium, or a cyclist ride without a lamp, or a * lion comique ’ 
sing a broad song, or a * lionne comique ’ wear a short dress 
or dance a particular jig, without finding the law at hand, 
the policeman alert, and the magistrate inexorable.” 
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25. — (a) That the appointment by the House of Commons 
of a Committee “to inquire whether, and if so, in what way, 
the liours worked by Railway Servants should be restricted 
by legislation ; ” * is a Parliamentary admission of the 
principle of State interference with the liours of adult 
males. 

(h) That the acceptance by the House of Commons of a 
Resolution, that declared it to be the duty of the Govern- 
ment, in all Government contracts, “to insert such con- 
ditions as may prevent the abuse arising from sub-letting, 
and to make every effort to secure the payment of such 
wages as are generally accepted as current in each trade for 
competent workmen *’ f- is a Parliamentary admission that 
tlie State is entitled to interfere with the conditions under 
which adult male labour may be employed. 

26. — (a) That, thus, tliere already exists a comprelien- 
sive code of regulations which restricts, modifies, and con- 
ti’ols adult labour, directly or indirectly, introduced for 
the general advantage of the community, whicli has proved 
eminently beneficial, and the repeal of whicli none are found 
to advocate. 

(h) That the proposal made is simply to extend the 
already existing principle of State interference with the 
conditions of labour. Labour, in the matter of hours, 
requires further protection on the grounds of the health 
and of the well-being of thp community. 

27. — That the alleged difficulties in the way of a further 
extension of the Factory and other Acts, so as to deal 
directly with the hours of adult male labour, are very mucli 
exaggerated. These Acts, minute and complicated as they 
are, deal successfully and without friction with hundreds of 

* February 3rd, 1891, 
t Feb. 13th, 1891. 
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(livers trades and interests.* It would be less difficult to 
extend them tlian it was originally to apply them. 

‘28. — That no one of repute seriously proposes to enforce 
at one sweep a rigid Plight Hours Law, with entire prohibi- 
tion of any “ overtime,” to be applied indiscriminately to all 
industries alike. It is recognised that there must be much 
elasticity of working, and that difierent trades require 
different treatment ; that, in certain industries, from natural 
or artificial causes, there exists a greater pressure of work 
at one period of the year than at another ; that, in others, 
the maximum number of hours (which might for certain 
workers be fixed at a higher average than eight a day) must 
bo r( 3 ckoned not by the day, but by the week, or even by the 
month ; that provision must be made for accidents and cases 
of emergency. Moreover, it is generally conceded that the 
limitation of hours must not be applied to any particular 
trade or industry except at the express desire of those 
engaged in it.t 

2i).— (o) That in regard to the difficult question of the 
cessation of work at a fixed moment, and to the question of 
“overtime,” the existing Factory Acts form a useful and 
satisfactory precedent. The hours during which women 
and young persons may work are strictly limited, but, with- 
out infringement of the principle of fixed maximum hours, 
considerable elasticity of administration exists where elas- 
ticity is required, t 

See Factory and Workshop Act, 1S78, especially the Scliedules. The 
Act is most elaborate and minute, and places most extensive powers in the 
hands of the Home Secretary, powers which have already been extensively 
See Note to No. 21). 

t See section on Trade Option.'' 

X Under the Factory Acts (Factory and AVorkshop Act, 1878), “over- 
time” in certain trades, and under cei-tain conditions, may be worked by 
Women and young persons on a maximum of forty-eight days in any twelve 
months. The conditions arc as follows: — (1) AVherc the material, which 
is the subject of the manufacturing process or handicraft, is liable to be 
^'Poiled by the weather. (2) Where press of work arises at certain recur- 

r n 9 
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(h) That, just as now under the Factory Acts, it would 
be the duty of each employer so to arrange his work as to 
comply with the law ; and to avoid habitual overtime. 

30. — (a) That the Act would, as in the case of the 
Factory Acts, etc., he enforced by Inspectors. The penalty 
(when incurred) would, as now, fall on the employer. 

(h) That there would be no “ class ” legislation involved 
in thus penalising the employer. All labour legislation has 
been conducted on those lines, and the object of limiting 
hours is not to prevent a man from working as long as he 
chooses, but to prevent his being employed (to the detri- 
ment of his fellows) in one occupation beyond a certain 
number of hours a day. 

31. — That the ‘‘impossibility*’ argument was equally 
used against the Factory Acts and other labour-regulating 
Acts, as it is used against an Eight Hours law, yet they 
have all worked well and smoothly. 

32. — (a) That a well-marked distinction can be drawn 
between State interference in the matter of hours, and 
State interference in the matter of wages. Hours can, if 
thought advisable, be regulated, wages cannot.* 

ring seasons of the year. (3) Where tlie business is liable to sudden 
of orders, arising from unforeseen events. (4) Wlicre the factory is driven 
by water-power, and is liable to be stopped by Hoods. Again, in the case of 
certain perishable articles, and in the case of factories driven by water- 
power, and liable to be stopped by drought, as much as Jhl days’ overtime 
in a twelvemonth is allowed dn the case of the former where women 
alone, and in the case of the latter where young persons are also employed. 
In the case of certain specitied processes (Turkey-red dyeing and open-air 
bleaching) employment may, for the prevention of rccident or loss, continue 
indefinitely under exccptionjil circumstances. Further, in regard to certain 
industries (where children, young persons, or women are employed), where 
the process is in an incomplete state at the end of the legal peiiod of 
Qmployment, work may continue for an additional half-hour over the legal 
.limit, “provided that such further periods, when added to the total iiiiml>er 
of hours of the period of employment, do not raise that total above the 
number otherwise allowed under the Act.” 

* See, however, as to Contracts, No. 25 (J). 
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(h) That there is no practical force in the argument 
that to admit tlie right of l>arliaraeut to reduce, would also 
carry with it the right to increase the hours of manual 
labour; no responsible Statesman would ever venture to 
[iroposo a legislative increase of liours. 

dd—{a) Ihat, luuler existing conditions, while man}^ men 
are ruining themselves, mentally and bodily, by overwork, 
many otliersare suffering from inability to obtain work at all! 

{h) Tliat the existence of these unemployed ” is a source 
of danger and detriment to tlie State. 

(t) iliat tlic}' not onl}^ directly and fiercely compete with 
those in work, but, to a Large extent, they constitute a 
direct burden on them also. 

84. -~(u) That the reduction of hours, and the abolition 
of systematic ‘'overtime,” by leading to the employment of 
a larger number of persons, would greatly diminish the 
numbers of the “ uiiomplo^'ed ” ; and reduce their competi- 
tion with those in work. 

{h) That the “ unemplo 3 'ed ” are by no means wholly un- 
. 'killed ; a large number of the skilled workers in each trade 
are on the average habitually unemployed : and most of these 
^vould be advantageously employed if there were a limitation 
of hours.* 

85. (u) That shorter hours would not necessarily or 
probably lead to reduction of wages. 

(h) That the rate of remuneration given for piece-Avork, 
or for Avork by the hour, depends on, and varies Avith that 
for day-Avork, and Avould rise or fall accordingly. 

86. (a) U’hat Avages Avould not fall, but Avould actually 
rise. The cause of Ioav Avages is over-competition for 

* In 1887 (a normal year) out of 1.80,000 memljcrs belonging to the most 
“skilled” unions, such as the engineers, carpenters, boiler-makers, iron- 
founders, etc., nearly 12,000 were, on the average, unemployed, and were 
maintained at the expense of the Unions. 
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employment. A reduction of hours would increase the 
demand for labour, and labour would be in a better position 
to command higher wages. 

(h) That this has already been the case in industries— 
such as that of gas production — in which the eight hours 
system lias been lately adopted. 

(c) That long hours and low wages, short hours and 
high pay, almost invariably go together. 

37. — (^0 That shorter hours, even though not followed 
by any, or a proportionate reduction of wages, would not 
in the end aftect profits. 

(A) That during the last thirty or forty years, while the 
hours of labour have been shortened, wages have largely 
risen, and profits have increased. 

38. — (a) That a shortening of the hours of labour is 
compatible with the maintenance of the present aggregate 
product of labour. 

(A) That each reduction or curtailment of hours, 
whether brought about by Factory Acts, or by agreement 
in a particular industry or business, has been followed by 
an actual increase in the productiveness ot individual 
workers.* 

(c) That experience has shown that shorter hours 
mean more profitable labour and more economical work- 
ing. The speed and efficiency of w'ork diminishes as 
the day advances, and the great majority ol accidents occui 
near the close of the day’s work ; t weariness makes a man 
less apt and less careful. 

{cl) That an individual worker might, and very likel) 


* It is asserted that an average factory hand produces far more at a letsoi 
cost, working 5()i hours a week, than was the case when the working 
amounted to 72 a week. 

f This, however, is denied as far as regards mines. 
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would, produce more in a sinj^le day of ten or twelve hours, 
tlian another would do working eight hours only ; but, by 
the end of the j’ear, the latter would have produced more 
and better work. 

d9. (^^') lhat there would be a considerable saving in 

the extra payments now made for “ overtime ” ; a system of 
work uneconomical to employer and hurtful to employed. 

{hi That the workers would begin Avork more punctually. 

(c) That with an eight hours day there need be but one 
break for meals ; and each break adds to the cost of working. 

{</) That Avork done before breakfast is usually inellicient 
and Avasteful. 

(e) (By some.) That Avhere the system of shifts ” could 
he introduced or extended, the output Avould be materially 
increased, at a reduced proportionate cost. 

40. — (<i) That the adoption of shorter hours Avould tend 
still more towards the disappearance of the smaller indus- 
trial establishments, and their replacement by larger 
concerns : Avith the result that the Avork Avould be carried on 
under more favourable physical and economic conditions. 

(/>) That attention Avould be turned toAvards the improve- 
ment of machinery, and production would be more rapid and 
less costly than before. 

41. — 4’hat thus, Avhile the imobable economic eflect cannot 
be accurately ascertained, on the Avliole it is probable that 
the amount o-f production Avould not be diminished, nor its 
cost increased. 

42. — That if there Avere a falling off in the individual 
productiveness of the worker, the number of workers 
pmployed would be increased ; thus, the i^resent heavy 
burden on the community for the support of the “ un- 
employed ” Avould be greatly reduced ; and the new Avorkers, 
being in receipt of regular wages, would, to the advantage 
of trade, become large consumers of home products. 
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43. — That with j^rcater general leisure, the general wants 
of the labouring community would be extended ; demand 
would be increased. 

44. — (a) That English commercial supremacy is no 
doubt greatly due to the adoption of the general principle 
of “ Free Trade,” and of non-interference in trade affairs on 
the part of the Executive. But this general principle has, 
time and again, to the advantage of the community, been 
modified by innumerable restrictions on free contract 
between capital and labour. 

(/j) That the restrictions imposed by the Factory Acts, 
the Mines Acts, etc., have not injured but have improved 
the condition of the industries to which they have been applied. 

(cj That the prophecies of the ruin that would result 
from tlie limitation of hours in factories have all been 
falsified. ^Vhile the condition of the workers lias been 
greatly bettered, the commercial position has been im- 
proved, not impaired. 

45. — That where the eight hours day ” has been adopted 
by individual employers, it has worked satisfactorily, and to 
the advantage both of the employers and the men.* 

46. — That the question of cheapness of production as 
alYocting foreign competition, is no doubt a grave one. 
But it is only in certain branches of our industries and 
trades that profits are in any w’ay affected by foreign com- 
petition. The railways, tramways, gasworks, shops, build- 
ing trades, engineering trades, etc., etc., are not dominated 
by it, and here at least a legislative beginning might be 
made. 

47. — (u) That, even where the question of foreign com- 
petition does come in, its dangers are greatly exaggerated. 

* For detailed instances see ‘‘27ie Eight Ilouri Day^^ by Messrs. Webb 
and Cox (Walter Scott), pp. 102, 254, etc. 
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{b) Tliat long hours and low wages do not give a real 
advantage in international competition. High wages, short 
liours, and the resulting improved mental and physical 
development, facilitate the introduction of more effective 
methods, and thus reduce the cost of production. 

(c) That, as a matter of fact, the severest competition 
comes from those trades and those countries in which the 
Iiours of labour are the shortest. The nation that possesses 
the most energetic, intelligent, and capable workmen will 
win in the end. 

(d) That general low wages never caused any country to 
undersell its rivals, nor did general high wages ever hinder 
it from doing so.”* 

48. — That labour movements in this country are and will 
be ever more and more imitated abroad. Recent events 
have shown this to be the case, and that other nations are 
rapidly approaching our standard of wages and hours. 

49. — That the question of working hours is becoming 
more and more an International one ; and this is the best 
outlook for the future. 

50. — (d) That the limitation of hours would lead to a 
more uniform output year by year, and thus tend to 
diminish the great fluctuations in trade : intlations and 
depressions that are so injurious to all classes. 

(b) That the limitation of hours, and especially the pro- 
hibition of “ overtime,” would lead to a more steady and 
equal production over the year ; and thus tend to 
diminish over-pressure at one period of the year, and the 
under-pressure at another. 

51. “(r/) That the abolition of systematic “overtime” 
would tend to make work and wages more regular and less 
spasmodic. 


* Mill. 
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(h) Tliat tlie existence of ** overtime ” is largely due to 
the irregularity and uncertainty of employment. AVith a 
limitation of hours, these evils would tend to diminish. 

52. — That if the extra outlay on labour, due to limitation 
of hours, were not covered by increased and profitable pro- 
duction, the loss would fall mainly on profits. In other 
words, there would be a somewhat fairer distribution of 
wealth, a larger aggregate payment in wages, a smaller aggre- 
gate receipt for interest, in itself an advantageous result. 

53. — (a) That capital receives a good and sufficient 
margin of profit — witness the income-lax returns, the pro.- 
duce of the death duties, railway and industrial dividends, 
etc. — to bear any additional burden that might result from 
a limitation of hours. 

(b) That the tendency is generally towards a lower rate 
of interest, and capital will be content in the future with 
smaller profits. 

«54. — (a) That the manifold restrictive legislation already 
in existence, has in no way tended to drive capital abroad ; 
and further restrictive legislation need not cause alarm. 

(h) That, indeed, capital is not really volatile. Capital 
cannot be easily withdrawn from business, nor can a trade 
or industry be easily transplanted. Many forms of 

capital ” — land, mines, railways, buildings, etc. — could 
not, in fiict, be removed from the country. 

(c) That other nations hre extending their factory legis- 
lation as fast, or even faster, than we are. 

55. — That as legislative restrictions on hours would be 
introduced graduall}', and with considerable elasticity of 
working, trade would be able to adapt itself to the changed 
economic conditions. 

56. — (a) That while a few minor industries might suffer 
somewhat from the enforced limitation of hours, they would 
soon recover ; while, if they disappeared, their places would 
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be taken by more indigenous, and consequently more robust, 
industries. 

(h) That in regard to some industries, worked under 
degrading conditions, their extinction would he the social 
price, and one worth paying for the sake of the improvement 
of the condition of the workers. 

^7. (a) That the chief argument of those who declare 

themselves in favour of shorter hours of work, but against 
legislative interference, is that the desired result can be, 
and should be, obtained by voluntary means, by arrange- 
ment and negotiation between emi)loyers and employed, 
and especially by means of Trades Unions. 

(h) That by whatever means, voluntary or legislative, a 
limitation of hours be obtained, the same economic results 
would ensue. The amount, and the cost of production 
would be equally affected. If it is right, proper, and advan- 
tageous to secure a maximum day by organisation, it cannot 
be mischievous and disadvantageous if the same result is 
brought about by legislation. If it be advantageous in the 
one case, it is equally so in the other. 

58. — {(i) That it may be fully admitted that, if the ques- 
tion of hours could be settled by voluntary agreement, 
legislation would be inexpedient because unnecessary. But, 
under existing conditions, any such voluntary arrangement, 
if possible in a few', is impossible in the vast majoiity of 
trades. 

(h) That it is prei)osterous to suppose that anything 
approaching a universal limitation of hours could ever be 
obtained by the action of Trades Unions. At the best, 
success would be within the bounds of possibility only 
in those particular trades which were wholly and strongly 
organised. 

(c) That but one in ten of the workers are, as yet, 
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members of any Trades Union.^ Of these Trades Unions 
a very few only are strong in men or money, or powerful 
enough without legislative help to deal effectively with the 
“ hours ” question. Others are weak and struggling, and 
almost helpless ; while, in a vast number of trades, 
Unionism does not exist, and never can be effectively intro- 
duced or maintained. 

(d) That the object in view is to obtain reasonable hours 
of labour for all. Those who work the longest, and under 
the worst conditions, require the first attention ; yet it is 
just these trades in which the organisation of the workers 
IS, as a rule, weak or non-existent, and in which it is hope- 
less to expect that greatly reduced hours can be obtained by 
voluntary means alone. 

(e) That to leave the question of hours solely to the 
actions of Trades Unions is to favour the strong at the 
expense of the weak. 

59. — (By some.) That, though it would be inexpedient to 
interfere by law with the hours of work in those trades 
where the workers are well organised, and capable of nego- 
tiation with the employers in regard to the conditions of 
labour, it might be expedient to interfere where the 
workers, working excessive hours, are practically unable to 
combine, and acknoAvledge their helplessness by appealing to 
Parliament. 

(50. — That, except in those very rare cases where the 
Trades Union comprises all the workers in a particular 
trade, a reduction of hours obtained by its means operates 
unequally and unjustly; it is enforced in certain districts, 
and in the case of some of the workers, but not everywhere, 
nor in the case of all the workers in the particular trade. 

* The manual workers (including w'omen) arc estimated at from twelve 
^to fourteen millions. The number of Trades Unionists are about a millic“ 
and a half, in 1800 . 
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Gl.— That tho Trades Unions have failed to regulate 
trade matters of less difficulty than the question of hours— 
i.c., overtime, piecework, apprenticeship, etc. 

()2. — That it is clear that Parliament does not believe 
that Trades Unions are as universal and as powerful as 
alleged, else the manifold other points affecting the con- 
ditions of labour on which the law” has been evoked, should 
and w'ould have been left to be settled by voluntary agreement. 

()3. — That the bulk of the Trades Unions have confessed 
their inability to deal with the question, by asking for legis- 
lative interference. 

64. — (Py some.) That, if Trades Unions could impose 
their own terms upon industry, it >vould be inexpedient, at 
any rate in some industries such as raihvays, gasworks, etc., 
that they should be able to do so without some limitation 
by law on their unrestrained dictation. 

Of). — {(i) That where restrictions of hours have been 
obtained, they have been conceded by the employers only 
under pressure and protest. 

(h) That the only effective method by which Trades 
Unions can obtain or retain shorter hours, is by the threat 
of and, if necessary, recourse to a strike. 

(c) That industrial warffire — a strike with its retaliatory 
lock-out — involves wide-spread suffering, loss and demorali- 
sation to the men, great loss to the employer, and immense 
injury, not only to the immediate trade concerned, but gene- 
rally, and to the community at large. It leads to violence 
and intimidation, to antagonism between one section of the 
w”orkers — the strikers — and another — the “blacklegs” — 
and to the embittennent of the future relations between 
capital and labour. 

(d) That the public deprecate strikes, and will not tolerate 
the intimidation without which a strike cannot be successful ; 
yet, short of legislation, a strike is the only leverage 
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by means of which shorter hours can be obtained. Action 
by ** voluntary effort ” implies the advice, Unite and 
strike.” 

66. — That in many industries, such as railways, tram- 
ways, waterworks, gasworks, etc., the public interest 
demands that there should be no need to resort to 
strikes. 

67. — That the strike, after all, may not be successful, 
and all its attendant evils will have been undergone for no 
advantage, present or prospective. 

68. — (a) That advantages won by Trades Unions, even in 
good times, at great cost and with great difficulty, are often 
lost when bad times come ; and the whole battle has to be 
fought over again. 

(h) That in either case, the struggle to fix a standard 
rate of hours is certain to lead to constantly recurring fights 
between labour and capital. 

(c) That it would be very expedient, looking to the future 
relations between capital and labour, if one fruitful cause of 
dispute could be removed. 

69. — That the “ elasticity ” of voluntary agreement 
is just that which it is desirable to avoid. “Modifica- 
tions,” when made, are wholly in the interest of tlie 
employer. 

70. — That, if the desired results could be obtained by 
legislation, the gain, economically, commercially, and indi- 
vidually, would be great. 

71. — That, shorter hours, by leading to extended education 
and greater intelligence on the part of the workers,, would be 
more likely to result in the settlement of future labour dis- 
putes by conciliation and arbitration. 

72. — (a) That the legislative enactment of a maximum 
period of work, would not. weaken the general position or 
prospects of Trades Unions ; but, on the contrary, would 
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leavQ them free to devote their energies to the question of 
wages, and to the settlement of the other conditions of 
employment. All questions in dispute between labour and 
capital would not have disappeared because a maximum 
number of hours had been fixed by law; while Trades 
Unions w^ould still be I’equired to secure the enforcement of 
the laws relating to labour.* 

(/>) That greater leisure would give greater oppor- 
tunity to the workers to strengthen and ])erfect their 
organisation. 

(g) That legislative interference in the conditions of 
labour has in no way weakened the position of the 
Trades Unions in those trades to which it has been 
applied, t 

73. — ((t) That Trades Unions are, after all, only a means 
to an end ; and, even if it were true that the legislative limi- 
tation of hours would weaken their position, it would be 
simply because one of the chief reasons for tlieir existence 
had disappeared. 

(/;) That, again, it must be remembered that only a very 
small proportion of the working population is properly 
organised ; and, even if a few Trades Unions were weakened 
by legislative interference, the working classes as a whole 
would have gained immensely in the matter of their hours 
of labour. 

74. (By some.) That it is a very suspicious circumstance 
that capitalists and employers, who in the past have always 
denounced Trades Unions as tyrannical and coercive, and 
have done their best to destroy them, now hold them up 
as the salvation of the working classes. They know well 
that no great reduction of the working hours can ever be 
obtained by means of Trades Unions alone. 


See Tmde Option. 


t See also No. IG. 
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75. — {a) That the proposal is no more socialistic than 
much of our social legislation. 

(/>) That we are all socialists now.” 

76. — That the argument that a legislative nine or eight 
hours, (hi}’ would soon be reduced to six, fopr, or even 
three, need not be considered, inasmuch as it is not pro- 
posed to abrogate, by Act of Parliament, the common sense 
of the nation. 

That, in the Australian Colonies, the eight hours 
day prevails, and is all but universal. 

(h) That, though it is not statutory, it has the force of 
law, and works admirably, to the advantage of the whole 
community, 

(c) That “ In Australia the effect of the Eight Hour, 
and in the Cape the Nine Hour day, is socially conserva- 
tive— that is to say, the comfort conferred by it, upon 
the working classes, prevents agitation for revolutionary 
change.” * 

79 _That it is not a fact that legislative limitation of 
hours in the United States have failed. Those laws fixed 
a “normal” day, in the absence of agreement to the 
contrary, and did not fix a maximum day, any agreement to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

On the other hand, it is contended : 

1, (rt) That while a re'duction in the hours of labour is 

no doubt expedient and desirable, this object qan only 
be satisfactorily and advantageously attained by voluntary 
effort. 

(h) That public opinion is becoming less patient of 
social inequalities, and more sensitive to social evils. That 


* Dilke’s ** Problems of Greater Britain' 
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it is strongly sot in favour of shorter hours, and is 
gradually making itself felt in that direction; and the 
best guarantees for the improvement of the conditions of 
labour lie in temperance, education, co-operation. Boards of 
Conciliation, etc. 

(o) That, as a matter of fact, the hours of labour on the 
average are being gradually shortened.* 

{(1) That neither poverty nor mortality is increasing, 
but are on the contrary, diminishing in proportion to 
the population; while wealth is becoming more generally 
dihiised. 

2. — (By some.) That greater leisure would only mean to 
many workers a greater temptation to drinking and extra- 
vagance, and be therefore more of a curse than a blessing both 
to the men and to their families. 

3. — That it is not possible to say what should be the 
ultimate maximum hours of labour in any particular 
industry, and it is unreasonable to allege that all trades 
Could or should be treated alike, in resi)ect of the hours 
of work. 

4. — (6f) That Parliament cannot provide a remedy for 
all the many ills which arise from the struggle for 
existence. 

{h) That Parliament ought not to be called u])on to 
interfere in matters in which the people are, or reasonably 
ought to be, able to protect themselves. 

(c) That Parliament should not attempt to regulat(‘ th(‘ * 
relations between employer and employed, except for the 
purpose of preventing fraud, preserving health, or securing 
safety to life and limb. 

5. — (a) That Parliament is not competent to deal with 
the delicate and complex machinery of British industry ; the 


D I) 


See Return, Parliamentarj Paper 375 of 1890. 
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relations of labour, capital, trade, and commerce : ignorant 
interference is certain to work mischief. 

(h) That the State, in former days, attempted to fix 
wages, to regulate hours, to limit the price of commodities : 
attempts altogether futile or disastrous. 

6. — (a) That no one advocates unrestricted hisscz faire. 
The question of legislative interference is one of degree, 
interference is justified only for the prevention of widespread 
misuse or mischief. 

{h) That freedom of contract, and individual liberty sliould, 
however, he left unfettered by law. 

7. — {(i) That each man has an absolute ownership 
in his own muscles and his own brain, wliich must not 
be infringed. 

(h) That his labour is to a working man his only capital ; 
and to interfere with his right to use this capital to tlie best 
advantage amounts to confiscation. 

(c) That many workers would rather work twelve hours 
a day than eight, preferring the higlier wages, to the 
reduced hours ; and it would be t 3 Tanriy to compel them 
against their will to reduce their hours. 

8. — That to treat grown-up men as incapable of protect- 
ing their own interests, would be an aspersion on the working 
classes ; would disastrously weaken their self-reliance and 
manly independence, and would seriously react on the 
national character. 

9. — That all recent legislation in regard to labour has 
been in the direction of extending, not of contracting, the 
liberty of the working classes. 

10. — (a) That the Factory and similar Acts have been 
dictated by motives of health, humanity, and protection 
of, the weak; not with a view to interfere with freedom of 
contract and with individual liberty. 

(h) That the Factory Acts apply directly only to women, 
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young persons, and children — to those persons, namely, who 
iire not in a position to protect themselves. 

(c) That the Truck Act is directed against fraud, and is 
in no way an attempt to regulate the ordinary relations of 
labour and capital. 

11. — That in regard to Sunday labour, trade, in 
developing, has adapted itself to the immemorial usage 

pretermitting work on the seventh day. If Sunday labour 
were customary, a sudden stoppage of such v/ork would be 
attended with all the evils that would follow the introduction 
of an universal Eight Hours Jjaw. 

12. — That, as yet, we have no authoritative definition as 

to what is meant by a legal limitation of hours, or how it is 
to be carried out. (i.) Is the limit of work to be eight hours 
each day, or 48 hours eacth week ? If the latter, is the worker 
or the employer free to apportion the time over the week? 
(ii.) Are the number of hours fixed to constitute an absolute 
maximum; or is overtime ” to be allowed; and, if so, 
under what conditions ? (iii.) Is the fixed limit hours to 
include the time of actual work only, or the intervals when 
the men may be going to their work or “ standing by ” ? 
(iv.) Are the hours necessarily to be consecutive ? (v.) Are 

meal-times to be included? (vi.) Are “shifts” to be 
allow^ed ? (vii.) What arrangements will be made, and how, 
for overtime in case of accidents, emergency, or exceptional 
pressure ? (viii.) How is it going to be applied in the case 
of those trades in which the pressure of work is greater at 
•some periods of the j’ear than at others ? (ix.) Is the Act to 

be applied to those working at home, as well as to those 
v.orking in factories and workshops? (x.) Is it to apply 
equally to those employed in arduous, trying, and dangerous 
work, and to those employed in light and healthy work ? 
i(xi.) Is it to be confined to manual workers ; and if so, 
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why are brain-workers to be excluded from the benefits of 
the Act? 

13. — (a) That it is probable that no legal limitation 
of hours could be enforced in regard to any particular 
trade, and it is certain that it could not be universally 
aiiplied. 

( 6 ) That, unless the Act were universally applied, it would 
be grossly inequitable. 

14. — (a) That to make the Act operative at all, so many 
exceptions and exemptions, and so much elasticity of 
working would have to be introduced, that the principle 
would be destroyed, and the supposed advantages rendered 
nugatory. 

(h) (By some.) That no amount of elasticity would nsnder 
such an Act practicably workable in any trade. 

15. — (n) That it would be absurd and unfair to attempt 
to apply one uniform standard of hours to different indus- 
tries ; or, under varying cricumstances, at different places, 
and at different times, to the same industries. 

(h) That there is no particular virtue in “ eight hours ” ; 
some manual labour is light, other arduous ; some occupa- 
tions are healthy, others unhealthy ; some labour is purely 
mechanical, other involves the continual application of 
thought and attention. An eight hours day might be too 
long in one industry, and far too short in another. 

16. — That to cut down hours is to cut down wages ; and 
wages are too low already. 

17. — That, in one industry, a sufficient wage might bo 
earned with the working day limited to eight or nine hours ; 
while, in many others, the w'orker would find it impossible, 
under such a restriction, to earn even a bare subsistence 
wage. 

10 , — (rt) That it would be a gross injustice to forbid a 
man from doing his best to earn all he could for himself, his 
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wife and because his neighbour had less energy or 

fewer wants. 

{b) That tlie weaker and less experienced worker, who 
now by working longer lioiirs, is able to earn decent wages, 
would be prevented from so doing. 

19. — (ft) That in many industries, indeed in most, there 
is necessarily and unavoidably much greater activity at 
<*crtain periods of the year than at others. The application 
of a rigid limitation of hours over the whole year w'ould 
cripple or destroy such trades. 

(h) That, similarly, in other industries, trade is busiest on 
certain diiys in the w’eek or month, and a uniform eight 
liours day could not be applied. 

(c) That other industries — such as farming, etc., — depend 
largely on the weather and the seasons; a fixed daily 
limitation of hours w^ould be disastrous. 

{(1) That in some industries (mines especially) it is not 
possible to continue output in anticipation of a demand. 
Thus work is often at a standstill, in consequence of a tem- 
porary or accidental fiilling-off in the demand. Under a 
legal limitation of hours, neither the employer nor the 
worker would be able, when the orders came, to make up the 
deficiency of output, and the loss of profits and wages, due 
to the period of enforced idleness. 

(c) That in the case of many classes of w^orkers — for 
instance, sailors, engine-drivers, etc. — a fixed limitation of 
hours could not possibly be applied. 

20. — That, in the nature of things, the w^orkers in many 
trades have, after reporting themselves, to go some distance 
to their work; while in others, through no fault of their own 
or of their emplo 3 ^er, they have constantl}" to ** stand off ’* 
lor considerable periods in the day. Not to allow them to 
make up the time thus lost, would involve great hardship 
and inequality. 
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21. — (a) That public opinion would never permit siuh 
an extension of the criminal law as to make it a penal 
offence for an adult man to work after the clock had stiiuk 
a certain hour. 

(h) That humanity would revolt from the idea of a man’s 
being punished because he attempted to work additional 
hours ill order to earn something extra to make up the 
deficiency caused by sickness, accident, or previous slackness 
of w’ork. 

22. — That, even in those trades in which, under ordinary 
circumstances, a fixed number of hours a day might consti- 
tute a proper limit, a legal restriction would, in times of 
depression or in times of activity, be totally at variance witli 
the interests both of men and masters. 

28. — {(i) That such an exasperating law would be con- 
stantly evaded by collusion between masters and men. Jt 
would either become a dead letter ; or, in order to meet the 
constant efforts at evasion that would be made, have to be 
made ever stricter and more penal. 

(b) That the existing Factory and other similar Acts are 
not easily administered, yet they apply simply to females, 
young persons and children ; and to them only where con- 
gregated together and easily supervised and inspected. The 
difficulties of enforcing a still more stringent law, of applying 
it to adult male labour, and of extending it to all classes of 
workers, would be insuperable. 

24. — (a) That it would be quite impossible to prevent 
“ overtime,” at an increased rate of wages, from being 
worked. 

(b) That much of the ‘‘overtime” is worked simply in 
order to make up “ undertime,” 

(c) That as “ overtime” is always paid at a higher rate, 
there is no inducement, save necessity, to the employer to 
encourage it. 
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25. — That, the administrative cost of carrying out the 
great extension of the Factory Acts proposed, would be 
very heavy. 

26. — (a) That to make the employer only, and not the 
employed, liable for a breach of the law, ^yould be class 
legislation of the worst description. 

(h) That the employer alone is made liable under existing 
Factory Acts, because, in the case of women and children — 
to which only they apply — the assumption is that the em- 
ployer is the stronger party, and should therefore be made 
liable for any breach of law. 

27. — (a) That, if Parliament once interfered with the 
hours of adult labour, it would be called upon to interfere 
with wages and prices. It could not leave a man to starve 
on four days in the week, while it protected him from over- 
exertion on the other two. It could not logically prohibit 
an employer from giving nine hours’ employment one day, 
yet allow him to close his works altogether on the next. 

(/>) That thus, logically and inevitably, interference with 
the hours of work would lead to the adoption and appli- 
cation of the socialistic idea that the State should nationalise 
the materials of production, and control the industrial and 
commercial interests of the country. 

28. — (a) That the whole question is really a wages ques- 
tion. The demand for a legal limitation of hours is simply 
at bottom a demand for further and increased pay for ** over- 
time.” The working classes do not object to, but, as a rule 
favour, overtime work if they are paid extra for it. 

(5) That, if overtime were prohibited, the employer and 
employed would continue to evade the Act; if it were 
allow’ed, the State would then have to decide at what 
additional rate “overtime” should be paid, otherwise the 
proposed limitation of hours would be rendered nugatory, 
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for men would simpl}^ be compelled to work additional hours 
at the ordinary rate of wages. 

29. — (a) That any attempt radically to interfere with the 
relations between employer and employed, and to introduce 
a cast-iron limitation of hours, would be economically 
disastrous. It would involve a reduction in wages, a 
diminution in profits, an increase in the cost of production ; 
and would constitute a serious blow to trade and commerce. 

(h) That the first to suifer would be the working classes 
themselves. Existing industries would be crippled or 
ruined, no new industries would be started ; capital would 
be driven away, manufacturers would transfer their business 
and plant abroad. The workers, nevertheless, would have 
to remain in the country. State interference would increase 
the distress it was intended to relieve. 

30. — Tliat the position of England as a manufacturing 
nation, and her commercial su 2 )remacy, is due to tlie fact 
that Parliament has refrained from meddling with the re- 
lations of trade or commerce, and has left private enterprise 
unfettered. 

31. — (a) That foreign competition dominates all labour 
questions. 

{h) That England is not a self-supporting and self- 
supplying nation. She depends largely for her existence on 
her foreign and shipping trade ; * and that trade depends for 
its existence on the cheapness and quality of production, on 
the enterprise of traders, and on a large available supply of 
capital. 

(c) That a legal limitation of the hours of labour would 
increase the cost of production, impede the course of trade, 
and discourage the investment of capital at home. 

* Annual Foreign Trade (1889) : — Exports, £315,000,000 ; Imports, 
‘£428,000,000; Total, £743,000,000. Number of British Ships, 17,660 
Tonnage, 7,041,000. 
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32.— (rt) That our traders have to meet ever-increasing 
foreign competition ; and we cannot aiFord to run any risks 
of losing our hold over those foreign markets which we still 
sui)ply with goods. 

{h) That, already, British labour has to compete with 
foreign labour working a larger average number of hours at a 
lesser average wage; the inequality cannot safely be increased. 

(c) That the cotton trade especially has, of late years, 
become subject to the severe competition of Indian opera- 
tives W'orking enormously long hours at very low wages; 
further to restrict the hours in the English mills would be 
disastrous to the trade, 

33 _That the trade of the country is so inextricably 
inter-dependent, that it is not possible to distinguish between 
those industries into which an element of foreign competition 
enters and those entirely free from it— if, indeed, there are 
any of the latter. To apply a limitation of hours to any 
industry would re-act on all. 

34, (rt) That competition, both at home and abroad, 

has already cut down profits on the average to the lowest 
possible point ; there is no margin for a further reduction. 

{h) That capital is very sensitive and easily driven from 
one industry into another, or transferred from one country 
to another. 

(c) That, from national and patriotic motives, many capi- 
talists and traders are content to receive a lesser interest 
on their money invested at home than they could obtain 
with equal security if it were invested abroad: a further 
reduction in profits would counteract this tendency and 
drive capital abroad. 

id) That, thus, while industries at home would be starved 
or ruined, competing industries abroad would be stimulated 
and encouraged; and English trade would be doubly 
•afiected. 
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35. — That, already, our industrial supremacy is being 
challenged, both in the home and foreign markets. I^arge 
amounts of manufactured goods, which could and should bo 
made at home, come into this country from abroad. To 
increase the cost of production here, would give the foreigner 
a complete control over the home, as well as over the neutral 
markets. 

36. — That the idea of an international agreement limiting 
the hours of adults, is a mere idle dream. 

37. — That even where the question of foreign competition 
did not come in, a limitation of hours, by reducing or 
destroying the probability of profit, would paralyse all home 
enterprise. 

38. — (a) That reduced hours would mean a proportionate 
reduction in wages. In many cases, where the reduction of 
hours brought about w'as very great — i.e., from twelve or 
fourteen to eight— the wages earned would not be sufiicient 
to keep body and soul together. 

(h) That as labour is to a large extent paid, not by the 
week or by the day, but by the hour or under a system of 
piecework, a reduction of hours would, in these cases, be 
directly equivalent to a reduction of wages. 

(c) That the abolition of “overtime,” which is usually 
paid at a higher rate, would mean a considerable reduction 
in the wages of many workers, especially affecting the best 
and most skilled. 

39. — That, if a reduction of hours involved a proportionate 
reduction of wages, and the present amount of wages were 
merely to be spread over a larger number of persons, the 
workers, as a whole, would be worse off than before. There 
would be a larger number working at starvation w^ages ; and 
a* general lowering of the standard of living of the working 
classes. 

40. — That the assumption on which the proposal for a 
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legal limitation of hours is founded, is that the individual 
wages would remain the same as before, or be but very 
slightly reduced; and that a larger number of persons 
would be employed, thus considerably increasing the total 
wages paid. 

41. — That, if wages are not to be proportionately 
diminished, and if a greater number of persons are to be 
employed, the output must he proportionately enlarged, or 
else the cost of production would be largely increased. 

42. — (a) That it is impossible that the output could be 
increased proportionately to the increased cost. In certain 
arduous, unhealthy, or trying industries, the productive 
power of labour is doubtless not diminished and may be 
even increased by the shortening of hours ; but this profit- 
able point has already, for the most part or altogether, been 
reached; there is little scope for a further economical 
reduction of hours. 

(b) That, if it were true, that shortened hours of labour 
were not inconsistent with, or would even bring about 
increased production, such a result would speedily be 
attained by mutual agreement. 

(c) That many industries are of such a nature, or the 
sub-division of labour in them has been carried so far, that 

.long hours of labour do not seriously affect the efficiency of 
the worker. 

(d) That, in the past, much of the cost resulting from the 
gradual reduction of hours and increase of w^ages, has been 
met by improvement in machinery, better organisation, 
greater sub-division of labour, greater combination of 
capital, etc. These reforms have been carried to such 
perfection that there is little scoi)e for further economy in 
that direction. 

43. — {a) That the probabilities are that there would be 
an actual diminution of output. A system of shifts is only 
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possible in a few industries ; and, even where possible, it is 
not desirable, involving as it does unnatural hours of labour. 

(h) That, where shifts were not or could not be worked, 
it would seldom or ever be possible to maintain the present 
hours {)f work in a particular industry, by the employment 
of additional labour to complete the normal time in excess 
of the legal limit for individuals. The hours of work would 
have to be reduced to the legal limit all round, involving 
considerable additional expense in working. 

44. — That, even if there were an increased output, profits 
could not be maintained. Neither at home nor abroad can 
the demand for goods be arbitrarily stimulated. A largely 
increased demand could only follow (though it would not 
necessarily do so) on a substantial reduction of prices ; and 
a reduction of prices would deprive the capitalist of tlie profit 
it was necessary for him to receive on his whole output, in 
order to compensate him for his heavier labour bill. 

45. — That thus, in every way, the cost of production 
would be greatly increased. 

40. — That the increase in the cost of production, besides 
injuring the foreign trade of the country, would raise the 
price of all articles of consumption at home. Thus, the 
purchasing power of income and of wages would be reduced, 
consumption would be checked, and the demand for goods 
diminished ; a lessened demand for labour would ensue, and 
would be followed by a fall in wages. 

That if production were diminished, there would 
be fewer, not more, openings for the “ unemployed.” 

(b) That if production remained the same, the employ- 
ment of the unemployed would imply, either the division 
amongst them of a portion of the present wage fund, or an 
incl’ease in the cost of production, consequent .on an increase 
in the total amount of wages paid. 

(c) That room for the unemployed could only be found 
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by increasing production. An increase of production, side 
by side with the limitation of the hours of the individual, 
would involve a considerable increase in the cost of pro- 
duction, and it would not therefore be profitable. 

48. — (a) That a forced limitation of hours would tend to 
the invention and adoption of still more efficient labour-saving 
machines ; and thus, in the end, less, not more, labour would 
be employed. 

(h) That a limitation of hours would tempt, or even 
oblige, many persons to do home work of different sorts, for 
which other persons have been hitherto employed and paid. 
Thus the numbers of the unemployed would be increased, 
not diminished. 

49. _That, in any case, there- would be but little opening 
for the “ unemployed.” So far as these are workers at all, 
they consist mostly of unskilled labourers ; whereas it is in 
the skilled industries especially that a limitation of hours 
would tend to increase the demand for labour. 

50. — That, with hours limited by law, it would be neces- 
sjiry, in time of emergency or pressure, partly to employ 
outsiders ; these men would be unaccustomed to the work, 
and in manv industries their sudden introduction would be 
both difficult and dangerous. 

1)1— (a) That limitation of hours, by the employment of 
a larger number of persons, would tend enormously to- 
increase production in times of activity; and the necessai\ 
dismissal of' these persons in bad times would gieatly 
intensify the depression and distress. Instead of tiade 
being steadied, fluctuations w'ould be increased. 

(h) That a mere reduction of hours would not tend to 
regularise output ; while it would constantly prevent urgent 
orders from being accepted or executed. 

52.— That pressure of work at certain periods of the year 
would involve, with limited hours, the influx of additional 
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population into certain centres at the busy times. When 
the slack period came, these families would have again either 
to migrate, or to be maintained from the rates. In either 
case, distress and destitution would ensue. 

58. — (a) That all questions of hours should he left to be 
settled by voluntary effort and private arrangement. Thus, 
alone, can proper elasticity of working be assured, labour 
obtain its proper revvard, capital its fair profit, and trade 
continue in its natural course. Thus, alone, will the 
advantages arising from shortened hours be secured, and 
the evils arising from an artificial system be avoided. 

(h) That there is all the difference in the world between 
the economic effect of a change in the relations of labour 
and capital brought about by voluntary agreement, and that 
brought about by legislation. 

(c) That, ill the former case, if experience showed that 
the action taken was injurious, the step could be easily 
retraced. To repeal an Act is always difficult; and while 
commercially necessary, it might be politically impossible. 

54. — That, when trade is exceptionally brisk or ex- 
ceptionally depressed, the hours of labour recpiire to be 
modified by, and adapted to, the varying conditions of trade 
— in some cases almost day by day. 

55. — That the reduction of hours obtained by the efforts of 
Trade Unions would not be in jeopardy at times of de- 
pression. Output is then, as a rule, restricted, not increased, 
and short time, not overtime, is worked. The shorter hours 
would be more in jeopardy in times when trade was good 
and wages high ; and a legal limitation of hours then would 
prevent the working classes from reaping a rich and legiti- 
mate harvest. 

56. — (a) That all impediments in the way of the com- 
bination of labour have .been removed. The working 
classes, by means of their Trades Unions, have already 
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(lone much to improve the conditions of labour. Trades 
Unions are rapidl}^ increasing in numbers and in influence, 
and the question of a reduction of hours of labour is best 
left ill their hands to be obtained by negotiation witli the 
employers. 

(h) That it does not follow, bccauce Trades Unions have 
not still further succeeded in reducing the hours of labour, 
tliat they cannot do so. The workers appreciate that, 
without disturbance and injury to trade, a reduction of hours 
can only take place gradually, and cannot with advantage 
proceed beyond a certain point. 

57. — (n) That the danger of an universal strike is mythical. 
That, at the worst, an universal strike would be a lesser evil 
than an ubiquitous inspector. 

(h) That, the tendency of the time is towards a settlement 
of disputes between labour and capital by peaceful means 
rather than by industrial wa¥fare. 

58. — That strikes and lockouts would not be averted. 
The wages question would become still more acute if the 
hours were fixed by law' — and most strikes are due to 
questions concerning wages. 

59. — (a) That Trades Unions are of great advantage to 
the workmen and to the cause of labour generally, and any- 
thing that would tend to weaken their position, extension, 
and influence, would be very disadvantageous. 

(h) That the passing of a law limiting hours, would, 
by removing - one of the principal incentives to their 
formation and support, and by making the working classes 
less self-reliant, and more dependent on the State, do 
much to weaken the desire for, and the efficiency of Trades 
Unions. 

(c) That where Trades Unions are strong, it has been in 
•spite, not in consequence of legislative interference with 
trade; their strength is due to increased education and 
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intelligence, improved earnings, shorter hours, industrial 
freedom, and political power. 

60. — (By some.) That the maximum tends to become a 
minimum, and it would be unfair to the working men — 
miners for instance — who had already, by their own exer- 
tions, obtained a reduction of hours below eight, to enact aii 
eight hours day. 

61. — (^) That to admit the right of Parliament to reduce 
the hours of labour, would be to admit its right to increase 
them. 

(h) (By some.) That it would establish the right of 
Parliament to interfere with the ordinary relations between 
employer and employed. 

62. — That if the State interfered to curtail the hours of 
labour, an irresistible demand would be advanced by the 
employer and the capitalist for protection against his 
foreign rivals. 

63. — {a) That the eight hours day in Australia, where 
alone it prevails, is founded on custom, not on law. 

(h) That, even there, “ overtime ” to a large extent 
prevails. 

(c) That the conditions under which an eight hours day 
is worked are wholly different to those existing in England. 
Labour is not abundant, protection for the most part 
prevails, trade and competition, especially foreign com- 
petition, are limited. 

(d) That, even in Australia, the problem of the un- 
employed ” has in no way been solved by the introduction 
of an eight hours day. 

64. ~That in those Continental countries where attempts 
have been made to limit the hours of labour, the hours 
allowed by law are very long f while the Executive has the 


♦ France 12 hours, Switzerland 11 hours, Austria 12 hours. 
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power, which is freely exercised, of allowing a prolongation 
even of these hours. 

65. — That while laws to limit hours have been adoptcnl in 
some of the States of the United States of America, they are 
either a dead letter, or are evaded and rendered nugatory by 
unlimited overtime.’' 

66 . — That the principle of an eight hours day once con- 
ceded, a demand would immediately spring up to reduce 
the working day by legislation to seven, six, or even a lesser 
number of hours. 

67. — (By some.) That it is a socialistic idea, and on that 
ground should be resisted. 

03 . — That any reduction of hours of labour is not a 
panacea ; but, at the best, a palliative. The real problem 
to be faced is the problem of over-population. 

69. __(By some.) That at least the legal limitation of 
hours should be tried experimentally in the case of Govern- 
ment fiictorics. The Government ought to set a good 
example as employer of labour ; while, if the system be 
proved to be unworkable or disadvantageous, the step 
could be retraced, and no economic injury would have 
been done; if successful, the experience gained would 
be of great value, and the principle could be gradually 
applied to other trades and industries. 

70. _(By others.) That it is not the business of the 
State, at the expense of the taxpayer, to try experiments 
as an employer; or to pa}'^ more than the maiket late 
for labour. 
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‘‘TRADE OPTION.” 

The principle involved in so-called “ Trade Option,” as 
applied to the question of a legal limitation of hours, is, 
tliat those employed in a particular trade, both workmen 
and employers, should be enabled, if they so desired, to call 
in the aid of the law to fix the maximum working day cr 
week. 

Some propose, that the legal limitation should be enforced 
in all manual trades and occupations, save where a majority 
of those engaged in that trade or occupation dissent by 
vote against the same. This may be called “ Trade Ex- 
emption.” 

Others propose, that the law limiting the hours should 
come into operation only with the express assent by vote of 
a large (a two -thirds) majority of those engaged in the 
particular trade or occupation. T'his may be designated 
“ Trade Option.” 

As regards the principle of Trade Exemption, it is sup- 
ported, practically, on the grounds already given in fiivour 
of a legal limitation of hours ; with the additional argument, 
that it would enable a particular trade, if it so desired, to 
contract itself out of the Act. On tlie other hand, the 
arguments already giveiv against any legal limitation of 
hours, apply almost equally against this proposal ; and it 
is further argued, that, as such a law could take no account 
of the varying conditions of difterent trades, for, by impli" 
cation, a uniform fixed limit of hours would be necessitated, 
it would involve all the disadvantages of a “ universal eight 
hours law”; that it would be forced on those who had not 
asked for it ; and, in the absence of organisation, a particu- 
lar trade might, however desirous, be unable to obtain 
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exemption; it would not encourage Trade Union effort ; it 
would cause dislocation and disturbance in every trade, 
whether ultimately affected or no ; and, in the end, would 
practically become a dead letter. 


The principle of Trade Option is supported, not only 
on the general grounds urged in favour of a legal limitation 
of hours, but also on the further grounds : — 

1. — That it is a moderate and middle course between leaving 
everything to voluntary eftbrt, and the introduction of a universal 
limitation law. 

2. — (<;) That it would involve tlie sniallest amount of legislative 
interference compatible with the object in view. 

(b) That it would be on the lines of least resistance ; would be 
^'xtrcmely elastic, and would cause a minimum of disturbance and 
friction ; while the experience gained in each particular case, 
would enable other trades to decide whether they would or would 
not he wise to resort to the law themselves. 

3. _(rt) I'hat, in the matter of statutory interference with hours, 
each trade must be dealt with separately. It is inexpedient and 
impossible to apply a uniform and arbitrary standard of hours to 
different trades, wmrking under varying conditions. 

(b) That, by a system of Trade Option, the varying circum- 
stances of differing trades would be separately met ; and the 
needful elasticity of working would be obtained. 

4. _(rt) That there is no particular virtue in “ eight hours,” or 
in any other 'fixed number of hours. Trade Option would, of 
necessity, imply, not only Trade Option in the question of wdiether 
or no there should be legislative interference at all, but also 
Trade Option in the question of the actual number of hours to be 
fixed. 

{()) That thus the legal reduction of hours in each trade would, 
under the system proposed, be not an arbitrary reduction, but that 
best adapted to the peculiar circumstances of the particular trade. 

5. — That, while most trades are ripe for some reduction of 

S E 2 
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hours, few are in a position to stand, without injury, a great and 
immediate reduction. 

6. — That under the system of Trade Option proposed, the 
reduction of hours could and would take place gradually, step by 
step ; no great or disturbing reduction Avould be enforced at any 
particular moment. 

(h) That each reduction effected would bo secured by law ; 
and w^ould thus form a firm foothold from wliich, after nn interval, 
a further step could be taken at a practicable and convenient time. 

7. — That it is not just, that because some trades do not desire 
legal interference, or because a legal limitation of hours would b(> 
in their case disadvantageous or difficult of application, tliat 
other trades, desiring it, and believing its application to .be 
possible and advantageous, should bo debarred from appealing to 
the law. 

8. — (a) That no legal limitation of hours would be forced on 
any trade against its will. If the workers desired, or felt obliged, 
to retain and maintain the existing hours of work, or preferred 
the elasticity of voluntary arrangement, the law would not 
interfere with them. 

(b) That where, however, the large majority in a particular 
trade desired to invoke the aid of the law, they would be able to 
do so. 

(c) That by this means the whole of a trade would be pro- 
tected from the coercion of a small minority ; or even against 
themselves.* 

9. — (rt) That the chief difficulty in shortening the hours of 
labour by law”, is the difficulty of dealing Avith any large minority 
ill the trade ; Avho would either have to be coerced, or avIio Avould 
evade the law and render it nugatory. 

‘(6) That, under a system of Trade Option, the law Avould not 
be applied except after the deliberate declaration of a large 
majority in its favour. That there Avould thus be neither coercion, 
except, at the worst, of a very few ; nor evasion, for the vast bulk 
of the Avorkers would favour the law. 

*(c) That there Avould thus be no fear of the law becoming a 
dead letter where it was applied. 


See Nos. 9, 10, 11, pp. 381,382. 
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10. — (a) That tho fear of disturbance, dislocation, or injury to 
a particular trade or industry need not be entertained. 

(b) That no legal limitation of hours would be enforced, except 
after prolonged discussion, adequate inquiry, and after negotiation 
and probably agreement between employer and employeil. 

(c) That the opponents of the proposed limitation would have 
ample opportunity to show, if they could, that the proposal, if 
adopted, would unduly iiic.rease the cost of production, aggravate 
foreign competition, or in any respect injure or cripple the 
particular trade or industry. 

11. — (<0 That the question of whether, and how far, the 
shortening of the hours would necessitate a reduction of wages, 
would bo fully discussed, and properly considered in the decision 
arrived at. 

{b) That the relative befiring of the question on piece work and 
on day work respectively would be duly considered. 

1 2. — That, as the reduction of hours would almost certainly be 
enforced step by step, no great reduction taking place at any one 
moment, and that only after ample notice, there would bo plenty 
of time and opportunity for each trade to adapt itself to the 
changed economic conditions. 

13. — That the system would probably be first and experiment- 
ally applied to industries such as railways, tramways, etc., in 
which the hours of work arc very long, and in which the (luestion 
of injury to trade, etc., would not arise. 

1 4. — That the step taken could always be retraced ; the law, if 
found unworkable in a particular trade or industry, wouid cease 
to apply. 

15. — That Trade Option would probably take effect chiefly in 
those industries — railways, tramways, etc., in which reduced 
hours would necessarily mean increased employment ; and so 
would lead to the absorption of many of the unemployed. 

16. — That it w'ould tend to encourage not to discourage volun- 
tary effort ; Trade Option pre-supposes voluntary effort, to be 
supplemented only by legal enactment. 

17. ~That it would not discourage, but would greatly stimulate, 
'Irarle Union effort. All those bond fide engaged in the trade would 
be entitled to a voice in the settlement of the question; but it would 
be the organised labour that would primarily move in the matter, 
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either for or against the application of the law j and thus it 
would be to the interest of non-unionists to join the Union, and 
of the Trades Unionists, even more than now, to recruit their 
numbers and increase their influence. 

18. — That, thus, without the necessity of strikes, with the 
minimum of friction between capital and labour, the working 
classes would have a goal before them which they could reach by 
peaceful and legitimate means. 

19. — That the indirect — as well as the direct — cflects of tlie 
adoption of the principle of Tmdc Option would bo very great. 
The importance of the declaration of Parliament that the present 
hours of labour were as a rule too long, and ought to bo reduccrl, 
would be enormous. Public opinion would be strengthened on the 
subject ; and the sense of responsibility in the employer would be 
stimulated. Thus, in many trades, reduction of hours would 
voluntarily be granted on the passing of the law, which would not 
otherwise have taken place. 

20. — That there would be little difficulty — the principle once 
accepted—of deciding who should constitute the electorate, how 
the voters should be registered, and the method of giving expres- 
sion to the will of the majority of those engaged in the trade or 
industry. 

On the other hand, in addition to the general arguments 
already given, it is argued : — 

1. — That the evil effects to trade and industry would be equally 
great and inevitable, whether a legal limitation of hours were in- 
troduced by means of Trade Option or of a “ universal eight hours 
day.” 

'‘ 2 . — (By some.) That 'Prade Option contains all the evils of 
legislative interference and w'ould produce none of the good. 

(h) (By others.) That the system of Trade Option would never 
be enforced ; and would simply damn the whole thing.” That a 
prohibitory, not a permissive -Bill, is the only means by which the 
long hours of w^ork can be etFectively reduced. 

3. — That Trade Option would be absurdly unjust as between 
trade and trade. The only Trades in which it could be possibly 
enforced, would be those strongly organised ; and these are just 
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the trades in which the hours are already the shortest, and in 
which legislative interference is least required. 

4. — That in the particular trade itself, Trade Option would 
work unequally and unjustly. In one district, the workers in a 
trade might he organised, educated, ripe for, and desirous of the 
application of the law ; in another district, tlicy might bo unfit 
for and not desirous of shorter hours. The former would either 
Iiavc to wait indefinitely for the improvement in tlieir condition, 
or the latter would have to be coerced into an operation that would 
bo disadvantageous to them.* 

5. — (a) That no practicable means exist, or could be discovered, 
of ascertaining the real views of a majority in a trade, on the sub- 
ject of legislative interference. 

(6) That tlie workers in a trade are not a fixed quantity ; a man 
may be working at one trade to-day and at another to-morrow. 

G. — That the length of hours worked in one branch of a trade, 
are often governed by the number of hours worked by the men 
employed in another and distinct branch of the trade ; yet, under 
a system of Trade Option, the former might be altogether 
debarred from any voice in deciding the number of hours they 
should work. 

7.— {a) That Trade Option would tend to increase the power and 
influence of agitators and Trades Unionists ; a power and influence 
that would be used by them for their own selfish ends. 

(h) That the Trades Unionists do not dispute the fact that 
they desire to aiTogate to themselves all initiative and power in the 
matter. I 

♦ To meet this difficulty, some propose “Local Option” as well as 

Trade Option ” in the matter of legislative interference. 

t See Report of Proceedings of the Newcastle Trades Union Congress, 
1891 . 
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AN EIGHT HOURS LAW FOR MIXERS* * * § 

The Eight Hours Bill for Miners t is also specifically 
suiiported oai the grounds ; — 

1. — That miners work under exceptionally unfavourable con- 
ditions, and coal-rnining forms a class of work apart by itsclf.J 

2. — (a) That eight hours of such arduous, disagreeable, perilous, 
and unhealtliy work as that of coal-mining undeiground is quite 
enough, if not too much, for any man. 

(h) That tlic miners have to work in a close and unhealthy 
atmosphere without natural light or pure air. 

(c) That the sickness and mortality among miners is higher than 
that in other trades. 

((/) That the bulk of the accidents in mines occur in the latter 
part of the day. Shorter hours would bo conducive to health and 
safety. 

3. — (a) That though in a considerable number of cases the 
miners work less, the bulk of them work more than eight hours a 
dayj§ and the average time away from home is longer than in 
any other organized industry in the kingdom. 


* 8ec, in addition, most of the arguments already given on the question 
of a general Eight Hours Bill, which, mostly, will not be repeated. 

t The Bill (introduced by Mr. William Abraham, and “ backed ” by 
Messrs. Pickard, Randall, Cremer, etc.) contains two 0])eratiTC clauses only, 
as follows : — 

2. A person shall not in any one day of twenty-four houis, be employed 
underground in any mine for a period exceeding eight houis, from the time 
of llis leaving the suifacc of the ground to the time tf his ascent thereto, 
except in case of accident. 

8. Any employer, or the agent of any employer, employing cr permittirg 
to be employed any person in contravention of this enactment, shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding forty shUlhtfjfi for each offence, to be 
recovered in the same manner in which any penalty under the Acts relating 
to factories and workshops is recoverable. 

J There are some 600,000 men and boys working in connection Mith mines 
in the United Kingdom,.with some 3,000,000 persons depcndtnt on them. 

§ An elaborate Parliamentary Return (No. 284 of 1890) gives the number 
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(b) That the short day is only enjoyed by some of the workers 
underground— by the hewers, not by the drawers * 

^hat the miners desire, and arc entitled to demand and 
obtain, gi-eator leisure. 

T).— That most of the arguments ellcctivc against a general 
Eight Hours Law, are entirely beside the mark in regard to miners ; 
the bulk of them already work on the average but little more than 
eight hours a day.t 

G. That as a very large jJroportion of miners already work but 
little more than eight hours, and many of them less, a legal limi- 
tation of hours would in their case involve the minimum of dis- 
turbance. 

7. — {(i) That the principle of legislative interference with the 
working of mines is already admitted, inasmuch as the mining 
industry is regulated in every detail. To extend these regulations 
so as to include the question of hours, would be to carry inter- 
ference but one step further. 

{b) That the Coal Mines Regulation Acts, limiting the hours 
of boys, has limited also the hours of the hewers who depend on 
tlie boys. 

of hours and dajs worked by all classes of workers employed in mines, 
slated by counties and groups of counties. The return cannot be proi)erly 
analysed in a short note. 'Faking the number of hours worked at the face 
in coal-mines, it appears that the longest average number of hours per 
day actually worked is 8*40 in TiCicestershire, and the shortest in 
lUirham. 'Fhe aveiago number of hours per day from bank to bank arc 
respectively 0*r»8 and 7*23, and this on 4*87 days per week in <he former 
case, and iV4(J in the latter. 

An. interesting return issued by the Miners’ Federation (November 181)0) 
gives particulars of 071) collieries, with the following results, as obtained by 
the eheck-weighdrs and lodge-secretaries : — 

Colliers’ hours at face . . . . 8 h. 20^ m. 

Boys’ „ „ . . . . 8 h. 48 m. 

Labourers’ „ „ . . . . 8 h. 41) m. 

1 n addition, the average time spent in travelling underground was 31) minutes. 
On these figures the net average reduction in the length of the working day, 
if the Eight Hours Bill for Miners became law, would be 65 minutes, or 
12^ per cent. 

* A boy of sixteen may be working underground some hours per day 
longer than his father in the same mine. 

+ See note to 3 (a). 
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S. — That mines can with facility be inspected and supervised ; 
regulations affecting them can therefore be easily and effectively 
carried out. 

9. — (a) That the reduction of output (if any) would be very 
slight, seeing that the average hours of work are in fact already 
but little over eight. 

(/>) That there would be no difference in the effect on the out- 
])ut or on the price, whether an eight hours day were obtained by 
legislation or by the actions of Trades Unions ; yet it is almost uni- 
versally admitted that an eight hours day obtained by voluntary 
means would be advantageous. 

10. — (a) That in the last forty years, there has been a very 
great reduction in the hours of miners; yet the output luis 
increased from 64 million tons in lcS54, to 175 million tons in 
1889.* 

{b) That the hours worked per man is only one of the elements 
affecting output. 

(c) That any tendency to reduction of output effected by legisla- 
tion, would bo more or less counteracted by other natural foi'ccs 
tending to increase output. 

(({) That the output of existing mines could be much developed, 
and new mines could be opened. 

11. — I’hat the legal checks which from time to time have been 
placed on the free working in mines, have but led to economies of 
W’orking, and have not increased the cost of production. 

12. — (a) That improvement in “winding” machinery, etc., 
would meet any reduction in the time available for winding. f 

(6) That, as a matter of fact, in many collieries the men are 
raised and lowered do\A n separate shafts. 

13. — (a) That the output depends largely on the efficiency of the 
miner; and with shorter and fixed hours he could and would 
increase his individual output. He would be healthier and 
stronger, would work harder, and more regularly. 

♦ See for the probable effect of an eight hours day on the production of 
coal and the wages of miners, a very interesting and elaborate article by 
Prof. J. Ifl. C. Munro in the Economh Journal for June 1891. 

f The “eight hours day,” moreover, it is generally admitted, would 
count, not from the moment that the first man went down, but for each 
man individually, from the time he went down. 
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(b) That, with a re-arrangement of hours waste of time would 
he avoided, most of the time now lost over meals could be saved ; 
and the saving thus effected, would in many cases more than 
compensate for the nominal reduction of hours. 

(c) That the short-time minei-s turn out the most coal per man.* 

14. — That, thus, neither the output produced, iior the wages 
earned, would in the end be affected. 

15 . (By some.) That our supplies of coal are limited, and 

anything that would tend to limit output, while at the same 
time improving the condition of the miners, would be advan- 
tageous. 

IG. — That experience has already shown that coal-mining would 
not cease to he profitable under an eight hours day. 

17. — 4'hat the supposed difficulties of organising the work above 
ground and below ground, if a legal limitation of hours were 
applied to those working underground, would disappear if the law 
were passed. The work would be so arranged (as is already the 
case in many mines) that the different classes of labour could ho 
tairly and fully employed. 

18. That practically coercion would he necessary in the case 

of very few of the owners ; they would, for the most ])ait, gladly 
fiill in with the limitation, if their competitors were equally 


affected. 

Id.— (a) That, with the exception of those of Durham and 
Northumberland, the miucra of Great Britain are imrctically 
unanimous in favour of a legislative eight hours day. 

(b) That, knowing the conditions under which it is worked, they 
believe that the mining industry could he everywhere practically 
and profitably carried on under an eight hours system. 

(c) (By some.) That the opposition of the Durham and Nor i- 
umberlaiid miners is a selfish opposition ; while the mincis t u^in 
selves work considerably less than eight hours a day, the ojs an 
youths have to work from ten to ten and a half houi-s. 

20.— («) That though the miners’ Trades Unions are powerlu , 
they have not been successful in obtaining an eight hours day 


•Forinstance, in Uncashira, where themcnworknignmcaadaMh^ 

the output is 357 tons per worker per annum; m Yorkshm^, «..h eight 

hours, tL output is 330 tons ; in Durham Northumberland wit^ seven 

an.1 a quarter hours, the output is 420 tons. (Keport, Inspector o£ Mines.) 
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{f}) That the short hours, where they prevail, have not been 
(lone through Trades Union action, but have been voluntarily 
instituted by the employers, in order to carry out a system of 
double shifts, to limit the area of working, and to lessen the 
cost of production. 

21. —That the only way, other than by Parliamentary inter- 
ference, in which piiners can obtain a universal eight hours day, 
is by a universal strike. Such a strike is already threatened, and 
would mean the serious dislocation of every industry and trade in 
the kingdom. Peaceful legislation would be more expedient and 
more effective than such industrial warhxre. 

22. — That the liberty of the minority, who desire to work longer 
hours, is interfered with just as eflcctually whether the proposed, 
and generally {igreed essential, reduction of hours takes place by 
legislation or by the pressure of the Trades Unions. 

23. — That, even during the last fifty years, the miners have 
been more and more protected, and their work regulated ; yet 
they are certainly not less independent and self-reliant than any 
otlier workers ; and their Trades Unions liave ever increased and 
flourished. The legal enactment of an eight hours day wo\ild not 
weaken, but would strengthen these Trades Unions.* 

21.— («) That the legal enactment of a maximum number of 
hours of labour, could not conceivably lead to its ado{)tion also as 
a minimum where already a lesser number of hours w ere worked. 
The tendency would, on the contrary, be still further to reduce 
the hours all round. 

(6) That the shorter hours "worked in certain mines have not 
prevented their successful competition with other mines. If the 
working day elsewhere were compulsorily limited, the reduction 
of hours in these mines could- be carried still further. 

25. — (By some.) That the peculiar position of the mining 
industry, and the fact that a legislative restriction of hours could 
be there applied xvith the minimum of disturbance, makes it a 
suitable subject for an experiment, with a view to seeing whether 
the principle of legislative interference with the hours of 
adult male labour could be safely and satisfactorily intro- 
duced. 


♦ See Nos. 72 and 73, pp. 398, 399. 
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On the other hand, it is contended : — 

1. — (a) That, already, the miners actually work on the average 
but little over eight hours a day ; while very many work less than 
eight hours ; and their hours compare favourably with those 
worked in other trades. 

(6) That if it be inexpedient to put in motion the vast 
machinery of compulsory legislation for the benefit of those work- 
ing long hours, still loss should it bo invoked for the sake of a 
reduction of but a few minutes of labour a day in a particular 
industry. 

2. — That, now-a-days, mining work is done, under healthy 
conditions, and in a well-ventilated atmosphere. 

Ih — That the greater number of accidents occur during the 
earlier hours of work ; proving that they are not due to fivtigue of 
body, but to other causes, mostly entirely beyond the control of 
the miners.* 

4, — {(t) That the miners have already, by voluntary effort, 
enormously reduced their hoiira of labour. Keduced them almost 
to, in some cases below, the limit suggested ; the farther reduction 
required would bo best effected by their Trades Unions. 

(J)) 'rhat the miners’ Trade Unions are the most powerful in 
the kingdom, and if they can show that a universal reduction of 
hours to eight, in all mines, would benefit the workers, and not 
seriously injure the owners, they can obtain further reduction 
by the pressure of their Associations. 

5, — (a) That mines vary enormously in ease of working, depth 
of shaft, proximity of coal to shaft, thickness of scam ; in un- 
healthiness, danger, heat, etc., and no cast-iron rule of hours could 
be universally applied. 

(h) That in 'one mine the miner will have, in his hours of 
working, to timber and build up his stalls ; in another, these 
precautions are not necessary. 

(c) That, in the individual mine, the work of some men is 
easier than that of others, while some arc employed much nearei 
the pit-shaft than others ; an Eight Hours Law reckoned from 
^bank to bank, and applied equally to all underground work, would 
act most unequally and unjustly. 

♦ Sec Return of Accidents in Mines, 1890, and Report of Inspectors. 
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6. — That, under the Mines Regulation Acts, a miner must make 
liis working place safe before he leaves it, and the coal must not 
be so left that it impedes the air course. If this necessary work 
is included within the legal limit, the operation of the law will fall 
very unequally on different workers ; if not, there would be great 
opi)ortunity and temptation for evasion of the law. 

7. — (a) That the deeper mines, and those more difficult and 
expensive to work, c.‘in only be profitably worked by the employ- 
ment of the men for a longer period than in the case of mines 
more hivourably circumstanced. 

{b) That the inland coalfields compete at a disadvantage with 
those on the sea-board. 

(c) That the short-time mines are, as a rule, those most easily 
worked. 

{(I) Idiat an Eight Hours Law would still further handicap 
those mines that are already at a disadvantage. 

8. — That limitation of hours would lead to undue, and therefore 
dangerous, haste in working. 

9. — (rr) That the term ‘‘miners” does not cover nearly the 
whole of those employed. Besides the hewers, there are many 
other woikcrs employed below ground, and many others above 
ground, whose daily task and wage is dependent on the output of 
the hewers. All of these would be seriously and adversely affected 
by any limitation of the hours of the hewers. 

(b) That in consequence of the diversity and inter-dependence 
of the work, the same number of hours cannot be worked by all 
the different classes of labour employed in mines. A limitation 
of eight hours, for instance, in the case of the drawers who work 
underground, would involve a lesser number of hours than eight 
on the part of the hewers. Jt would be impossible, under an 
Eight Hours Law, so to organise the Avork of the mine that each 
class of labour above and below ground should be fully and fairly 
employed. 

10. — That if each person employed underground is to be drawn 
out within eight hours of the time he goes down, the period 
appropriated to winding the coal will be greatly curtailed ; involv- 
ing a great reduction in output. 

11. — (a) That, in practice, the difficulties of introducing a 
system of additional shifts would be enormous. The cost, also. 
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would be very great ; more men w^ould bo required to do a given 
quantity of work. The system of shifts is in itself undesirable, as 
involving night work. 

(h) That, in some places (especially in Durham and North- 
iimberland), the short hours worked by the miners are simply due 
to the existence of shifts ; introduced in order to enable two shifts 
of hewers to work to one shift of drawers and overhead workers. 
If shifts were forbidden, or if these men were expected to work 
longer hours, thousands of men and boys would be thrown out of 
work. 

(c) That the double or treble shift is often worked in mines, in 
which there is not sufficient pit room for more men ; the abolition 
of shifts would therefore greatly reduce the output. 

1 2. — That, in consc(]ucnco of a temporary and accidental falling- 
off in the demand, collieries are often for days together laid idle. 
The best coal cannot, without deterioration, be worked and stacked 
in contemplation of a demand; and under a legal limitation of 
hours, neither owners nor men would bo able to make up a 
temporary deficiency of output or loss of wages caused by enforced 
idleness. 

1 3. — That, at present, the deficiency of one day is made up on 
another. This would be impossible under an eight hours law ; 
the individual minor would suffer, and the output would bo 
reduced, 

14. — (a) That a system of piece-work generally prevails in 
mines ; and thus, under a legal limitation of hours, the men, 
being forced to work a shorter time, would be able to earn less 
wages. 

(b) That in any case a limitation of hours would lead to a 
reduction of wages. 

15. — (a) That either the miners working sliorter hours would 
produce less coal, and so increase the cost of production ; or it 
would be necessary to introduce a system of increased shifts, and 
to bring in additional workers. 

{b) That, in the former case, the public would suffer by an 
increase in the price of coal ; in the latter, the miners themselves, 
especially in times of depression, would suffer from the great over- 
stocking of the labour market that would ensue, 

16. — That the mine-owners, having to pay the same or larger 
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fixed charges on a smaller output, would have their profits greatly 
curtailed or altogether destroyed, and many mines would be 
closed. 

17. — (rt) That the public at large, and the working classes 
especially, would siiffbr greatly from the rise that would take 
place in the price of coal, caused by the restriction of the output, 
or the increased cost of working. 

(b) That coal and coal mining lie at tlie heart and root of our 
commercial and industrial supremacy; anti the trade and com- 
merce of the country — especially the iron trade, already seriously 
depressed — would suffer severely from the general increase that 
would ensue in the cost of production through any restriction of 
output. 

1 8. — Tiiat the competition with Continental and American coal- 
fields is becoming year by year more severe ; and the maintenaiico 
of our supremacy in foreign markets is essential for our national 
existence. 

19. — That an eight hours maximum would tend to become an 
eight hours minimum ; and the hours of those miners who now 
work less than eight hours a day would tend to increase. 

20. — That very many miners are opposed to legislative inter* 
fercnce in the matter of hours, and it would be unjust to coerce 
them. 

21. — That the reduction of hours that has taken place in the 
case of miners has been due to a desire to limit output and to 
raise prices, and not from a desire to reduce the hours of work. 

22. — That legislative interference in the matter of hours, would 
destroy the miners’ Trades Unions, by depriving them of their 
reason for existence and their incentive to action.* 

23. — That the principle of legislative interference with the hours 
of work of adult male labour once admitted in the case of miners 
would be extended and applied elsew’here. 


See No 59, p. 415. 
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SECOND EDITION OF MR. WHYMPER’S NEW BOOK. 

"It is rare to find a traveller so many sided as Mr. Whymper. He is an artist, a keen 
and cautious scientific observer, an admirable collector, a daring mountaineer. Mr. 
Whymper’s book has much of the perfect charm of novelty. Mr. Whymper’s own work is a 
sample of the rich and precious results to science which may be obtained by explorations at 
high altitudes. On this expedition he has proved himself to be an explorer of the best type, 
and entitle him to rank among the few whose * Travels/ never grow stale or obsolete. We 
are not likely to see many more volumes so richly adorned with fine specimens of this old art 
as is this record of a journey in the Andes. The mountain pictures, especially, area 
delight and an education in themselves.”— 7’A<r Times, 

Travels Amongst the Great Andes of 
the Equator. 

By EDWARD WHYMPER. 

With Illustrations by 

BARNARD, CORBOULD, DADD, LAPWORTH, OVEREND, SKELTON, 
WAGNER, WILSON, WOLF, and Others. 

With 4 Maps and 140 Illustrations, Medium 8w, 2is. net. 


Supplementary Appendix to 
Travels Among^st the Great Andes of the Equator. 

Illustrdted with Figures of new Genera and Species. 

With 60 Illustrations, Medium %vo. Raised to 2IJ. net. 

How to Use the Aneroid Bapometer. 

By EDWARD WHYMPER. 

I.— Comparisons in the Field. II.— Experiments in the Workshop. 

Ill — U pon THE Use of the Aneroid Barometer in Determination of 
Altitudes. IV.— Recapitulation. 

With numerous Tables. Medium 8vo, 2s, 6d, net. 


The above three Works are sold separately^ 
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Italian Painters. 

CRITICAL STUDIES OF THEIR. WORKS. 

By QIOVANNI MORELU (Ivan LermoliefF). 

Translated from the German by CONSTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES, 
With an Introductory Notice by Sir HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B. 

THE BORGHESE and DORIA PAMPHILI GALLERIES in ROME: 
With Illustraiiotu, Zvo, 15J. 

" It does not need an enthusiastic sentiment for art to find this book interesting. No 
student of painting can afford to do without it. Throughout the volume there is little that 
will fail to interest the most casual reader. So far as literary assistance is possible, none 
better could be hoped for than that which Morelli gives us in this excellent volume. ’’—. 9 /. 
James's Gazette, 


Handbook of Greek Archaeology, 

SCULPTURE, VASES, BRONZES, GEMS, TERRA-COTTAS, 
ARCHITECTURE, MURAL PAINTINGS, &c. 

By A. S. MURRAY, 

Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 

Wtih 21 En^aved Plates and 130 IVoodcuts, Crowit %vo, 18 t. 

Admirable in its method and fascinating in its materials this Handbook is eminently 
worthy of its Uarned author, and of the great institution to which he belongs. Its intrinsiy 
value is greatly enhanced by the numerous illustrations, all of wliich are appropriate and 
instructive, while the more elaborate are veiy beautifully executed." — 'J'Ae Times. 

By the Same Author.' 

A History of Greek Sculpture. 

Revised EdUim. With \6fi Illustrations, zVols. Medium %vo. 36;. 

" In grasp and mastery of the subject, and clearness and attractiveness of style, the book 
seems to us an excellent example of what such a book should be. We beg once more to 
thank Mr, Murray for his interesting book — with the gratitude which consists partly in an 
expectation of future favours. 


Esther Vanhomrigh. 

By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of "A village Tragedy,” &C. 

, New Edition, In One Vol, Crown Hvo, 6j, 

"Mrs. Woods has achieved a great success. She has filled out the immortal outlines of 
the story of Stella and Vanessa, and explained, as far as any explanation b possiwe. 
inner nMive, of the three aetore in the tragedy. The accuracy of «>>« je 

analysis uf the characters can only be judged m the same manner « we shotjd jMgp 
triumphs of A sister art; for ‘Esther VUnhornrigh’ presents the 
Goncn^le whole, as does a great picture. We have a tripte group, a man amt °"\ve 
in Uving relations to^ each other, as suggested by their authentic J 

' btdieve th^t this ]3^kwill gain by time, and remdft m the 
novel dnee theApj^rance of ' Esmond ' and the ‘ VffginiMS. —‘Review of Review , 
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New Chapters in Greek History. 

HISTORICAL RESULTS OF RECENT EXCAVATIONS 
IN GREECE AND ASIA MINOR 
By PERCY GARDNER, M.A., 

Professor of Archajology in the University of Oxford. 

With Illustrations, %vo, 15J. 

CONTENTS. 

The Verification of Ancient History. — Phrygia and Troas. — Mycenae and the Islaiids.— - 
The Palace at Tiryns. — Recent Discoveries and the Homeric Poems. — Ancient 
Cyprus.— Naucratis and the (ireeks in Egypt. — The Excavation of the Athenian 
Acropolis. — Olympia and the Festival. — The Reliefs and Inscriptions of Athenian 
Tombs. — .Spartan Tombs and the Cultiis of the Dead. — Epidauru.s and Ancient 
Medicine. — Eleiisis and the Myateries. — Dodona and the Oracles. — The Successors 
of Alexander and Greek Civilization in the blast. 

“ No common Iwok. It may be accepted as a supplement to English books on Greek 
\rchoeology, and it will often serve as a corrective of many statements in them. It shows 
what can be done by English Scholarship when a right track is followed.”— Architect, 


A Dictionary of Hymnolog^. 

SETTING FORTH THE 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN HYMNS 
OF ALL AGES AND NATIONS, 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THOSE CONTAINED IN THE 
HYMN-BOOKS OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES, 

AND NOW IN COMMON USE 

Together with Biographical and Critical Notices of their Authors and 
Translators, and Historical Articles on National and Denominational 
Hymnody, Breviaries, Missals, Primers, Psalters, Sequences, &c., &c. 

Edited by JOHN JULIAN, M.A., 

Vicar of Wincobask, Sheffield. 

1616 pp* Medium 8zv. 2 s, 

“ ^^o hymnologlst will deny that its publication marks an era in our English hymnody, as 
tar- reaching and as distinct in character as the publication of Dr. Neale's ' Hymnal Noted ’ in 
and that of * Hymns Ancient and Modern' ten years later. As to text accuracy and 
“^nipleteness it leaves little to be d&sxTed."— Literary Ckurchimn, 

“A work so monumental in character, so exhaustive in execution, could only have bew 
ytaken by an enthusiast with the instincts and aptitudes of a scholar, and Mr. Julian T» 
JJiuently a man of thirHre type. We cannot but congratulate both editor and publisher on 
successful completion of a book which must henceforth take its place as a standard work 
‘ Kference in every theological and general library.’ —TViwj. 

, "Utte of tWi most remarkable books which has ever issued from the press. It Is a cora- 
guide to the hymnology of Christendom. News, 
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Ocean Steamships. 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THEIR CONSTRUCTION, 
DEVELOPMENT, MANAGEMENT, AND APPLIANCES. 

BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 

With 96 lllmtrationu Medium %vo. J2s. 

'* This stately volume is handsome enough for a drawing-room table, and at the same 
time is so interesting, while meeting a general want, that it ought to become popular in the 
best sense, as being both a work of art and also a useful friend for whoever purposes a voyage 
by an ocean steamship, or wishes to recall interesting passages by sea in the recent past."— 
Liverpool Mercury. 


A Handbook to Political Questions 
of the Day. 

AND THE ARGUMENTS ON EITHER SIDE. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION. 

By SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P., 

Author of ** Finance and Politics,” &c. 

Eighth Edition^ Revised and Considerably Enlarged. 8vo. lor. y., 

Nm Subjects in this Edition .-—L^islative Interference in the Hours of Adult Male 
—Trade Option— Miners’ Eight Hours Bill— One Man One Vote— Shorter Parliameni 
—Second Ballots— Municipal Home Rule for London— Taxation of Ground Values, ani 
of Reversionists, &c. — Rating of Vacant Land — Municipal Death Duties — Betterment- 
Immigration of Pauper Aliens, &c. 

“ Those who wish to preserve an open mind in politics have long found comfort in th 
carefully marshalled and mutually destructive arguments in Mr, Buxton's book ; and the eighti 
edition is likely to be considered a more complete and, therefore, more valuable work of refer 
ence than viex." —Birmingham Daily Post. 


Joupneys in Persia and Kurdistan; 

WITH A SUMMER IN THE UPPER KARUN REGION, 

AND A VISIT TO THE NESTORIAN RAYAHS. 

By Mrs. BISHOP (Miss ISABELLA BIRD). 

With Maps and 36 Illustrations. 2 Pols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 

“ Mrs. Bishop’s letters are espedallyinteresting for the clear light th^ cast upon the 
tion pf women in the countries through which she passed. Those who have read every voiuf" 
lipon Persia published in the last twenty years, will, we say it advisedly, do, well to add we ^ 
to their experience, because Mrs. Bishop s letters contain very much information 
better acquaintaifce with the people and the regions they inhabit, such as cannot be founo 
(he works pf other y^ien/’—eioademy. 
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ADVENTURES AMIDST 

The Equatorial Forests and Rivers 
of South America; 

ALSO IN THE 

WEST INDIES AND THE WILDS OF FLORIDA. 

TO WHICH IS ADDED 

Jamaica Revisited. 

By H. VILLIERS-STUART, of Dromana, 

Author of “ Egypt after the War,” &c. 

With Maps and Illustrations, Royal Zvo 2ls. 

"The adventures themselves are by no means uninteresting .... they are exceedingly 
vividly described.''— Glasgow Herald. 

“Mr. Villiers-Stuart, of Dromana, is an experienced traveller, a diligent observer, and an 
instructive chronicler of his wandering experiences.*' — Tims. 

" Fascinating as a work of travel, full of information concerning a variety of out-of-the-way 
localities in the West Indies, and withal very handsomely illustrated. 


John William Burg^n, 

LATE DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 

A BIOGRAPHY; WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS LETTERS 
AND EARLY JOURNALS. 

By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D.» 

Sometime Dean of Norwich* 

With Portraits. 2 Vols. Szo, 24J. 


DEAN BURGON’S LAST WORK. 


Lives of Twelve Good Men« 


MarVn Joseph Routh. 
Hugh James Rose. 
Charles Marriott. 
Ed-iuard Hawkins. 


Samuel Wilberjorce. 
Richard Lymh Cotton. 
Richard Greswell. 
Henry Octavius Coxe. 


Henry Longuevillc Mansel. 
William Jacobson. 

Charles Page Eden. 

Charles Zonguet Higgins. 


By JOHN W. BURQON, B.D., Ute Dean of Chichester. 
illustrated Mditton with Portraits of tub Author and of the Twslvb. 
Sixth Thousand. Ste. i6s. 
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THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1891. 


The Incapnation of the Son of God. 

By Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A., 

Editor of “Lux Mundl.'* 

Principal of Pusey House and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Sixth Thousand. Svo, Js, 6d, 

*' All who have an interest in religion, but a native aversion to theology, should be recom- 
mended to read Mr. Gore’s Lectures on the Incai nation. Students of theology will read them 
without any recommendation. No book has appeared in the same field for years to compare 
with it in all the qualities which give value and distinction. It is intellectually candid and 
courageous in the highest degree ; it abounds in stimulating thoughts, and in startlingly fresh 
interpretations of Scripture ; it is awake to all the meiital conditions of the time, we might 
alnnost say of the moment, both in physical and historical science ; its learning commands 
respect, and the directness, dignity and beauty with which it is written, fascinate the reader 
Irom the first page to the last."— Hritish Weekly. 


Lux Mundi* 

A SERIES OF STUDIES IN THE RELIGION OF 
THE INCARNATION. 

By Various Writers. 

Edited by Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A. 

Cheaper Eaiiion. Eighteenth Thousand. Cnwn Zto. 6s. 

“ Much satisfaction will be felt at the issue of a popular edition of Lu.v Mundi. No book 
of recent years has attracted more attention, tut its high price has kept it out of the range ot 
many who, whilp far from agreeing with all the views propounded therein, desire to acquaint 
themselves with the arguments of the writers. This edition— the twelfth— will therefore 
supply a widely felt need. '—Record. 


Studies in the Art of Ratcatching. 

A MANUAL FOR SCHOOLS. 

By H; C. BARKLEY, 

Author of “ My Boyhood," “ Between the Danube and the Black Sea," ftc. 

Posi%m. y.6d. 

•* thiidd^tftil little book.”— . • n 

An instructive and amusing little book, .... It is really a very comf^ete 
ftrinta and • thw use In ratling and rabbiting- written in a lively style, and with ^nsidew 
jiiterary abUI^. The author's talk about his animals, especially his dog^, is genuine and 
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The late MR. JAMES FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF AROHITEOTURE. 


Indian and Eastern Architecture. 

New and Cheaper Editiotu With 400 Illwirations* Medium 8w, ^is. 6d, 

" At last a comprehensive and precise knowledge of Indian architecture is placed within 
the reach of every English reader. The endless succession of its admirably classified iUustni> 
tions of themselves form a perfect study of Indian art. Their profusion, accuracy, and beauty 
at once arrest and rivet interest, presenting such an instructive and gorgeous panorama of the 
solemn temples, the stately Saracenic architecture, and ancient caverned shrines of India as 
could only have been produced by the labour of a lifetime. . . . Mr. Fergusson's work will 
mark an era in the history of the arts in Asia, and is one of the noblest tributes ever offered 
to the splendid civilisation of ancient India."— rmrj. 


Modern Styles of Architecture. 

Nexv EditioHi Revised and EnlargM* 

WITH A SPECIAL ACCOUNT OF THE RECENT PROGRESS OF 
ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA. 

By ROBERT KERR, 

Professor of Architecture at King’s College, London. 

With 330 Illitstraiions* 2 Vols, Medium 8 vo. ^is, 6<A 

" The volume now before us completes the history of the ' Architecture of all Countries, 
which this untiring student set himself to accomplish, and it adds another proof of the learned 
' author’s indefatigability and the comprehensiveness of his research."— 

The Nexv Edition of ** ANCIENT AND MEDIJEVAL ARCHITECTURE^^ 
2 Vols.f is noxv in the Press, SeePa^eZ'^, 




Elements of Agriculture. 

A TEXT-BOOK PREPARED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF 
THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

, . By W. F.REAM, LLD. 

With 200 Illustrations, Croum 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

CONTENTS:^ 

Part I.— Tlifl Soil. Part II,— The Plant. Part III.— The Animal. 

" The Text-Book before us may be said to constitute one of the most advanced and com-- 
plete handy guides to agriculture and agricultural practice that has yet been produced in the 
I’^nglish language, or at any rate in this country. No one even glancing at it can say that it is 
not a good halmown's worth, consisting as it does, including the copious index, of 
Pnges of matter, abounding in illustrations, well printed on good paper, and very neaw) 
^^'^^^"’^Agri^lturat Economist, , 

** Nq woBc agriculture so. comprehensive in iu scope has ever been produced in go Sinett< 
^ compass at such a moderate price."— /bretenr' Gatette, , ; 
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DICTIONARY OF . 

Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

INCLUDING THE LAWS, INSTITUTIONS, DOMESTIC USAGES 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c. 

EDITED BY 

WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford; Hon. Ph.D.Leip«g; 

WILLIAM WAYTE, M.A., Formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; 

G. E. MARINDIN, M.A., Formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Third Revised and Enlarged Edition (2140 pp.). 

With 900 Illustrations* 2 Vols* Medium Svo* 3 if. 6 d. each* 

** This year has seen also the completion of a work which may fitly receive mention here, 
both on account of the labours which have conspired to produce it, and on account of the 
wide interest which it possesses for various classes of students— I mean the third edition ot 
Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, edited in the first volume 
by Mr. Wayte, and in the second by Mr. Marindin. Forty-three years have elapsed since 
the last preceding edition— the second— appeared in 1848. No one who remembers how 
fruitful this long interval has been in fresh materials of every kind can wonder that the new 
issue is almost a new book. Scarcely twenty articles remain as they stood ; two-thirds have 
been largely altered, and one-third has been entirely rewritten ."— JehVs Address at 
the Annual Meeting of the Hellenic Society, June 24, 1891. 


THIRD AND POPULAR EDITION. 


A Plea for Liberty: 

AN ARGUMENT AGAINST SOCIALISM AND SOCIALISTIC 
LEGISLATION. 

-Consisting of an Introduction by HERBERT SPENCER, and Essays 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 


Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, 

Author of *’Tlie English Poor.” 


With a new E^say on State Pensions. Crown 8vo* 2s, 


CONTENTS:-^ 


INTRODUCTION, From Freedom to 

Bondage. Herbert Spencer. 

Impracticability of Socialism. E. S. 

Robertson. 

Limits op Liberty. W. Donisthorpe. 
XiBERi'Y for Labour. G. Howell, M.P. 
Socialism at the Antipodes. C. 

Fairfield. 

MTqrking Class Discontent. Edmund 

V^MCIINT. 


Investment. T. Mackay. 

Housing op the Poor. M. A. Raffa- 

LOVICH. 

Post Office. F, Millar. 

Free Libraries. M. D. O’Brien, 
Self-help wniw State Pensions. The 
late C. J. Radley. 

The True Line of Deliverance. Hon. 
Auderon Herbert. 


‘ .'"The] 4 (tnof the whole work is to shoy in the sevq^ departments of human life as 
glKliered together in nations, how individual effort rightly directed and only sufficiently 
to prevedt it being injurious to others is more conducive to the genenil welfare man 
reliaiiee upon the State for that which should be accomplished by each citteen 10 
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The Eaply Political Life of 
Sip Robept Peel. 

AS SECRETARY FOR IRELAND, i8w-i8, 
AND SECRETARY OF STATE, I 82 *-*;. 
Published by his Trustees, 

Viscount Hardinge and Right Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel. 

Edited by CHARLES STUART PARKER, M.P. 

With Portrait, Svo. l6s. 


A Histoi^ of Stpathfield-Saye. 

. Compiled by the Rev. CHARLES H. GRIFFITH, 

Rector of Strathiield*Turgiss. 

With lliustrattons, 4to, los. 6(i, net, 

” Every Englishman knows that Strathfield Saye was the residence and estate presented to 
the great Duke of Wellington in recognition of his public services, and is content to know 
little or nothing more. But the place has a long history, which, though not perhaps of great 
public interest, is worthy of such authentic record as Mr. Griffith has given of it. The 
volume is beautifully illustrated by several striking and beautifully executed photographs."— 
The Times, 


WORKS BY LADY DUFFERIN. 


My Canadian Journal 

WHILE LORD DUFFERIN WAS 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

1872— 1878. 

With Portraits ^ Map and Illusirations, 

. Crorm Svo, 12 s, 


Oup Vicepeg'al Life 
in India 

DURING THE YEARS 1884-1888. 

Ftyth and Popular Edition, With Map. 
trewn Svo, p, 6d. 


The Combat with Suffeping. 

By Major E. OAMBIER PARRY. 

Pcap, 8vo. ss. 6d, 

‘ ' A little book full of significance and comfort for the class which it addresses. The 
Jiuthor has in view the great army of the physically afflicted— those who are perhaps suddenly, 
or by slow insidious disease l^d as|^ from the world’s activities and joys. Major Pa^ does 
oot treat the subject directly from a religious point of view, but neither does he slight the 
value Christian fiiith in the struggle with suifering or the fight for health. It is a book 
hut encourage and strengthen those who nave to pass through a lonelv discipline 

wnich Apathy can solace in degree but cannot comprehend. World, 
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A PUBLISHER AND HIS FRIENDS. 


MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


John Murray (The Second). 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 
THE HOUSE, 1768-1843. 

By SAMUEL SMILES, LLD. 

Third Edition^ Revised, With Portraits, 2 Vols. Demy Svo, 32^, 


** They may be placed side by side with 
the * Life of Scott/ as books that will bear 
perpetual dipping into, and we could hardly 
bestow any higher praise.’’— 77 ^^ Times. 

“ Entertaining these volumes certainly are ! 
Not Boswell, nor Southey, nor Lockhart, nor 
Moore, nor Sir George Trevelyan, nor Mr. 
Froude were more blessed in their subject. 
One might almost say that in these two 
volumes lie the materials for a History of 
English literature for fifty ycaxs,”— Saturday 
Review, 


“It is difficult within the space at our 
command to do justice to a book so rich in 
the literary history of the ime.”—Athena:um. 

“The fulness of interesting detail con- 
tained in these volumes renders it impossible 
to do justice to them within the ordinary 
limits of a review. Readers who care for 
the literary history of the century will not be 
satisfied with borrowing these memoirs of a 
distinguished man from the circulating library, 
but will be glad to have a copy on their 
shelves. ’ '-^Spectator. 


Eg*ypt Under the Pharaohs. 

A HISTORY DERIVED ENTIRELY from the MONUMENTS. 
By HENRY BRUGSOH BEY. 

A New Edition^ Condensed and thoroughly Revised, 

By MARY BRODRICK. 

With MapSf Plans and Ulustraiions, 8w. i8x, 

■ “It is undoubtedly the most important contribution yet made towards a scholarly and 
trustworthy history of Eeypt. The monumental evidence has been studied, sifted, compared, 
with infinite patience. The facts are of unimpeachable authenticity. Of rash theorizing, of 
hasty generalization, of learned credulity, these pages bear not a -^Academy, 


SOME NEW NOVELS. 

Beg^un in Jest. 

By Mrs. NEWMAN, 

Author of " Her Will and Her Way," “ With Costs," “The Last of the Haddons," &c. 

3 Vols, Crown %vo, 3IJ. Csd, 

A bright, sparkling novel, full of amusing incidents, and quite a pleasant change from 
the long-drawn sigh of agony of which too many novels consist.^— 

“ 'There is not a dull page from end to end of the three \Q\\xias,z," -^Academy, 
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Marcia. 


By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “Thirlby Hall," &c., &c. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The author of ' Marcia' holds a high place among the novelists of the day. He writes 
admirable English, has a keen grasp of the character, and very often there are touches in, his 
writings of which Thackeray would not have been ashamed.”— Bull, 


Miss Blake of 

Monkshalton. 

By ISABELLA O. FORD. 

Post 8vo. Ss. 


Comedy of a Country 
House. 

By JULIAN STURGIS, 

Author of “John a Dreams,” “John Maidment,”ftc. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Plain Frances Mowbray. 

AND OTHER TALES. 

By the HON. E. LAWLESS, 

Author of “ Hurrish.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Major Lawrence, F.L.S, 

A NOVEL. 

By the HON. E. LAWLESS, 

Author of “ Hurrish," 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 


London : Past and Present ; 

ITS HISTORY, ASSOCIATIONS, AND TRADITIONS. 

By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 

JJASFD ON CUNNINGHAM'S HANDBOOK. 

Library Edition, Printed on Laid Paper. 3 Vols. Medium 8vo. £3 js, 

“ I’o our thinking it is the best of books on London. The matter is arranged in the style 
of a Lexicon ; there is hardly a superfluous word, and yet it is all readable. It is a pleasure 
to handle the volumes ; and any one in a hurry will turn to them at his peril ; a quotation, 
a famous name of a man, a woman, a street, a building, leads the reader on from page to 
page until all is forgotten but the great city, the things that have been done in it and the 
people who have lived and died in it."—Speaier. 


Japanese Letters. 

EASTERN IMPRESSIONS of WESTERN MEN and MANNERS, 

AS GATHERED FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 

TOKIWARA AND YASHIRI. 

Edited by Commander HASTINGS BERKELEY, R.N. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 

" This exceedingly clever little book.”— Guardian. 

“The essays are well worth reading, and Commander Berkeley has. from his intimate 
acquaintance with Eastern and Western life, given us a new edition of Goldsmith's * Citisen. 
of the World.* "—Academy. 
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CENTENARY OF MODERN MISSIONS. 

May, 1792—1892, October. 


The Life of William Carey, D.D. 

SHOEMAKER AND MISSIONARY, PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT, 
BENGALI, AND MARATHI IN THE COLLEGE OF 
FORT WILLIAM, CALCUTTA. 

By GEORGE SMITH, C.I.E., LLD. 

With Portrait and Illustrations. Popular Edition. *js. 6 d. 

" William Carey has at last arisen from the grave into which his nephew Eustace cast his 
memory. Dr. Smith writes in the happiest style. When low with weakness we read his pages 
with pleasure, and felt our heart glow with interest. He is solid, accurate, and profound ; and 
withal, gracious, appreciative, and clear. The Scramporc mistake is wisely treated. As for 
Carey, he rises before us in growing majesty. Dr. Smith has our profound gratitude for tins 
invaluable volume,"— Opinion of the late Mr. C. H. Spurgeon. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 

Sidney Gilchrist Thomas. 

Edited by R. W. BURNIE, Barrister-at-Law. 

With Portraits. Crown Zvo. 9s. 

** I have read through the biography of your deceased son with a profound interest. WIio 
could fail to be moved by such a noble character, such a splendid life ; of which the mere 
distinctions, conspicuous as they were, seem to dwindle by the side of the extraordinary moral 
elevation. How the interest concentrated in this short biography exceeds that commonly due 
to the longest and most elaborate work.”— il/r. Gladstone to Mrs. Gilchrist Thomas. 

The Queen’s Commission: 

HOW TO PREPARE FOR IT, HOW TO OBTAIN IT, 
AND HOW TO USE IT; 

WITH PRACTICAL INFORMATION ON THE COST AND 
PROSPECTS OF A MILITARY CAREER. 

Intended for the Use of Cadets and Subalterns and their Parents. 

By Capt, G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, 

Of the Queen’s Own Corps of Guides ; Author of " Frays and Forays." 

Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 6 s. 

** It is difficult to imagine a better guide than this to parents who contemplate making sol- 
diers of their sons ; d fortiori to their sons themselves,”— Tmw. , 

“ Such a book was much wanted, and that before us has evidently been carefully prepared 
by a very competent hdnd."—2’A«^«a». , 
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Muppay’s Handbooks. 

THOROUGHLY REVISED ON A NEW SYSTEM. 


6 s. 


To meet the requirements of modern travel, consequent upon the great extension of railway 
ystcms throughout Europe and elsewhere, Mr. Murray has, during the past few years 
■eorfanised and in a great measure recon structed^SiA rewritten his Handbooks. In the words 
)f the Saturday Revieao, “the whole series has been in process of being gradually ‘put 
hrough the mill ’ in regard of all modern requirements, while it still retains the characteristic 
in which no modern series has yet even attempted to touch it) of being thoroughly scholarly. ’ 
All information relating to Hotki,s, Ci.uhs, Banks, Shops, Conveyances, Steamers, 
5.C., and other matters liable to frequent change is now included in the Index and 
JiKi:croRY. Constant revision is thus rendered possible. 

THE FOLLOWING HANDBOOKS HAVE BEEN RECONSTRUCTED ON 
THE NEW SYSTEM, AND ARE NOW READY. 

Switzorland. Edited liy W. A. B. Coolidge, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 22 Maps and Plans. lOJ. 

['lOPWa.y. Anew Work, just out, by Thomas Miciif.ll, C.B. Maps and Plans, 
ys. 6 d. 

North Italy. 34 Maps and Plans, los. \ l^y pj Pullen, M.A., 

Central Italy. 2^ Maps and plans. 6 s. \ Author of “Dame Europa’s 
South Italy. 20 Maps and Plans. I2s. ) 

South Germany. 34 Maps and Plans. I 2 s. 

Belgium and Holland. YA Maps and Plans. 

FranC 8 | Foxt I. 36 Maps and Plans, js. 6 d. 

France^ Part II. 23 Maps and Plans, ys. 6 d. 

Mediterranean. 80 Maps and Plans. 21s. 

Algeria and Tunis. 12 Maps and Plans. 12s. \ 

*lndia and Ceylon. $$ Maps ami Plans. 15^. 

tSyria and Palestine. Edited by Haskett smith, M.A. 29 Maps and 
Plans. i8j. 

tEgrypt. 34 Maps and Plans. 15^. 

Spain. 43 Maps and Plans. 20s. 

tJapan. Edited by B. H. Chamberlain and B. Mason. 15 Maps Plans. 
ISJ. net. 

In i^ uing these new editions, Mr. Murray is virtually publishing a new Handbooks, 

'diichjwith a largely increased number of Maps and Plans, is calculated to meet all the present 
f'-'quiicments of travellers. 

^ “ The new ‘ Handbook ’ consolidates the matter of all the older manuals into one adinirable volume 
;ontaining much new matter, and arranged on the new principle recently adopted in all Mr. 

Handbooks A large number of maps and plans, all of them embodying the resu ts of a recent survey, 

to the practical usefulness of a book which, taken as a whole, is far and away the best book of its 
—Scotsman. 

, Owing to the peculiar nature of this country, it has been found .J>"j»ssib'e to car^ out th^ new 
system in its entirety, but the book is none the less most thoroughly revised and brought up to-date. 


I Edited by Sir Lambert 
Playfair, K.C.M.G. 
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Old English Plate. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, DECORATIVE, AND DOMESTIC. 

By WILFRED J. CRIPPS, C.B. 

Fourth and Revised Edition, With Illustrations, Medium ^o, 21s, 


WORKS BY MISS CAILLARD. 


Electricity : 

THE SCIENCE OF THE XIXth 
CENTURY. 

A Sketch for General Readers, 

With Illustrations, Crown 8 vo. ys, 6 d. 

“A clear account of the present state of 
electrical science written in an easy popular 
style, almost entirely free from technicalities, 
and so well brought up to date, that it in- 
cludes Dr. Oliver Lodge’s experiments on the 
Leyden jar, and a sketch of Hertz’s still more 
recent investigations on electric radiation. 
. . . We may notice the excellence of the 
illustrations."— 


The Invisible Powers 
of Nature. 

SOME ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE, HEAT, 
LIGHT, SOUND, GRAVITA- 
TION, SOLIDS, FLUIDS, MAG- 
NETISM, &c. 

Crown Svo, 6 s. 

“ The present work is worthy of all praise.^ 
It is evident that very great pains have been 
taken with it, and the descriptions are very 
accurate, and show considerable ingenuity 
and industry.’’— Bells. 

“ The young student of nature will find 
this a most interesting and instructive book." 
—Journal of Microscopy, 


Primitive Culture. 

RESEARCHE.S INTO THE DEVELOPMENT OF MYTHOLOGY, 
PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, LANGUAGE, ART and SCIENCE. 

By EDWARD B. TYLOR, LLD., F.R.S., 

Keeper of the Museum, Oxford, and Author of " Researches into the Early History of Mankind.” 
Third and Revised Edition, 2 Vols, 8 vo, 21s, 

“A book whose record recommends itself so amply, needs no testimonial to Oxford 
readers. No specialist in any subject studied here could read two chapters of it without find- 
ing something related to topics especially interesting to himself."— Magazine. 


Thpee Counsels of 

the Divine Master. 

FOR THE CONDUCT OF THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

By E. MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D. 

Sometime Dean of Norwich. 

Popular Edition* Crown 8(oo* 9 ^. 


The Foundations of 

Faith : 

BEING THE BAMPTON LECTURES 
FOR 1879. 

By HENRY WAGE, D.D. 

Second Edition, 8 vo. p, 6 d. 
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An Eng^lish Latin Gradus op Verse 
Dictionary for Schools. 

INTENDED TO SIMPLIFY THE COMPOSITION OF LATIN VERSES BY 
CLASSIFIED MEANINGS, SELECTED EPITHETS TO SYNONYMS, &c. 

By A. C. AINGER, M.A., and H. G. WINTLE, M.A. 

Assistant Masters at Eton College. 

(450 pp.) Cr<mm Svo. gs, 

“Messrs. Ainger and Wintle have earned the gratitude of Etonian generations yet unborn 
by supplying the very book that is wanted. Their work will always make verses come easier, 
and it will often make them come right. The first merit we note is that there is not too much 
of anything— no long strings of useless words. Sometimes, perhaps, there is even too little." 
— Saturday Review. 




Brahmanism and 

Hinduism ; 

OR, RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND 
LIFE IN INDIA. 

By Sir MONIER MONIER- 
WILLIAM8, K.C.I.E.y 

boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford. 

Fourth Edition, Enlarged and Improved, 
With Portrait. Svo, i 8 j. 


The Foundations of 

the Creed. 

BEING A DISCUSSION OF THE GROUNDS 
UPON WHICH THE ARTICLES OF 
THE APOSTLES* CREED MAY BE 
HELD BY EARNEST AND THOUGHT- 
FUL MINDS IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

By the late HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

Second Edition, Svo, 1 4s. 


Jasmin : 

BARBER, POET, PHILANTHROPIST. 

By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D.,- 

Author of the “ Lives of the Engineers," “ Self-Help," &c. 

With Frontispiece, Post Svo. 6s. 

“ II rasait bien, il chantait mieux. ... Si la France poss^dait dix pofetes comme Jasmin, 
rlix pokes de cette influence, elle n’aurait pas k craindre de revolutions,"— Sainte-Beuve. 

“ Dr. Samuel Sm'iles has given to the world a graceful and sympathetic record of a purt 
and beautiful human life, teeming with the poetry of action as well as of thought, and redolent 
tluoughout of good deeds and loving kindness."— Telegraph, * 


WORKS BY REV. DR. SALMON, 

Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Historical Introduction 
to the New Testament. 

Fifth Edition, Crown Svo, gs. 


The Infallibility of 
the Church 

Second Edition, Crown Svo, gs. 
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Foptification : 

ITS PAST ACHIEVEMENTS, RECENT DEVELOPMENT, 
AND FUTURE PROGRESS. 

By Major G. SYDENHAM CLARKE, C.M.G., 

Royal Engineers. 

With 50 Illustratibns. Medium Zvo, 21s, 

“The vivid style, the clear explanations of general principles, the searching criticism, and 
Ihe historical illustrations with which Major Clarke’s work abounds, will, doubtless, attract 
many others besides military readers ; and those who consider it necessary to hold decided 
views on the questions of the day, will now be induced to frame their own conclusions when- 
lever questions of fortifications are brought before the public ." — Edinburgh Review, 


WORKS BY M. PAUL DU CHAILLU. 

The Viking* A|^e. 

THE EARLY HISTORY, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
ANCESTORS OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING NATIONS. 

ILLUSTRATED FROM 

ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED AND ANCIENT SAGAS AND EDDAS. 
With 1360 Illustrations. 2 Vols, %vo. ^ 2 s. 


The Great Forest of 
Equatorial Africa, 

AND THE COUNTRY OF THE 
DWARFS. 

Popular Edition. With 90 Illustrations. 
Post 8 vo. ys. 6 d. 


Land of the Midnig^ht 
Sun. 

JOURNEYS THROUGH SWEDEN, 
NORWAY, LAPLAND, & FINLAND. 

With descriptions of the Manners, 
Customs, etc., of the People. 
Illustrations. 2 Vols, 8 vo. 36^. 




The Student’s Commentapy on the 
Holy Bible. 

ABRIDGED FROM THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. 


By Rev. JOHN M. FULLER, M.A., 

Professor of Ecclesiastical History, King’s College, London. 
6 Vols, Crown %vo, ys, Csd* each. 


I. Genesis to Deuteronomy. 


IV. Isaiah to Malachi. 


11. Joshua to Esther. V. Gospels and Acts. 

Ill, Job to Ecclesiastes. | VI. Epistles and Revelation. 

“There can be no question that the Speaker's Commentary has marked an era in Biblical 
Sterature, as the most successful of all scientific expositions of the Bible yet given to the public, 
uui in this abridgment we are glad to see the essential portion of the great original 
'aithfully preserved.”— Churchman. 
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The Railways of America. 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION, DEVELOPMENT, MANAGEMENT, 
AND APPLIANCES. 

By various Writers. 

With Maps^ and 200 Illustrations, Large %vo, 31^. (id. 

“ The illustrations are superb, and the letterpress if it lacks something of the unity and 
sustained interest of Mr. Acworth's corresponding books on English Railways, at least bristles 
with information on all points of a large subject. . To English Engineers there is material for 
study in the technical portion of the book."— Saturday Review. 


BOOKS BY MR. W. M. AOWORTH. 

THE . THE 

Railways of Eng^land. Railways of Scotland. 


Fourth Edition. Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 


With a Map. Crown %vo. 5^. 


The Railways and the Traders. 

A SKETCH OF THE RAILWAY RATES QUESTION 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. t and a Popular Edition^ is. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN SERIES. 


YOUNG BEGINNERS FIRST COURSE. 

(A NEW SERIES for the USE OF YOUNG CHILDREN.) 


I. 

A First Latin Book. 

The Rudiments of Grammar, Easy 
Grammatical Questions and Exer- 
cises, WITH Vocabularies. \2mo. 2s. 

This work claims to be the easiest Latin 
Hook for Beginners, and is designed as an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part 1 . 

II. 

A Second Latin Book. 

An easy Latin Reading Book, with 
an Analysis of the Sentences, Notes, 
and a Dictionary. i2mo. 2r. 

This work is written on a plan different from 
any other Latin Reading Book now in use. 
I'he ^eat difficulty which a young beginner 
^experiences in learning to read Latin is the 
complex nature of a Latin sentence. The 
nbject of this work is to explain to him in 
*he simplest manner how it is constructed, by 
tlividing it into its separate elements and 
afterwards building it up again. 


III. 

A Third Latin Book. 

The Principal Rules of Syntax, with 
easy Exercises, Questions, Vocabularies, 
and an English-Latin Dictionary. 1 2/no. 2s. 
This work contains simple and easy Exer- 
cises in Latin Syntax. It claims to be the 
easiest book on this subject that can be placed 
in the hands of beginners, and contains all 
that is needful to meet the requirements of 
elementary examinations, while serving as a 
stepping-stone to more advanced pianuals. 

IV. 

A Fourth Latin Book. 

A Latin Vocabulary for Beginners. 
Arranged according to Subjects and 
Etymologies. l2tno. 2s. 

This work is intended to supply tlie pupil 
with a copia verborum. It was formerly usual 
in this country, and is still the universal prac- 
tice in the German schools, for boys in the 
lower forms to commit to memory a certain 
number of Latin words, arranged in systematic 
order, as a regular part of their daily lessons. 
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MURRAY’S 

Univepsity Extension Manuals. 

Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrew’s University. 

THU FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY: 

The Realm of Nature: a Manual of Physiog^raphy. 

By Dr. Hugh Robert Mill, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. With 
19 Coloured Maps and 68 Illustrations. (380 pp.) Crown 8vo. 5 j. 

" The book is fully illustrated, chiefly by new diagrams, and there are nineteen beautiful 
maps, which have been specially prepared by Mr. Bartholomew, whose competence for such 
work is well known. These maps form an important feature of the book, and illustrate 
amongst other things, earthquake regions, isotherms, rainfall, and the evolution of continents 
The whole book shows signs of the greatest possible care in preparation, and it is not an easy 
matter to suggest improvements. It is a very valuable contribution to the literature of the 

subject It IS admirably adapted for all thoughtful persons desiring an insight into 

scientific methods, and though not intended as a book for use in schools, all teachers and 
students of the subject will do well to make themselves acquainted with its contents."— 

The Elements of Ethics. By John H. Muirhead, Balliol 

College, Oxford, Lecturer on Moral Science, Royal Holloway College, Examiner 
in Philosophy to the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 3^. 

Under the modest guise of a manual for University Extension Students, we have here a 
considerable contribution to the science of ethics. . . The want, which all teachers of 
moral philosophy have so long deplored, of some book which they can place in the hands of 
beginners, now no longer can be alleged. . . The book covers exactly the right ground, 
and directs attention to the really important "povnis."— Academy, 

The Fine Apts. By Prof. Baldwin Brown, University of Edin- 
burgh. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

The author " has compressed into a small volume more real thought and suggestion on the 

subject than we often find in larger or more pretentious treatises We must express our 

gratification that the subject of the Fine Arts in this series of University Extension Manuals 
should have been placed in such good hands, and treated in so clear and logical a manner, and 
in .such a comprehensive and philosophic spmX."— Builder, 

Eng^lish Colonization and Empire. By A. Caldecott, 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Coloured Maps and Plans. Cr. 8 vo. 35. td- 
“Alike in execution and design it is well nigh irreproachable. We regret that we have not 
space to outline more fully the scope of Mr. Caldecott’s really brilliant book, to imce the 
various steps in the history of English Colonization, the most remarkable work of the kind that 
the world has ever seen, to show how, little by little, the great fabric was built up, till at last it 
attained to its well-nigh colossal proportions.’’— and India, 

The Use and Abuse of Money. By w. Cunningham, D.d., 

Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, Professor of Economic Science, King’s College, 
London. Crown 8vo. y. 

‘‘ To bring political economy down from the region of abstraction as Dr. Cunningham does, 
and to make it applicable to individual conduct, is not only perfectly legitimate but a most 
fruitful and useful form of study. The whole book is worth reading, but especially the last 
chapters, Weekly, 

The Philosophy of the Beautiful. By Professor Knight, 

University of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo. y, 6 d. 

“ All will learn much from Professor Knight, whose knowledge especially of recent English 
and American literature is remarkably compltxe."— Manchester Guardian. 

Fpench Litep^tupe. By H. G. Keene, Wadham College, Oxford; 

Fellow of the University of Calcutta. Crown 8vo. 3 J. 

“This little volume is a very useful compendium of a vast subject, and the clear arrange- 
ment and excellent classification of the matter will be found of great assistance, both to tn 
. ». j 4i — •• — Fxaminer, 
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A NEW WOEK BY THE DUKJ5 OF AEGYLL. 

The Unseen Foundations of Society; 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE FALLACIES AND FAILURES OF 
ECONOMIC SCIENCE DUE TO NEGLECTED ELEMENTS. 

By the DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. 

%vo. 

The Mission of the Church. 

FOUR LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE CATHEDRAL 
CHURCH OF ST. ASAPH. 

By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, 

Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, Editor of “ Lux Mundi. 

Croion Zvo. 



The History of P. Cornelius Tacitus. 

TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH, WITH INTRODUCTION 
AND NOTES CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 

By ALBERT W. QUILL, M.A. T.C.D. 

Sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin* 

2 Vols. 

Vol I.y price 7 s» 6</., now ready. 
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Playing Cards 

OF VARIOUS AGES AND COUNTRIES. 

Sei.ected from the Collection of 

LADY CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER. 

Vdl, L — English and Scottish; Dutch and Flemish, 

With 144 Plates, Folio, 13J. 6</. [Ready, 

" These little records .of the past illustrate the changes of fashion, and the fleeting 
sentiments of the periods at which they were published. Some of them, especially the 
English and Dutch, portray historical events. Amongst the earlier examples are the works 
of no mean artists,"— Introduction, 




Sir Henry Maine, K.C.s.l., ll.d., f.r.s. 

A BRIEF MEMOIR OF HIS LIFE 

By the Bight Eon. Sir H. E. GRANT BUFF, G.C.S.I., 

WITH SOME OF HIS INDIAN SPEECHES AND MINUTES, 

Selected acd Edited by WHITLEY STOKES, D.C.L., 

Member of the Institute of France, and formerly Law Member of the Council of the Governoi • 
Cieneral of India. 

With Portrait, Svo. 

44 


Explosives and Their Powers. 

TRANSLATED and CONDENSED from the FRENCH of M. BERTHELOT 

By C. NAPIER HAKE, 

Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, Inspector of Explosives to the Government of Victoria. 

and WILLIAH MACNAB, 

Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry. 

With an Introduction by Lt.-Golonel J. F. CT7NDILL) R.A., 

H.M. Inspector of Explosives 
With Illustraiions, 8w, 

*** The Translation of this welMcnown work of the celebrated French Chemist, 
M. Berthelot, President of the Commission des Substances Explosives, is 
published with his sanction. 
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Charles Darwin. 

A BIOGRAPHY. 

Founded on the “Life and Letters of Charles Darwin.’* 

By Ms Son FRANCIS DARWIN, F.R.S. 

Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

With Portrait and Illustrations, In One Volumey crown %vo. 


Some Aspects of the Irish Question. 

A SERIES OF REFLECTIONS IN AND SINCE i886. 

By tie Bight Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

378//. Crown Svo, ^s. 6 d. [ynst out, 

H 

Architecture: A Profession or an Art. 

THIRTEEN SHORT ESSAYS ON THE QUALIFICATIONS 
AND TRAINING OF ARCHITECTS. 

► 

Edited by B. NOBMAN SHAW, B.A., and T, G. JACKSON, A.B.A. 

^VO, 

INTRODUCTION. By T. G. Jackson, A.R.A. 

I. — An Artist is not necessarily Un?ractical, By R. Norman Shaw, R.A. 

II. — Architecture and Construction. ByJ. T. Micklethwaite. 

III. — Architecture and the Royal Institute of British Architects. By 

Reginald Blomfield. ‘ [A.R.A. 

IV. —Architectural Study and the Examination Test. By G. F. Bodley, 

V.— The Protection of the Public. By Mervyn Macartney. 

VI. ~TiiE Architect and Surveyor. By Ernest Newton, 

VII, — The “ Profession ” and its Ghosts. By E. Prior. 

VIII.-The Isolation of “Professional” Architecture from the other 
Arts. By J. R. Clayton. 

IX.— The Relation of General and Technical Education in the Train* 
ING of an Architect. By Basil Ciiampneys. 

I ' X.— The Builder’s Art and the Craftsman. By W. R. Lethaby. 

XI.— Thoughts on Three Arts, and the training for them. By W. B. 
j Richmond, A. R.A. 

XII.— The Unity of Art. By G. C. Horsley. 

|xin.-TRUE AND FaI.se IDEALS IN THE EDUCATION OF AN ARCHITECT. By 

T. G. Jackson, A. R.A. 
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JENNY LIND THE ARTIST. 

A NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION OF THE 

Memoir of Madame Jenny Lind- 
GoldscJmidt, 

1820 — 1851. 

FROM MSS. AND DOCUMENTS COLLECTED BY 
MR. GOLDSCHMIDT. 

By H. SCOTT-HOLLANB, and W. S. EOCKSTBO, 

Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; Author of “ 'I'lie Life of Mendelssohn." 

IViih Poriraits. Cnnon S.*v. 


TH1-: 

Collected Works of Werner Von Siemens. 

Translated by E. F. BAMBEB. 

VoL. I.~SCIENTIFIC PAPERS AND ADDRESSES, fust Ready, 

Indiidinf Papers on Duplex Telegraphy: Electrostatic Induction: The Mercury Unit of lilectrital 
Ke.sistance: I>aying and Testing Submarine Cables: 'I’ht* Dynamo-Elcrtiic Principle: Uhe 
Influence of Light on the Electric Resistance of Selenium, ii.e., <S.c., itc. 

VoL. 2.-APPLIED SCIENCE. 

With Illustrations, 2 Vols, Sr'D. 

^ 

Notes by a Naturalist on H.M.S. 
Challenger. 

A RECORD OF OBSERVATIONS MADE DURING THE VOYAGE OF 
H.M.S. “CHALLENGER” ROUND THE WORLD IN THE YEARS 
1872-76, UNDER THE COMMAND OF CAPTAIN SIR G. S. NARES, 
R.N., F.R.S., and CAPTAIN F. T. THOMSON, R.N. 

By H. N. MOSELEY, M.A., F.B.S., 

Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

A New and cheaper Edition^ with Portrait and numerous Woodcuts. Crown Zve. 
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febqussow’s history of architecture in 

ALL COUNTRIES. 

NEW EDITION REVISED, 

Ancient and Medierual Architecture. 

Edited by R. PHENb! SPIERS, P.S.A. 

With \QiOQ lllmt rations., 2 Vols. Medium ^vo. 

“ Mr. Fergusson’s beautiful and most popular books have superseded all other HISTORIES 
OK Architecture. It is not only that the extraordinary abundance of his illustrations gives 
him a special advantage over all liis rivals or predecessors, but no other writer has ever had 
so firm a grasp of his subject, or has been so well qualified to deal with it in all its branches.” 
—Saturday Review, 

* * The Volumes on Indian and Eastern and on Modern Architecture arc already 
published. See page 7 . 


A NEW VOl.UME OF 

THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 

Edited by Professor KNIQ-HT. 


The Study of .^luimal Life. 


By 3, ARTHUR THOMSOH, 

Lecturer on Zoology, School of Medicine, laliiiburgh, Joint Author of the Kvulution of Sev, Author 
of Outlines ol Zoology. 

With many Illustrations, Croivn %vo. y. 


Part \.—Tlie Everyday IJfe of Animals. — Tiic Wci) of Life. 

The Struggle of Idfc. Shifts for a Living. Social Life' of Animals. 
Domestic Life of Animals. Industries of Animals. 


Part II. The Powers of Life. — vitality. The Divided LaUmrs of the 

Bod^ Instinct. 

Part III,— 77/^? Forms of Animal Life, — The Element.s of structure. 

The Life History of Animals. The Past History of Animals. The 
Simplest Animals. Backljoneless Animals. Backboned Animals. 

Part VI, — The Evolution of Animal Life,—'^}at Evidences of 
Evolution. The Evolution of Evolution. Theories. The InHuence of 
, Habits jand Surroundings. Heredity. Animal Life and Ours. Some ol 
the best Books on Animal Idfe. 
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THE 

Student's History of the Roman Empire, 

FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EMPIRE TO THE 
ACCESSION OF COMMODUS, a.d. i8o. 

By J. B. BTJIIT, 

Fellow an Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 

With Illustrations, Post 8vo, 

This work will take up the History at the point at which Dean Liddell leaves off, and 
carry it down to the period at which Gibbon begins. 


Old French Plate, 

ITS MAKERS AND MARKS. 

By WILFBES J. CBIFPS, C.B., F.S.A. 

Author of “Old English Plate.” 

A New and Raised Edition^ with Tables of Makers Marks^ in Addition to the 
Plate Marks. 8w. 


Recoi'ds of a Naturalist on the Amazons 

DURING 

Eleven Years Adventure and Travel, 

By HENRY WALTER BATES, ' 

Late Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 


A New Edition of the Unabridged Work, 

With a Memoir of the Author by EDWARD CLODD. 

With Portrait^ Illustrations^ and Map. Medium 8vo, 
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ROBINSON’S GABDEN OYOLOP^DIA. 

The English Flower Garden : 

DESIGN, VIEWS, AND PLANTS. 

By W. EOBIN80N, P.LB. 

Third Edition^ tntirely Revised^ with many fine additional Engravings. %vo. 


A Manual of Naval ArchitecUtre 

FOR THE USE OF OFFICERS OF THE NAVY, THE 
MERCANTILE MARINE, SHIP-OWNERS, SHIP-BUILDERS, 
AND YACHTSMEN. 


By W. H. WHITE, C.B., F.R.S., 

Assistant-Controller and Director of Naval Construction, Royal Navy; Fellow of the Royal Societies 
of London and Edinburgh ; Vice-President of the Institution of Naval Architects ; Member ®f the 
Institutions of Civil Engineers and Mechanical Engineers; Honorary Member of the North-East Coast 
Inslitutionof Engineers and Shipbuilders; Fellow of the Royal School of Naval Architecture. 

Third Edition^ thoroughly Revised and in great part Re-written^ 
with 150 Illustrations. Zvo. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE 

Modern Greek and English Languages, 


AS ACTUALLY WRITTEN AND SPOKEN. 


Being a Copious Vocabulary of all Words and Expressions Current in 
Ordinary J^ading and in Everyday Talk, with Especial Illustration, 

BY MEANS OF DISTINCTIVE SlGNS, OF THE COLLOQUIAL AND POPULAR GrEEK 

Language, for the Guidance of Students and Travellers through 
Greece and the East. 


By A. N. JANNARIS, Ph.D. (Germany). 

Assistant Professor of Greek Literature in the National University of Greece and Author of th 
latest Ancient and Modern Greek Lexicon (the only one approved by the Greek Government), and ( 
various other Dictionaries and other Literary Works. 


Square Fcap, Svo. 
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The Psalter of 1539 . • 

A LANDMARK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

COMPRISI.VO THK TkXT, IN’ r.l.\CK LETTKR TyPE. 

Edited, with Notes, by JOHN EAHLE, II.A., 

Professor of Anj;Io-Saxoo in the University of Oxford. 

Squnre $>7 0, 


♦♦ 


THE 

Diary of an I die Woman in Constantinople 

By Mrs. MINTO ELLIOT, 

Autlior of “The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,”—'* in Sicily,” I'xc. 

Crown %vo. 


Outlines of Ancient ligyptian History. 

BASED ON THE WORK OF AUGUSTE MARIETTE. 

Translated and Edited, with Notes, hy MARY BRODRICK, 

f)f the Pji;>pt Exploration Fund. 

.7 Nc7o and Rreised lidition, Citmm Sr't\ 


7 'he Metallurgy of Iron ana Steei. 

By the late JOHN PEBCT, M.D., E.ll.t., 

A New and Revised Edition, with the Author’s latest Corrections, 
AND brought down TO THE PRESENT TiME. 


By H. BAUERMAN, F.G.S., 

.Associate of the Royal School of Mines, and of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
WUh Illustrations, Svo. 



Mr. Murrays List of Forthcoming Works, 


2.7 

University Extension Manuals, 

Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrews, 


r HESE Manuals differ from those already in existence in that they 
are not intended merely for School use, or for Examination purposes, 
ut to htlp and educate those who liave already made some progress in 
leir studies. 

The List of Volumes already published will be found on page i8. 


YHE FOLLOWING FOLUMES ARE ALREADY IN THE PRESS AND 
' NEARLY READY. 

The Study of Animal Life. 

By J. Arthur Thomson, University of E<linburgh. With many Illnstr.i* 
lions. 

Vie French Revolution. 

By C. E. Mali.et, Balliol College, Oxford. 

')utlincs of English Literature. 

By William Kenton, Author of “Logic of Style,” &c. With Illustrative* 
Diagrams. 

The Daily Life of the Greeks and Romans. 

By Professor W. Anderson, Oriel College, Oxford, Professor of Classicol 
Literature, Firth College, Sheffield. 

Studies in Modern Geology. 

By Dr. R. D. Roberts, Fellow of Clare College, 'Cambridge, Secretary to 
the Cambridge ^and London University Extension Syndicates. With* Coloured 
Maps and I Castrations. 

The Physiology of the Senses. 

By Professor McKBNnRiCK, the University of Glasgow, and Dr. Snodgrass, 
Physiological Laboratory, Glasgow. With Illustrations. 

Outlines of Modern Botany. 

By Professor Patrick Geddes, University College, Dundee. 
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University Extension Manuals — conti. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE IN PROGRESS. 

Coinparative Religion. 

By Professor Menzies, University of St. Andrews. 

Logic, Inductive and Deductive. 

By Professor Minto, University of Aberdeen. 

The English Novel, from its Origin to Sir IV. S 

By Professor Raleigh, University College, Liverpool. 

Problems of Political Economy. 

By M. E. Sadler, Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford, Secretary 
Oxford University Extension Delegacy. 

Psychology: A Historical Sketch. 

By Prof. Seth, Professor of Logic in the University of Edinburgh. 

The Jacobean Poets. 

By Edmund Gosse, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

British Dominion in India. 

By Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 

An Introduction to Physical Science. 

By John Cox, late Warden of Cavendish College, Fellow of Trinity College, C 

The English Poets, from Blake to Tennyson. 

By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, Trinity College, Dublin. 

The History of A stronomy. 

By Arthur Berry, Fellow of King’s College,’ Cambridge (Senior Wran 
Secretary to the Cambridge University Extension Syndicate. 

Shakespeare and his Predecessors in the Engl 

Drama. By F. S. B0#s, Bamol CoIIege, Oxford. 

Greede in the Age of Pericles. ^ 

, By A. J. Grant, King’s Coll. Cambridge, and Staff Lecturer in History I' 
University of Cambridge. 

Latin Literature. 

By J. W. Mackail, Balliol College, Oxford. 

A History of Education. 

By James Donaldson, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the Univcrsil] 
St. Andrews, 


BRADBURY, AGNBW, & CO. LD., PRINTERS, WHITEPRIARS. 









